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NEW RUBAlYATS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

( IlmiERlO Unpublished. ) 


Prefatory Note. 

T HE original manuscript—in Persian ot course —ol these 
hitherto unpublished Rubai vats of Omar Khayyam 
was found in a little cylindrical tin-case under a very old 

almirah in the Dak Bungalow at W-—-amid that 

miscellaneous assortment of empty sardine-tins, boot 
brushes, and such like, >vhich one seldom fails to discover 
safely stowed away in these convenient recesses. X at 
once called for a tin-cutter, and, cutting open this curious 
casket, I pulled out from it an old, but tolerably well pre¬ 
served roll of tough parchment, written on both sides, from 
which it is clear that Omar did not intend this manuscript 
for the press. I had at one time studied the Persian, or 
rather Arabic character for a job whfch I didn’t get; that r 
knowledge now did me yeoman service; for with that, 
and the help of a good dictionary, I managed to decipher* 
the whole manuscript; a little' mpre labor, and l traiis-* 
planted the. Stanzas into English,verse. f ✓ 

With,regard to the contents of these Rufeaiyats^it, 
is curious to reflect on the inveterate conservatfvenesk pf 
the East. When did Omar live ?* Let me see—$omewijp»' 
jft the thirteenth century, or thereabouts. Rut^ronr 
. the descriptions contained in these stanzas ohe would faftty ’ 
they were written only yesterday.* So much however 
is certain ; there were D|kjBungalows in thosg far off days/ 
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and also Khansamahs, and also Bakers, and also Gowlis, 
and also Dhobis-- and what is more, things are much the 
same now as they Were when Omar sang of them, or piped. 
No wonder the poor man took to drink We have his own 
word for it. He writes :— 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of "Wine, a Loaf of Bread, and thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

O Wilderness were Paradise enow 4 

With these few introductory lines I leave ,thc following 
New Rubaiyats of Omar Khayyam to the judgment of 
the gentle reader'-if he cares to read them, 


l 

3 Ilf UaMuPs Lou. 


A 

1 sometimes think there’s more in it than Dough 
A pinch of Chit, a Piece of Lvunc —or so— 

And many another thing, so haid to guess— 
Such as —once eaf—you’ll never ask for moc. 

But T could not believe that this was true— 

To all who said so, blindly answered—“ Phew I- 
(3 never let your Heart grieve over what 
You hear—^unless that you tan sec it too.” 

t 

n But wait—for I was hungry then—1 trow — 

As hungry as a ravined Shark—or Crow— 

And then I heard it said :—“ Another Time 
You‘11 see it for yourself—and then you’ll know.' 

But O that so rAuch should depend on Guts— 
And what, and what, the Epiglottis shuts— 

That Loaf of Bread 1 ate that Day—I now 
Can never eat the jjkc —no—not for Nuts. 
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Lo ! there that brown-domed Thing that lopks so nice—* 
’Tis Yesterday’s—To-day Twas donpp’er twice— 

Thence comes it that it looks so brown and crisp. 

And also that it costs—How much ? —tour Tice. 

' , 

i 

But whence ?^-And who has made this Thing ? —And who 
'May tell me of this Thing a thing, or tWo,? 

It canifc within a Bamboo Basket,—and— 

And that is all yop’lt ever find but —you.’’ 

* * 

</ 

1 1 'sent my Cook then off—at once—pell-mell, 

To ask the Baker—apd cotne bark as well. 

And by and by my Cook, came back, and said 
The Baker know—but did not like lo tell. 

* 

Then to this same brown JLoa.t I turned me— . 

If 1 might ravel out this Mysteiy 1 

And crisp, and crisp, it answered l ake that Knifed 
And cut me Up in Slices—then you’ll sec.” 

I took the Knife—<&nd - as l am alive - 
Plumb down into its Inward did 1 dive—‘ 

And cut thin Slices oft—and saw— and said— 

“ Ah !—Who may hope to eat--and then—survive. 

For here—and there—in small Mpanderings— 

Running Quicksilver-like I saw those things— 

< A little Piece of Twine—a little Thread— 

And—little shiny Flakes, that looked JikP—Wings. 

A long—how long—1 cannot say to Scale— 

I like to hope ’twas from a Horse’s Tail,— 

And then a little tiling of Cresent Shape —' 

Was it ?—But why not from a Finger-nail ? 

A little Odd or End—they call’t a Fag— 

A Chip of Wood—a little Piece of Rag— 

A pretty little Feather of a Bird— 

And then some Fibre from a Gunny Bag. 

9 
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And blacjdsh Atoms here—and there—were strown— 
That made wh^t should be white to look quite brown 
Mere nether Millstone Grit—mere thinnish Dust- 
Such as floats gratis all about the Town. 

And that ? —and that ? —and that?—Ah ! —that’s an A: 
And this ?■—A Wasp ?—But this ?— Alas ?— I can’t 
Make Dead—or Tail of—Sure I’ve seen the like 
Running upon the wall—or—up my Pant. 

c 

One day I walked upon the Street—and—flop— 

Came Face to Face upon this Baker's Shop— 

And—for I’d heard so many Wonders tell 
Of all that went on there—I straight did stop. 

But then that Place was dark—and very still— 

A little Light—but Ventilation-—nil— 

And all 1 could not see— But -what T saw— 

O wondrous !—would it were impossible. 

And there I saw the many Loaves which yet 
Were without Form, and Void—and can’t forget— 
How’ many—-Ah !—how many cat their Bread 
In Peacc--in Innocence—while others sweat. 

And then I murmured—and my Heart misgave, 

And, murmuring, said—" I’ve had a narrow' Shave ! 

Not Sancho Panza saw such Things when he 
Dived headlong into Montcsino’s Cave. 

And as I skid upon the slippery Floor, 

And, walking, came before the Oven's Door, 

I heard a Voice distinctly say to me 
once it said to Macbeth—“ Eat no more !," 

Then if the Bread ydu eat is not all 1 Dough— 

What—what is to be done ?—I’d like to know— 

O both the Baker—and the Baker’s Loaf— 

To hell .with them—br else—to Jerichqu 
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O list not to the Baker’s Sophistries— 

One Thing is cert—he does not care W Flies— 

• One Thing is certain-—all the rest is Lies—• 

Yeast made from Gram and Toddy will not rise. 

But O could you—and X—and all—conspire 
To catch him by the Collar—Horrid Liar f— 

Would not we give him Stripes—and--litigate 
On Foodstuffs, nearer to the Heart’s Desire ? 

What ?—call a I.oaf a Loaf—as Spade a Spade— 

And when that I„oaf is bought for' Cash—and paid 
To find things in’t you never bargained for— 

And cannot pay for —O the sorry trade. 

-p 

In vain—Alas !—for all is Ducks—and Drakes^ 

The Baker still goes on—and bakes—and bakes 
But do thou take an Oatli—and keep it too 
And live for ever on Chappatti-Cakes. 

And should the Rascal Baker come again— 

And beg you—buy from him a Loaf—or twain — 

Then lay one Hand upon that unharmed Wight — 

Aprl with the other ply a—Rattan Cane. 

« 

• l 

A Cook well versed in making things of Dough— 

A Loaf of Bread—without or Twine or Tow— 

And a good Beefsteak somewhat underdone— 

O Loaf and Steak were Paradise enow. 


> 


II.* 

The Gown’s Milk. 

t - pH . . ■ — 

* ' , 

Wake !—’Tis a Sound between a Screech and Roar 

*And I awoke—and it was half past Four— 

And turning then my Optics to the Spot— 

» Behold*!—The Gowli at the Cook-room Door. 

# 

4 i 
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And tlitii my Heart rejoiced, and I said— 

‘ Ah now's the^fime—I’ll just jump out of lied — 

And go, and see what in that Vessel is- - 

Is’t Milk indeed ?— or something else instead ? ’ 

* 

\ 

Eof oft—how often- Ah 1 cannot say- 
1 wanted just to catch her on the Way— 

How doth it look within that Pot oPhiass ? 
flow thick? Why thinner—latei in IJie Lwy ? 

0 Milkmaid- Gowliwoman without doubt— 

The same—thou hast not changed or chopped about — 
For, getting on wjiose Windward - -one sole Whiff 
Laid the old Moslem Empcior llattened out. 

I came—1 saw—1 said () teJi me now— 

And truly—this here Thing -is’t from the tow— 

And did you— you yourself -this Nettai Juice, 
Drain? Now tell me* truth- or—there'll he a Row.’ 

And then the Shape- it shape it were—for Lo ! 

It downward bent- and bending, touched my Toe— 
And with a Voice that hadThc Ring of Truth, 

It answered—' No —'Tis from a Buffalo.’ 

Then felt 1 like that Watcher o( the Sky, 

Or like stout Cortez, when with Eagle Eye, 

He stared at the Pacific- -and I said— 

' At last f’ve found thee— Hater of a Lie.’ 

ft 

^It matters little, this—or that--or other— 

’Tis Milk for all that—even irom a Gudhei„ - 

' But tell me this one Thing—just like to know— 

Tthis same Liquid solely from the Udder ? ’ 

At first she would not answer—By and by. 

She said she would not like to tell a Lie— 

But then there are who say, unless you put 
A drop, or so—the buffalo gets dry. 
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A drop—or two--or three—but ncvei morf- 
Onlj to keep the D» vil horn the Door- 

And, hurt the Alothu of that tendti Oalf- 

How (ould I ? —At the most it might he four." 

1 

And then 1 said—' 0 nfcvci be a flass'- 

* 

4nd with mine own Hand penned some in a Glass— 
And then 1 plunged a good La< tome tei 
lnt’ the Tiling -and if ad it thru -Alas 1 

But -.till the Gowliwoman did declare, 

She knew much moie than that Lactofncici 
Thai none who had not seen hci pouung m 
C ould say—then s so much Water to the Set 

I could not make hci understand one 13il 
Watci there was—but then—how miuli of A ’ 

One chop—slu srid-oi two—or thi< l— most four. 
A.nd all the ust—she swore—was horn the I eat 

But Ah J that Water—was it from the Spring 
/ Be'Side the Village slow meandeung ? 

Or was it horn the Uy chant by the Road ? 

Ok was it from some— quite another thing 

Or was it horn the Bhisty’s leather Bag ’ 

Or lumbering Barrel which the Bullocks drag ? 

Or was it from the gre en, gre en mantled Pool ? 

Or was it squeezed out fiom a Piece of Rag ? 

On all these items 1 did make a Pother— 

And moie I questioned - all the more grew hotter— 
That single Ahf I could not get at— 

And all she said—It was a drop of Watci. 

Waste not your Hour—nor m your Sleeping Suit, 

Of this, and th$|,, endeavour and dispute— 

Better go back to Bed at once—an<| go 
Straight off to Sleep—You'll never know the Truth. 
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Alike for me—for you—and everywhere— 

And those who stubborn stamp their foot—or swear— 
The Screech-owl sitting on the Cookhouse cries'— 

‘ You’ll ne'er get'better—neither Here nor There.’ 

4 

And true—for is there any use to talk, 

Oi any use in beating of a Rock— 

> ,For if’the Milk has Water ?—Let it be — 

And O be thankful that it has not—Cjialk. 

Yes—Make the most of what thou little know’st— 
llie Milk looks blue—but yet ’tis Milk almost 

For think-—Ah think—for without that same Milk 
How shalt thou drink thy Tea ?—How eat that Toast ? 

And when the Milk you test, but cannot pass. 

And in your Night Suit stand up the Grass, 

Fling there that poor Lactometer away 
As worthless—and—turn down an empty glass. 

( To be Concluded.) 


\ 


B. G. STEINIIOFF. 
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MODERN SERVIAN POETRY, 
w ...—— 

* * 

T HE Slav literature is a new and worfclerlul ^ achieve-’ 
mer^t in the cultural history of the world. Tolstoi, ‘ 
t Tourguenieft and Dostoievsky have exercised unrivalled 
influence over the mind of the;present age. But' littl6 is • 
known, outside their own lands, of countries other than 
Russia. 

Take, for example, Servia. If Belgium *can boast of' 
4 Maeterlinck and Verhaeren, the little brave Balkan King*- 
dom is proud of its own great masters. The Servian liter-„ 
ature—as a written literature in the modem sense—is** 
one of the youngest of Slav literatures. If we overlook 
an exceptional writer here and there, it is a not older than 
half a century. Its rise marks the gradual liberation of 
the Servians from the Turkish rule. v * 

A hundred years ago the Servians did not possc§£ even 
their native alphabet and used either the Churdi or tiic 
Ottoman characters. The fo^c-songs have flecii preserved , 
to us by the Gusla-players The Gusla-player is the 
minstrel, troubadour or spielman of Servia. Our own Kabir 
and Tulsi Dass did not write their hymns but sung*thAn 
to ‘music. This unwritten literature compasses all ^ie 
interests and affairs of life from lyrical self-confession to 
national liberty. Vuk Karadzic was the first to r^dtice 
this national treasure to writing and founded the Slavonic 
Servian script. # 

The Servian people are a mixture 4 of bloifft Russiah- 
Goths and brown Northerners. The beginning of .theiriew 
Servian literature is marked by the *epoch of SlaVoiiier. 
Branko Radicevic (1824-185^). He has left behind him; 
poems, the inspiration of which is drawn direct' f^om life. 
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Hi3 ( jfepic-drama The Crown of the Black Mountain is 
impressed '•vritli the intensity of a personal quality and is 
’free' /from convention and abstraction. IIL rival and 
Contemporary was Petrovic Njegos (1813-1851). A 
feverish and unsatisfied restlessness characterizes his art: 
Later Jo van Jovanovic won wide-spread popularity as 
poet and Lazar Lazarevic and Sima Matavulj earned 
distinction as talented wi iters of opic-prosb. The Greek 
literature begins with the llliad, the Indian with the Maha- 
bharata, the Persian with the Shah Nama, the German with 
the Hildebrandslied and the French with the Chanson do 
Roland. So does the Servian literature, full of religious 
and national spirit, begin with epic-poetry A great epoch 
Jigure is that of Marko Kreljevic who in the Holy War of 
1389 slew three hundred Turks unaided and alone. 

Modern Poetry all over the world has become lyrical. 
The realist, the impressionist, the symbolist, the futurist, 
The imagist, the interioiist and the exteriorist are all agreed 
cm the question of form. The literature of Ser\ia has been 
no exception and has yielded itself to the tendency of the 
age, and the Servian master-singers have also found their 
true self in little pieces and small poems. They all believe 
in Vart pour Tart. They do not follow the official aca¬ 
demical intellectual school. Their poetry is unconventional, 
erotic tgid instinctive. The} 7 are rather careless of tech¬ 
nique and delight in surprises. National Poetry is charac¬ 
terised, not By a peaceful repose, but by an Han de vie in 
travail. Their national poet Stefanovic is not a Tagore 
but an Iqbal. 

The greatest representatives of modern Servian poetry 
ate Kostic, Ilic, Ducic and Stefanovic. 

Lazar K©stic was born in 1841 in Kovlij in the south 
of Hungary. He was the son of a military officer. He 
^had received his University education on the Continent 
and was promoted to the title of Doctor Juris Utrisque at 
|the University of f Pest. His life was eventfdl and full of 
vicissitudes. In 1870 he was sent to the tower in Hungary 
on $ charge of treason against the House of Parliament. 
At the time of- the Serbian-Turkish and Russian-Turkish 
wars he was living as a journalist in Vienna. Then he was 
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invited by Prince Nikita to pdit‘ the* official and national 
organ of Montenegro. %Prince Nikita,' hipiself a pidet, 
possibly became jealous of him, and Kostjfc, friendless and, 
penniless, had to return to Servia. Here h6 foiind work 
which consisted in translating the Pandects into the 
Servian language. He knew English and has left behind 
translations of Hamlet, King Lear, Richard III and 
Romeo and Jtiliet. Here he married an heiress and his 
last days were !jpent in comfort at Zombor in the s%urh 
of Hungary. In 1910 he died ol heart disease in a nursing 
home at Vienna. 

Only ,fi few intervals in his unhappy life ol misadven¬ 
tures belong to literature. He has left behind him two 
small volumes of Poems. Among his dramatic works two 
plays Maxim Cronojevic and Grodua are based upon the 
iolk-songs of Servia. Per a Segedinac is a tirade against 
the Hapsburg monarchy. It was periormed as an anti- 
Austrian demonstration on the public stage in 1908 at 
Belgrade. 

Kostic has been the* greatest master of the Servian 
language of his time. In his metrics he is influenced by 
his favourite author Shakespear. Unlike all the other 
Servian poets who employ French syllabic meteis in the 
making of their verse, he uses a strongly accentuated* 
Iambus quantity. He is careless in his rhyirjes and 
abruptly begins orleaves oft to pair the ends. 

Though Kostic was unsuccessful in all the under¬ 
takings of his life, it was otherwise with the wild adventures 
of love and youth. He was punish in conflict with shakti. 
His life was composed of alternate moments of illusion and 
hours of disillusionment. He was the Allred dc Musset 
of Servia. The following lines, a true and sad portrait 
of the sensation-seeker, are auto-biographical. His life- 
confession is no tale of the joys of love but a halting nar¬ 
rative of unhappy attachments. 

Oh ! Forgive Me. 

Oh forgive me^ 

Oppressed with th$ burden of pain 

I bend to thee ** 
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My word upon jt. Nevermore 
Will I hold the pen to write 
Or the swqrd to smite 
Never——nevermore 
Oh forgive me, forgive my eyes — 

My eyes that passionately suck 
The light from the sun of thy face 
But the lighrfrom thy revengeful eyes 
Blinds my own. Ah me 
L can no more sec 
Nothing-nothing. 

Oh, forgive me, forgive me 
Forgive I beg of thee 
1 was drunk when I swore 
Restore my pen, my sword 
And my eyes. 

What passionate looks are these ? 

Oh spare me, spare me yet. 

Or-let it be 

Gather me then to thy radiant breast 

Stifle me in thy embrace 

Let me sink in kisses 

And drink the cup of sorrow 

TiU 1 end- 

Then forgive me. 

* 

Ilic is the protagonist of the present day Servian lyric. 
He was the son of the poet Jo van Ilic and was born in 1862 
in Belgrade. He was weak and impressionable as a child. 
His education was carried on at home. In 1887 he became 
*a proof-reader in the Government Press, and in 1892 rose 
to be an officer of the ministry. In the end he was 
appointed a Vice-Consul at Pristina. His death occurred 
at Belgrade in the beginning of 1894. 

J -r Ilic,'though he lacked intensely original talent, was 
no imitator of his Servian predecessors. He took his 
suggestions from the Continental masters but did not copy 
them. His poems always contain something of a story 
or ^ug£$st a situation. He draws well but has no eye for 
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•contour or colour. He is more literary thifn artistic and 
much of him is lost in translation. . His outlook on life 
is subjective and in this sense he has been called the pre¬ 
cursor of the great lyricist Ducic. He was precocious as 
a child and is premature as a poet. * 

The ideal of poetry Ilic had set up before himself 
was one worthy of his brave nation. How well he shows 
in these lines that poets are the trumpets that sing nations * 
to battle. * ‘ 


The Poet. 

The chosen of the gods is he 
A votary in the temple of Art 
He burns the incense of life 
On the altar of the muses 
His lyre is resonant of love 
And none of the tunes of his music 
Can ever be false. 

A votary devoted is he 

Of the goddess of freedom of nations 

His message is justice and right. 

As storm from the chimney of God 
Doth smoke on a windy day 
Rises his music divine. 

He will live, the crowned of his nation * 

When all that is transient has passed 
And drowned in the dismal ocean 
Of centuries arm in arm. 

As waves of the mighty sea, 

In his utterance unsurpassable alone 
Is immortality, 

But weak, constitutionally and temperamentally, ashe 
was, he could not soar to the height of his own ideal.; SjHis:; 
poetry, if free from metaphysical abstraction, is delicate. I 
He can paint coy maidens and drooping flowers with" effect. 
In general he describes psychological, situations bub 
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keeps back from pronouncing his own judgment. The 
Guest and Doubt are his two characteristic poems. In 
the first he appears to be a realist, in the second an impres¬ 
sionist. He is m fact none or both. 

* 

Thl (jUESI. 

] lie midnight hour is struck c ( 

And the public house is empty of guests 
Oijjtly,,. the old land-loid ot the inn * 

Turns over the pages of his guest-book 

The ram-drops patter against the window-panes 

And darkness shiouds the earth. 

What-is thcie not a knock at the door ? 

In the tavern uninvited, unexpected, 

Enters a strange guest— 

Oh, it is Death himself 

That comes to take his seat at this late houi. 

The land-lord sleeps and snores 
With ihe big book on his knee 
Death approaches him on tip-toe 
taking a pen lying on the table 
Enters his name m the guest-book. 

Doobt. 

% 

I found her fair m rally days of youth 
% was delicate and paie 
I loved her, so. 

The night was sweet and dark 
Alone were I and she 
I knew not how and when 
Followed me 
Doubt. 

“ Come my way ” said he 
" How beautiful is truth, 

* ‘ Let her disrobe herself to thee " 

I search for truth „ 
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My way is war* and pain 

The days are long, the nights ar& cold 

Before me aeons rise and fall 

The rise of Greece, the fall of Rome I sec 

But, Doubt, my guide 

Doth lead me on. 


* The great poet of Modern Servia is Jo van Ducic. ,He 
was bom in, the year 1874 in Herzogowiria. As a child he 
came to Ragusa *vhere he attended a public school. Later 
he was sent to the Universities of Genoa and Palis as a # 
St^te scholar: After his return from Sorbonne he was 
taken into the Servian diplomatic service and was appoint¬ 
ed an attache. To-day he is fighting somewhere in the 
defence of his motherland and for the honour of his King 
against the combined forces of the Teutons, Bulgars and 
Ottomans. $ 

In the beginning he wrote some rhetorical verse, but 
it was in France that he learnt the art of poetry. It was 
here that he fell under the influence of Paul Verlaine, the 
source of all modern poetical inspiration, from the coarse 
realism of the English Masefield to the meaningless futu¬ 
rism of the Italian Marianetti (Tumb Tumb). It was Ver¬ 
laine who first realised the ideal of Goethe in Poetical Art. 
Goethe once said to Eckermann, “ If I were young and 
bold enough, I would go against all poetical tradition and 
yet write poems of such high quality that all would feel 
impelled to read them and to learn them by heart.*'* Ver¬ 
laine was a fountain of new inspiration in Europe. Words 
were no more merely the external form of ideas. They, 
could be used as musical sounds or pigments in Klang - 
malarei or sound-painting. Words were alive, and* in. 
verse their true structure was not logical but psychological^ 
Grammar which represents the exterior side of logic, ' 
could not limit the mind in its expression All that .the 
subtle mind of the poet could work into a “ thing of beauty **; 
was truly poetical. Paul Verlaine was born at Met# in> 
1844. Metz was then French. Verlaine Js a solitary 
figure among the 5 poets of France, unless we connecllhim 
with the earlier poets Prince Charles d^lea^s,Xjthe JJourr 
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bon Poet” and Frapcois'Villon, “ the vagabond poet.” And 
no doubt Verlaine had both these sides represented in his 
character. He was a prince and he was a vagabond/ He 
was the elected King of the Poets of France after Locante 
de Lisles. And he sold his songs for a glass of absinthe. 

¥ His mind, a chaos of clear ideas, was the fountain from 
which inspiration gushed forth and fell back on itself in 
sun-clad drops of myriad hue. The fountain was ever 
full. He began With aesthetic subjectivisnf and complet¬ 
ed the cycle by returning to realistic ^subjectivism in 
the end. He laid the foundation of the Neo-Romantic 
or the Symbolist movement. Symbolist poetry isphantas- 
magorian poetry. The realist or the realist-impressionist 
is ^ike the scientist who describes the origin and pioperties 
of the cathade rays. The symbolist-impressionist does 
no| tell us the how and the why, but shows us the multi¬ 
coloured radium emanation. He gives us, children of the 
world, Prince Rupert's drops to break and wonder at find¬ 
ing them reduced to nothing. 

Symbolism spread all over the Continent and reached 
England. In England it was adopted by Arthur Symmons 
and lives in its ’various forms among the post-decadents 
of to-day. It invaded Germany at the same time. 
Stefan George m his poems whispers about “evenings where 
no wora was spoken and nothing took place, but silent 
looks woke remembrances and lured us to confessions.” 
France is the home of symbolism It reached even the 
confines of Europe. Jovan Ducic copies the impression¬ 
ism and subjective realism of Verlaine. In the year 1911 
Efiidb was awarded the Poetry prize by the Academy of 
Servia and he is no doubt one of the prominent poets of our 
time. 

% It will not be out of place to note here that the influence 
ol Verlaine has not extended to India. Our own Ghalib 
is at moments a'post-impressionist, even a symbolist. But 
the great master who died in 1869, the year of the publica¬ 
tion of the second volume of FeUS Galantes of Verlaine, 
knew nothing of him or of European poetry. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore is in open revolt against all Verlaine schools. 
He stands for the diyine primitive elemental song. Iqbal 
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is an Arab offering the strong drink of the desert in cups 
of Shiraz and Delhi. His poetry presents the awe-inspiring 
phenomenon of a mighty tree ablaze in a Sahara. He is 
the Roecken-poet of the East. 

Jovan Ducic is alive to the fact that his genius is 
different to that of his contemporaries. He is also conscious 
of his own greatness. This is his conception of true art. 

My Poetry. 

t 

Silent as marble, as shadow cool 
Thou art a dreaming maid 
'Nervous and pale. 

To others is song a woman 

That sings in streets, unclean. » 

Harlotwise 

m 

l deck thee not with pearls of glass ; 

Put yellow roses in thy dark long hair. 

Be proud , give thyself to none 
And shun the vulgar crowd ; Be shy. 

Thy nakedness is divine, 

Clothe it not 

Save with the translucent veil 
Of mysteries. 

The Gladiator and The Cardinal are fine examples of* 
the realistic subjectivism and the aesthetic realism of 
Verlaine. * * 

The Gladiator. 

In midnight silence of the museum hall 
Round granite Mars, nude and drunk, 

Dances the baachante. 

In endless pain 

Cold tears of marble weeps 

Niobe. 

Laokoon winds himself in serpent rings 
Odipus insane,with rage and fear 

*. * ■ i. v * fot? 
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Sits on a heavy stone. 

All is still, 

I heai the moments fall 
But no l hallucination 
Rings tlic midnight knell 
And in the daikness long and cold 
X heai a sigh 

Oh here in* *his very forsaken hall 
Only two thousand years ago, 

With sword fine edged and baie, ' 

Was the heait of a young gladiator 
Run through 

The Cardinal compares with any etching of Verlame 
in Ins earl} woik, Poemes Satimnens. 

Thi Cardinal 

In days of Louis the Great of France 
Moncctic was ambassadoi at Versailles 
ihe sovereign gavt an evening rc-umon 
With Molier’s tioop and T ully's band 

From eve till mom the powdered damsels danced 
On the heels of then silken shoes, 

Ihe hall was filhd with thi dainty odoui 
Spread by then fans—their wmgs 

Moneetic describes a Cardinal 
The head of the holy See, 

Who talked inr essantly, his mind 
Wandering with the lapid turn 
Of a satin dancing-shoe 

Again, what could compare with the rare artistic 
beauty of the following poem, m its delicate touch, light 
Colouring and perfect grace? 

«t 

r< Loneliness. 

In the long wood-end a forgotten spot 
Laden with stillness, where at night 
T[he waterfall weeps complaimngly 
^ And the? empty willows sigh 
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In eternal "silence, stands on a fourftain-brink % 

Loneliness, nervous and pale. 

She stands there, since when ? 

Who knows. 

The trees around her sigh and from leaf to leaf 
Goes the refrain of pain. 

If Ducic^ owes the greatness of .his art to France, 
Stefanovic is similarly indebted to England. Svetislav 
Stefanovic was* born m Neusatz in the south of Hungary 
in 1877 His childhood was passed among the tranquil 
fields around his homestead. He attended the public school 
of his native town and was one of those pupils who are 
more likely to react against a teacher than to follow him 
Then he went to Vienna to study technical engineering, 
but the death of his father and his straitened circum¬ 
stances obliged him to leave the High School and take up 
job-work m one of the factories. A turn of fortune once 
more enabled him to enter the University. This time he 
joined as a student of medicine. He studied at the Uni¬ 
versities of Prag, Zurich and Vienna, and was promoted 
to the title of Dr. Med. in 1902. In 1900 he married his 
cousin Milana Bota. In 1907 he came to Belgrade and was 
given medical charge of the District of Obemavoc near 
Belgrade. But he was more interested in English philo¬ 
logy than in his own science and resigned his office. 

Stefanovic's poems have appeared m three small 
volumes and a selection entitled Sunlight and Shade is in 
preparation. He has also written a sketch-book in prose, 
some ballads and a social drama named Suboki for which 
he was awarded the gold medal of the “ Matica Srpska.” 
His translations include portions of Rossetti and 
Swinburne, Shakespear’s Othello, Macbeth and Julius 
and a rendering of Oscar Wilde's Ballad of the Reading 
Jdil» * $ * ? ? i 

Stefanovic took the art of Dante Gabriel Rossetti for 
his model and drew inspiration not only from his poemgf 
but also from his paintings. The English Sonnet for® 
attracted him and he has introduced and populansedHt 
in his country. 4 * * 
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The poetry of Stefanovic is didactic and problematic. 
His national poetry is 'full of strength but not harsh and 
heavy. It is war for the sake of the cause, and not for its 
own sake, that leads the nation to victory and glory. He 
is like Rueckert and not like Neitzche or even Max Von 
Schenkendorf I would have likened him to Byron of the 
Isles of Greece, but Byron is a pessimist. Stefanovic 
believes in the sure .victory of right over wrqpg. He does 
not possess the language of the prophets of the old Testa- 
ment but can command words of flame at his bidding. 

The following great poem explains more than any 
possible comment the unbreakable spirit of the Servian 
nation and its earnest resolve to conquer or to die. In^ 
these passages there is nothing which a matter-of-fact 
mind could not have thought out, but it is the privilege of 
genius alone to arrange and to know what is pertinent and 
essential. 


The Accord of Immortality. 


Oh soul, is there a happiness so beautiful and pure 
As to be able to say to the world 
At the moment of entering the House of the Dead 
I gave thee all I had. 

The cowards alone are afraid of death 
Or bondsmen and slaves 
" I am the captain of my soul 
I am the master of my fate ” 

Hamlet-wise, I see the game of life. 

Death is the brother of sleep. 

He who fears his icy heavy touch 
Was dead ere he died. 

jhe rivers in their headlong rush 
Fall into the mighty sea. 

I go to greet the angel of death 
Unhesitatingly* 
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My approaching end with interest I watch 
This world crumbles in njy sight, 

And another is bom 
I look in and look on 

The living say of us 
'* The dead are gone and are no more 
5 /Time has leaped the harvest of their lives, 

On their knees sleeps desolate transitormcss 
And pale *and airy phantoms alone 
Are left m memories here and there ” 

We know it but otherwise 

And laugh at their mad delusion 

“ O living. Reflect but for a moment, 

Do you believe you have fallen 
Like angels, unborn on earth. 

Oh men, look at your muscular aims 
Your hands that flash the terrible blade ; 

Oh women, look at your long wild hair 
That mmesh the hearts of your loveis, 

We have given you your hands 

We have given you your hair 

You speak with our mouths stopped with dust. 

You see with the empty sockets of our eyes 

Our youth lives and blossoms in you " 


M, 


* 


" Why do you adorn our graves with crosses 
And put wreaths of leaves and flowers thereon 
We do not live in the graves 
We live in you, we are you." 


" We are ever with you, in waking and dream 
Like your shadows we never forsake you 
And m the wars you wage on time and space 
We are the helpers that lead you to victory 

Here is a description of the Servian sunset by Stefanovie. 

' * 

The Sunset. 


The sun sinks in all its purple glory 
The rays a kingly host 
s, Flee before the forces oiLfcfre £ nig&& \ 
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The sunset bow with shafts of finishing light 
Opposes the invading forces of gloom. 

But the dark-hooded princess comes 
Death the trumpeter 
Heralds her tar of victoiy. 

My heart is gripped with feai 
1 see the approaching end 
The last shimmer of light 
Flickers and is gone 


Moradabad, U P 


ABDUR RAHMAN SEOHARVI 

* 


* 

THE ILEX. 


A fairy pinnace on a lake of lire 

The crescent moon cleaves through the 

dusky gold, 

The smoking altars of the West are cold, 

And cold the flames that wreathe the dead 

day's pyre. 

O'er a dumb land, unvexed by sound of sea, 

Or purl of brook, or breath of wayside flowers. 
Or river murmuring to the songless hours, 

Or swallow's flight or feathered minstrelsy 
Latticing starkly the pulsating light 

Rises the blackness of your towering frame. 

The haunting cadence of your flute-like name 
* Falls like a whisper from the lips of night. 

Here, Earth drops from me like a garment shed 
I |And Sleep's dark wings are folded round my head. 


ft 


Delhi. 


A. S WOOD. 
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WOMEN’S PART IN THE GREAT WAR. 

W HEN the history ol the great Euiopean war comes 
to be written, the part played by the women of the 
belligerent nations will form a noble and inspiring chapter. 
In Britain—indeed, in every part of the Empire, from India 
to Australia, from Canada to South Africa—the manhood 
of the nation has responded in magnificent fashion to the 
call of King and Country, and never in the history of war¬ 
fare has anything finer been witnessed than the rally of 
over three million men in defence of the Motherland. It 
was at once the supreme triumph of voluntaryism and 
the vindication of democracy and^ree institutions. 

Scarcely l^ss remarkable, however, has been the 
patriotic attitude of the women of Britain in the hour of 
national crisis. In all ranks and classes this war-enthu¬ 
siasm has manifested itself—from society butterflies, who 
have renounced the comforts of the upper world and 
volunteered as Red Cross nurses, to the thousands of 
working-class women who have spent their leisure hours 
after the manner of " Sister Susie ” of music-hall fame in 
“ sewing socks for soldiers.” It may be, *as the Countess, 
of Warwick says, that some of these society women are 
merely seeking new sensations. “ One hears repeatedly,” ' 
says the Countess, “ that this girl or that has gone to the 
front, and one imagines devotion, self-sacrifice, self-? 
restraint, and a dozen kindred virtues. Unfortunately, it 
is chiefly in the realm of the imagination that these 
virtues exist. For the rest, the interlopers want ume* 
light, and plenty of it; their pictures flood the illustrated 
papers, and to read what is written of them the inexperi¬ 
enced person might imagine that they are.bearing /the 
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heat and burden of the day, the solitude and anxiety of 
the night, while in very truth they do no more than search 
for fresh sensations in an area that should be sacred.” 

;, - Lady Warwick certainly knows the type of women 
; among whom she lives and moves better than the present 
writer can possibly do, but the indictment is assuredly 
much too sweeping in view of what has happened in recent 
months. There may be black sheep among the V. A. D.. 
nurses—it would be amazing if there were not—but 
the voluntary Red Cross workers have ‘rendered noble 
servicefeboth at the front and in the hospitals at home. 
The brave band of Scottish nurses in Serbia* remained 
at their post of duty during a virulent typhus epidemic 
which they fought and conquered almost unaided. Who 
will say that these women were not as worthy of the 
Victoria Cross as the gallant fellows who have been keep¬ 
ing their bull-dog grip on the shell-swept beaches of Gal¬ 
lipoli ? Some of their number fell victims to the dread 
epidemic, and over each heroine’s grave might be written : 
“ Greater love hath no man than this that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.”*- 

\ Nor have the nurses in France and FJanders and at 
the Dardanelles been less worthy of honour. They have 
tended the wounded under most trying circumstances, 
and often in the actual danger zone, in imminent peril 
of their lives. Not infrequently the hospitals have been 
shelled by the enemy, but the women never faltered in 
their work of mercy. At every part of the far-flung 
battle-line this good work is being carried on. 

* At tho autumn meeting of the Scottisli Women's Hospital Committee held 
at Glasgow, Miss Craigie reported that there were in Serbia four hospitals under 
the charge of the S. W, ,H.—at Valjevo, Lazarovatz, Mladanovatz and the original:, 
one at Kragujevatz. There were in ah 925 beds under the charge of the exe¬ 
cutive committee. The hospital at Lazarovatz is a purely Serbian military 
hospital staffed by Scottish’ women surgeons and nurses. The Mladanovatz is 
n ow kn own as the '' Madge Neill ” Hospital Memorial, the funds having been' 

^largely subscribed by golfers throughout the kihgdom and colonies. Mrs. Laurie, 

* waabtary treasurer, reposted oh: hot visit to France where she had been greatly 

. rmprfessed^with the work carried bn at the Abbays de Royaumout, and at the ’ 
qtats stt Chautelcrap, Troyes. Provision is made at this hospital for 290 beds,. 
. ; ,ahd..fe& oeda in the Ambulance Volants. Mrs. Hunter also reported that tfee 
Jtospupl Troyes is arranged in tents for nursing and contains 200 beds. The 
have been much impressed with the good result* attained. * 
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Mr. W. L. McAlpin, describing in a London daily .. 
his visit to the Scottish Women's Hospital at Cantcloup, 
speaks highly of the work of the women surgeons. “ Your 
lady-chauffeurs, the good angels who brought us to Para¬ 
dise," was the significant remark made by one grateful 
soldier. Mr. McAlpin had an interview with one of the 
sisters at Canteloup, and asked her if the Frenchmen were* 
good patients. % 

“ Best I ever had," was the reply. “ They’re just 
like babies. They are wonderfully patient and have 
extraordinary confidence in the women-surgeons At first 
they were not quite easy in their minds at being operated 
on by women. They had never heard of such a thing. 
But now that they have seen us at work we have won 
their confidence, and they say they prefer the female 
surgeon." 

In the hospitals in Britain, too, the wounded have 
been tended with the utmost care and kindness. " I live 
to-day," wrote one grateful wounded soldier, “ because 

of the efforts of Nurse F-— and I hope with my last 

breath to say ‘ God bless her.’ " That remark is typical 
of many thousands that might have been made—and 
doubtless have been made—since the fires of Hell were let 
loose on Europe some fifteen months ago. Truly, the race 
of Florence Nightingales is not by any means extinct, and 
hundreds, aye thousands, of men broken in the wars have 
learned from personal experience the meaning of Long^ 
fellow’s lines:— 

A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 

A noble type of good 
Heroic womanhood. 

It must not be forgotten that it was a woman who? 
revolutionised war-nursing, and broke down the? foolish, 4 
yet cast-iron, traditions of mere man. The building ,$ 0 ^ 
of an efficient army nursing service has been woman's - 
work right through. But the women-workers 
battle-zone have not been confined to nurses chid suigeolas. * 
It is well known that during the oast Veat Pthe _ wonten 
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jin France have rendered splendid services as stretcher- 
bearers. One officer of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
remarked that it always touched him deeply to notice 
the care and tenderness displayed by the “ little girls 
who drive the cars.” A writer in the October number 
of the Englishwoman mentions the case of a girl still 
in her teens who, as the result of persistent efforts, was 
allowed to accompany the motor ambulances from a base 
hospital to the Belgian bring line, and herself helped 
to remove the wounded from the trenches, frequently 
under heavy fire "Not once, but several times the 
ambulance 011 which she was travelling was wrecked by 
bursting shells. Tn this way she worked throughout the 
bitter and drenching months of last winter, and it was an 
experience of which the stoutest-hearted man might have 
been proud. Remember, the girl was not out of her teens, 
and, at first at any rate, she could not speak French and 
had not heard one word of Flemish.” 

The British military authorities, however, do not 
look with favour on the proposal to allow women to act 
as stretcher-bearers, but it official red tape were shattered 
by a “ whiff of grape shot,” there need be no doubt what¬ 
ever that the women of Britain would nobly grasp the 
opportunity to help in the work of the R. A. M. C. Women's 
Reserve Ambulances, and similar organisations are already 
in existence with bands of fulfy-trained women ready 
for immediate work in France or Britain. 

All that the women of Britain have done on behali 
of the wounded will never be known—even a bare outline 
of that work can scarcely be attempted—but their devo¬ 
tion, self-sacrifice and untiring zeal will assuredly rmik 
among the noblest records of the war. 

Strong representations have been made to the mili¬ 
tary authorities in favour of a further extension of women's 
sphere in connection with the auxiliary services. There 

* is no Reason, for example, why women should not take 
complete charge, or at any rate assist very materially, 
in cooking the food for the huge armies under training 

* an d even at the front. The supply of food has been, 
and is, on a liberal and even generous scale. It is no 
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vain boast to claim that no army has ever been 
better fed than that which is fighting in the trenches m 
France and Flanders to-day. But at many of the depots 
there is a scandalous amount of waste, and sometimes, 
too, good and wholesome food has been spoiled by inexperi¬ 
enced cooks. One is tempted to suspect that it was a 
long-suffering soldier who first declared that " God sends 
the food but th$ Devil sends the cooks .” There is room 
to-day for a Florence Nightingale to re-organise the whole 
system of army cooking. Certainly, with a number of 
expert housekeepers and women-cooks to superintend 
matters at the various military centres, there would t>e 
much less waste and inefficiency in the preparation of our 
Soldiers’ food than there is at present. 

Women as Shell-makers. 


The making of munitions has made a strong appeal 
to a large class oi women. If they may not march to 
the front like their brothers, to the beat of the drum 
and with the cannon roaring in the distance, if their ser¬ 
vices are not required to nurse the wounded or tend the 
sick, they may at least help to fashion the powerful explo¬ 
sive shells that brought victory to the Allies in the recent 
great attack in Champagne and at La Bassce and will 
yet drive the invaders back beyond the Rhine. The 
making of shells has the thrill of real war-work, and even 
at this arduous task the record of the women and girls 
is worthy of all praise. It is true that even before the 
outbreak of the war a few women were employed at tend¬ 
ing machines which call for little skill on.the part of the 
“ minder/’ but they were few in number and the tasks 
allotted to them were of secondary importance. When 
the first shot was fired, however, all this was changed; 
It soon became apparent that the world was to witness* a 
war of engineers and of ammunition. The demand Tot 
high explosives was unprecedented. A modern .hatte^y 
devours-shells as a furnace swallows fuel. " Eve#i* ito- 


neer to the lathes, and let the women help tod,’ /^ras -the 
ord %°?U tht ? • day^and.the women resgond6d,tjgli|;iloy,a%. 
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While the men were rallying to the drilKhalls and preparing?? 
to take their places in the trenches, the women had also 
found a new outlet for their energies, and thousands to¬ 
day are engaged in the various branches of munition work. 
Nor is it merely the minor task’ at which they are employ¬ 
ed. They assist the skilled en ,meers, it is true, but they 
also attend to many of the more important machines and 
are doing the work in a highly efficient fashion. 

The experience of one great firm e$ shell-makers is 
typical of many others. Sir William Beardmore, at 
hi£ works in Glasgow, employs 800 girls as machinists, 
and the results, he declares, have “ surpassed expecta¬ 
tions.” A writer in the Engineer thus describes the work 
which the girl shell-makers at Messrs. Beardmore's are 
doing 

< " The girls employed were entirely new to the work to which 

they were put; but so great was their enthusiasm that they 
became adepts in the processes which they had to carry out in 
a remarkably short space of time. Moreover, not only did 
they become skilled enough to perform the various operations 
so as to produce articles exactly to gauge, but the average 
output is wonderfully high. . . Some of these girls have now 

been at work for about four months, and were first trained by 
instructors selected from men employed in other departments of 
Messrs. Beardmore’s Works, assisted by skilled operators sent 
down from makers of several of the machines, and they 
were found to be capable of a good output on many of the 
operations after only a week’s instruction. , . Whether done 
by day or by night, the work is fust as good and just as 
speedy." 

That is a high tribute to the work of the girl shell- 
makers, but their achievements do not end there. De¬ 
scribing the work on an 18-pounder shell, the writer says 
ft w | s the original intention of the firm that the screw- 
qittfng on the tapered end of the shell, should only be 
done roughly by the machine and finished afterwards by 
“ a tap;*’’ “ but the girls took upon themselves the final 
screw-cutting on the machine to gauge, and this has been 
fpnnd absolutely satisfactory, - >, ^ , 
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> Sofrie of ‘the ffiavier Vprk, -such as the screwing in 

t>f the base-plug, is done by the mdn, but another task, 
that of rolling the edges of the plug to set it fast, although 
requiring a considerable amount of physical strength and 
exertion, is performed by the women. The girls, we 
. are told, “ will not admit that the work is too heavy foi 
them, and to see them handling 4.5 inch shell bodies on 
the large combination lathes without using mechanical 
assistance or the v labourers provided by the firm, is a great 
pleasure.” * 

It is not pretended, of course, that the women are 
capable of doing the work of a skilled engineer who h& 
served an apprenticeship of six or seven years and is 
$amiliar with the construction and working of many dif¬ 
ferent kinds of machines. No one expects anything 
of the kind, but they have acquired sufficient skill to 
operate one particular machine and to do one special 
branch of work with a celerity and efficiency which ha<= 
astonished even expert mechanics. The demand for mu¬ 
nitions on all the fronts is enormous, altogether without 
precedent in the history of warfare, and men as well as 
women will be called on to supply the needs of the allied 
armies Mr. Asquith, speaking on the munitions diffi¬ 
culty on September 9th, of last year, said : 


“ If the women step in, and if, as I hope and believe will 
be the case, no hindrance will be put in their way, either by 
the employers or the men, we ought to make, and 1 believe 
we shall make, gigantic, and at the same time, rapid strides 
m the solution of one of our most pressing problems.” 


Of the willingness of the women to “ step in ” there 
can be no manner of doubt, and the assurance of the 
Government that the trade unionists will not suffer by, 
the temporary relaxation of their regulations should h$ 
sufficient to avert any threatened trouble in that quartgbh 
There is a very large reserve of women workers who an# 
not engaged in work essential to victory, and if this, WPpx 
of labour is adequately organised, there should be qjp SfflP 
culty in securing a satisfactory solution of the mhmtiphSi 
problem. *-*F.*«* 
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Women’s invasion of the sphere of labour usually 
reserved for the sterner sex has not been confined to the 
making of munitions. When recruiting on a great ^cale 
began, there was soon in many industries a marked 
scarcity of labour. Young men forsook the plough fpr 
the drill-hall; lads behind the counter laid down' the 
“ ellwand ” and took up the rifle instead, and in every 
department of industry the flower of file nation’s man¬ 
hood forsook the arts of peace and began to prepare for 
the grimmer work of the trenches. Again there came a 
call for the women to take the places of the men who 
have gone to the front, and in this case, too, the response 
has been remarkable. In the early morning one’s letters 
will be delivered by a neatly-uniformed young woman 
instead of by the familiar postman. If one travels to 
work by tram-car, the tickets will be checked and punched 
by a woman conductor or, if one has occasion to use the 
train instead, the tickets will, in all probability, be 
collected by an alert and smart-looking young woman. 
Hurrying through the street one may even have to dodge 
a motor car driven by a lady chauffeur, and when one 
arrives at a place of business it is not at all improbable 
that a bright-faced young girl will have taken the place 
of the ordinary lift-boy. Clerical work too has been pass¬ 
ing into the hands of the women, and more than one im¬ 
portant business establishment to-day has a staff composed 
almost wholly of women clerks. Women as ticket-col- 
lectorsi, car-conductors, chauffeurs, clerks, and even as 
gardeners and farm-workers—such is the extraordinary 
transformation that has taken place in the industrial 
life of Britain during the past fifteen months. 

It is true that the employment of women in some of 
the occupations mentioned is not by an}/ means a new 
tiding. Women farm-workers, for example, were fairly 
numerous in certain parts of Scotland and in the north 
of England, but there has been a very"considerable increase: 
ijn their number since the outbreak of. the war. At clerical* 
jvork, too,, women had; previously, proved their efficiency i 
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although" thteie was ’ on* part oi many, employers of 
4 labour a stubborn bar of prejudice* which the war crisis 
in industrial life has effectively broken down. Occasion¬ 
ally, too, one might have seen in remote rural districts a 
robust countrywoman going the daily round delivering 
*>and collecting letters, but it is not until very recently 
Thai; the post-woman has become a fairly familiar figure 
even in large towns, notably in the Metropolis. On the 
other hand, it Vould have been almost possible before the 
«. war to have edunted the women railway workers on the 
fingers of one hand, while women car-conductors were, 
1 think, wholly unknown. 

As car-conductors women have proved a conspicuous 
success. At the conference of the Municipal Tramways’ 
Association held in London last summer, it was stated that 
there were 1,700 women engaged in traffic work alone in 
the tramways. Since that time the number has beeif 
increased by at least fifty per cent., in all probability it ha^ 
been nearly doubled, and there is every indication that the 
number will be materially increased in the near future 
Mr. J. Dalrymple, the general manager of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tiamways, stated that he had had 12,000 
applications for situations. At present Glasgow employs 
818 women conductors. Under the auspices of the 
department there is a school, with a ticket-inspector ai 
teacher, where the women are instructed in their various 
duties. Every pupil has to go through the order of 
inquiring the destination, issuing and punching the tickets, 
and galling out the names of the stations. The remaindei 
of the women sit round on forms as passengers. A further; J 

period of training on the cars, under the supervision,of 
a male conductor, follows, and in the course of eighi, 
days or thereby they were deemed qualified to take fu}b 
charge of the cars. The influence of the women, even M 
the " roughest and toughest ” routes, declared 
manager, was all for the good, and thejrdould handle ‘raS 
ruly men better than the male conductors. It wa%' in 
fact, the unanimous opinion of the conference that wofnen? 

‘ when a,<Megale’. 


conductors were a great success, and 
said there was no suggestion to employ 
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men, tiiere were cries of “ WJiy not*?” ItTs ifibfl than^ 
doubtful whether such an extension of women’s work on^ 
thenars would be advisable. The task of driving a tram- 
car through crowded streets demands not only care and 
skill, but also a considerable amount of physical strength. 
So far as the conducting of the cars is concerned, how-* 
ever, the women have assuredly justified the confidence 
that was placed in them. 

On both the English and Scottish Railways an in¬ 
creasingly large number of women are being employed „ 
as ticket-collectors and porters. Their duties, of course, 
mclude only the lightei and less dangerous branches of 
railwaymen's work. They have neither obtained an entry 
into the signal box nor encroached on the footplate, but 
as cleaners of carriages and in loading and unloading the 
lighter kinds of luggage, and as ticket-collectors, they 
#iave proved their general usefulness, and the officials 
speak well of them. When this work was first thrown 
open to the women of Glasgow the wage was 14s. a week. 
Since th^n it has been advanced to 17s. with a “war 
bonus ” of 2s. weekly. 

^ To the other departments of “ war work ” with which 
women have identified themselves it is only possible to 
refer briefly. It has been computed that an arfiiy of 
100,000 women have taken the places of the men in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland who have gone to the war; accurate 
statistics are not available, but the number mention¬ 
ed is probably, if anything, an under-estimate. In almost 
every branch of industrial life where there has bepi a 
temporary shortage of men, women have been offering 
Iheir services. A considerable number of Scottish women 
teachers spent their hard-earned summer holiday at 
beriy-picking. In the south of England several groups 
of young womfen left college and university to take part 
in hop-picking. .uXJieir number was augmented by several 
women of the^ptofessional classes, organised by the 
'Nattmal Political League and working under the National 
jLand Council. These hop-pickers wer$ engaged on piece 
Work and earned from 12s. to 16s., or perhaps occasionally * 
f&$. much as 20s.tf week; Similar groups of women were 
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, also trained and sent out to take their shate in evgry-day 
rural work—milking, dairying and general farm work. 
It must be confessed that the British farmers did not 4 ook 
enthusiastic over the scheme, sharing perhaps the suspi¬ 
cion of the Countess of Warwick that some of the “ war- 
workers ” were scarcely the type of women who would 
#be of much use at leal hard work. Nattfrally the women 
^workers whom the farmers preferred \vere those familiar 
with rural life--the daughters of agucultural labourers 
and country tiadesmen, and hundieds of this class have 
jendered yeoman service m the hay-held, at harvest 
work, at potato-lifting, at turmp-smglmg and similar 
tasks Both in England and Scotland, however, a woman 
at the plough is still a sufficiently lare spectacle to be 
regarded as one of the “ ferlies ” of the countryside 

To this little army of war-woikers must be added the 
thousands of women and gills who have been engaged ever 
since the outbieak of the war m making the khaki uniforms 
of our soldiers By night as well as by day the combs 
and looms of the big worsted factories have beep, turning 
out khaki cloth not merely by the thousand, but by the 
million yards Other factones have been equally bus/ 
making “ army blankets,” bags, materials for tents, and 
the hundred-and-one other requisites for provisioning the 
greatest armies which the world has ever seen equipped 
for war. Even m normal times, howevei, such woik is 
almost wholly done by women, and the enormous demand 
for the class of war-material referred to has not involved 
any ^departure from the usual industrial methods. 

f 

What the Women of France have Done. ♦ 

f 4 

' It must not be assumed from what has been said 
that the women of England and Scotland are displaying ‘ 
a greater zeal and enthusiasm than their sisters across; 
the Channel. That is not the case. The spirit 
Maid who once marched on Oileans still lives in thoffieartSr 
of the women of France. In France, too, when - tho solder y 
laid down his civilian duties and shouldered ^htS/tnusket,, 
the burden was cheerfully taken up hyMW&f 
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before the ^omen of Scotland had mastered the “ bell- 
punch/’ women were conducting the cars and selling tickets 
on the tramways of Paris and other large towns in 
France. In other departments of life a similar trans¬ 
formation was taking place, and for more than -a year 
now the lady chauffeur has been a familiar figure in France. 
Practically the whole business life of Paris and other 
large French town£ is in women’s hands. As for the& 
« peasant women, theirs has ever been ajf arduous life, 
and the war has added another heavy burden of labour, 
'fwo harvests have been reaped, largely through their 
efforts, and the work of the faim has been carried on even 
with the cannon roaring in the distance. The Paiis 
correspondent of the Morning Post says : 


" This year, as in the past, there is, in the whole of France, 
outside the zone of their armies, scarcely a patch of land, where 
cultivation is possible, that has not been cultivated. In the 
^greater part of the zone of the armies, the work of getting m 
the crops and ploughing and sowing fields has been accom¬ 
plished, while right up on the fighting line, only a mile or so 
4rom the Germans, a certain amount of agricultural labour has 
been done. . . Much of the work, of course, has been done 

by nvomen and children. In Champagne I have seen the 
women in their picturesque sun-bonnets working among the 
vi$es well within the range of the German shell. It was largely, 
thanks to the women, that the unhoped-for harvest of 80,000,000 


quintals of com was gathered in in 1914 despite the invaders, 
?whi|e the vintage produced 62 million hectolitres of wine—17 
mihWs imote than in 1913.” 

r v Nor t should it be forgotten that it was the agricul- 
Itttral efforts of the women of Serbia that saved their land 
from famine. Both in Italy and Russia the woman at the 
"plough is a familiar figure. There is less direct information 
* about what the women of Germany have been doing since 
the outbreak’ of * :the war; but it is evident that 
beyond the Rhine, too, full advantage is being taken of the 
Mg reserve of female* labpur. ’ The “ war work ” of the 
IfGrenjian women has ranged from sweeping the streets, 
loading the refuse on the carts and labouring in the fields' 
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to collecting tickets on the railway and taking the place 
of the Kaiser's conscript soldiers in the offices and factories. 
The Vorwdrts, the official organ of the Social Democrats, 
states that, according to official statistics, 400,000 more 
women have been employed in the factories of Germany 
than during the corresponding hall-year of 1914. 


After the War is Over. 

* 


This abnormal influx of women workers into indus¬ 
trial life raises several vitally important questions. Will 
woman keep her new place in industry after the war is 
over ? Is it in the interests of the physical welfare of 
the race that she should do so ? What effect will the 
employment of women have on the wages of the men 
when they lay aside the rifle and the bayonet and 
return to the plough and the factory ? These are ques¬ 
tions which are already arousing a good deal of atten¬ 
tion both in Britain and m Germany. British trade 
unionists speak in sullen tones of the menace of women 
workers, and the Vorwarts declares that many of the 
women in the factories are worked night and day, and 
that the question of their health is a serious one for the 
future of the country. It also complains that the profits« 
of the contractors are swelled by lower payments being 
made to the women for the same amount of work, and 


that this will ultimately have the effect of lowering wages 
for men in Germany. All that sounds just like an echo 
of the speeches of some of our British trade unionists! ^ 

So far as this country is concerned, I think the fears - 
of the men are, to a large extent, groundless, though not * 
wholly so. It is scarcely to be expected, for example,.y 
that women will retain their positions in the engineering^ 
works to any great extent after the war is over. ApartJ 
altogeth$“ from any Government promise to the tra^?| 
unionists that they will not suffer by the relaxation t>C 
their rules during the war, it must be borne in mind^ that , 
the majring of shells is presumably not going tojb^epi^ 
tinued at high pressure after peace has beem e|tabli|^ea % * 
Sh ®%WWng < ;:ki..no^a^ tipieiJ, 
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branch of engineering work, and the ordinary duties of 
the mechanics demand, not only a high degree of skill, but 
also a considerable amount of hard physical^ labour. A 
< few minor jobs might continue to be done by women 
, workers, but it can scarcely be pretended that they will 
ever become serious competitois with skilled engineers. 

Some of the other occupations to which I have refer¬ 
red are, however, eminently suitable forewomen and girls. 
There is no reason, for example, why 'they should not 

* continue to act as car-conductors ; and the women ticket- 
collectors might well become “ permanent institutions " 
on the British railways These aie occupations which 
are perfectly suitable for women— much more so than 
many of the tasks at which they must earn theu bread 
in the factones and cunng-yards Even at farm-work 
there are many little tasks that a woman’s nimble 
fingers can do much better than the clumsier hands of 
the agricultuial labourer; and both farm-woik and 
gardening—given reasonably humane conditions—aie 
much healthici and pleasanter occupations than the 
ordinary drudgery of the factory. 

In the report on Women-and Wai-Work submitted 
to the Economic Section of the Bntish Association it was 

* Stated that the extra employment of women was regarded 
in the main as a tempoiary measure. The investigators 
iound that “ employers almost unanimously state that 
it is their intention to take back those of their former 
t employe^s V$ho return after the wai ” It was assumed, 
however, that many soldiers will not desire to return to 
their former occupations, so that it might be anticipated 
That “ after the war the proportion of women in industry 
wall be greater than before, and the competition of men 
£nd women win increase.” That I think is inevitable. 
In many cases, no doubt, the young men now fighting in 

■the trenches may return, like Cincmnatus, to thcfplanting 
} If cabbages, but there are others who will prefer a more ‘ 
adventurous life, and will refuse to settle down to the * 
hum-drum round which they abandoned at the ** call of 
:^thc drum/* In certain industries, too, the extra employV 
OTf 1 * of women w$ f#]>abiy.bft necessary long after the' 
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last shot has been fired, as there will be " an enormous 
demand for commodities and equipment to make up for 
the ravages of the war/’ That was the conclusion arrived 
at by the investigators of the British Association, and 
it is, I think, a fairly sound one All this lends strength 
to the view that woman’s invasion of “ fresh woods and 
pastures new ” will not end with the war, but that m 
industrial life as well as m professional life, her sphere 
of usefulness will^be widened and her position improved 
as a result of the social upheaval occasioned by the wai. 


Scotland 


WIUIAM LHAGK. 
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MY WESTERN WINDOW. 

* • 

- / 

T HE name over which I write is much more to me 
than a mere nom de plume to conceal identity. 
When I think of “ my western window ” I have no 
house of stone or lime in mind, for of such a house I have 
,never yet been the proud possessor. I have never even 
had a rented house of my own. Once, indeed, for a period 
of twelve months I lived m a house which, in a certain sense, 
4 might have been called mine, but I am bound to confess 
that in all my wandering, homeless life, I never was so 
utterly without a home as I was then. The responsi¬ 
bility of ownership sat so heavily upon me that I was 
* robbed of all the pleasures that are supposed to make 
ownership desirable. During that year I spent as much 
.of my time us possible out of doors, for I found it irksome 
"beyond description to keep house in either sense of the 
term. 

It is then clear that the house, whose western win¬ 
dow I wish to write about, is not of stone and lime, nor of 
brick nor wood, nor indeed of any material substance 
whatever. And yet I cannot call it, as at first I was in¬ 
clined to call it, a house of dreams, for it is to me the most 
real thing in the world. It is wonderfully situated, this 
house 1 of mine^strangely designed, and peculiarly built. 
It is a moveable house and comes with me wherever I go. 
In fact, now" that I think of it, I live in my house and carry 
it with me, in, much‘the same way as a tortoise lives f in and 
fairies its shell,* 1 ! H and my house are really pne, although 
x am compelled'to separate, the two in thought. At 
‘^present it is situated on the sloping ascent of a high moun¬ 
tain whose summit seems to reach the sky, and whose 
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base, for aught I know, reaches.down to the nether* 
abyss. The summit is snow-capped, and the ascent there¬ 
to, though steep, is not inaccessible, but there is no pathway 
leading straight or zig-zagging up to the summit. The 
mountain is still unclimbed nor can pathway be made by,, 
any foot but mine. The name of the mountain, if you are 
curious to know, is Life and the snow-clad summit that 
dazzles the eye when the sun shines full upon it is called 
Fruition. ^ 


My house has an eastern aspect and thus looks up to 
the long lone mountain. The view towards the east is, 
on the whole, a pleasant one. There are, no doubt, bare 
bleak stretches of sand, but when the sun shines upon them, 
each grain of sand resembles dust of gold and each pebble 
sparkles like a polished diamond. There arc also frown¬ 
ing rocks and yawning gorges, but there are so many 
beautiful trees surrounding them that in the distance 
they can scarcely be discerned by the naked eye. There 
are green grassy glades that invite one to rest, there are 
murmuring nils and sparkling fountains, and the side of 
the mountain is pleasantly clad with trees, and inhabited 
by birds that sing in their branches. Of course the sun 
does not always shine, and the prospect differs with change 
of weather. Sometimes clouds obscure the view, some¬ 
times rain or sleet or pelting hail come sweeping down 
the mountain, and then the outlook is somewhat dread¬ 


ful, To the south of the snow-capped summit there is a 
gap in the mountain through which on very clear days I 
can see from my upstairs window away into a world be¬ 
yond. How much I owe to that gap and the glimpses 
affords me of worlds away, beyond at the back of tlkr ; 
mountain ! I do not always see the gap, much less.* sea- 
through and beyond it, for there are days and weeks 
gether when impenetrable mist envelops the mountahffi 
But on clear mornings when the mists have rolled; 

: it often seems to me that I have climbed tb the#i?n 
'world and can see away across immeasurable 


Awaybeyoijd time'shorizon upon the. p4g<®Sfl® 
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►tfivery lime I see through that gap I feel that for the time 
vbeing I have snapped all the bonds that bind me, and have 
pushed out all the boundary walls that surround and con¬ 
fine me. The name of that gap is Hope , a name with which 
#you are no doubt familiar. My eastward view is on the 
petiole, then, magnificent and impressive, lhe vastness of 
the mountain, its solemn grandeur, its imposing stateli¬ 
ness, its snow-clad'peak dazzling in the sunshine—all these 
are impressive, but the dread mystery of *it when it is en¬ 
veloped in fog—that is simply indescribable. 

How difleient the view from the western window of 
which I want to wnte! The back of my house faces the 
west, and the western wall is penetrated by a solitary win¬ 
dow, wfliich admits the light to a pleasant little room in 
, which I love to spend the evening. West of my house 
theie is a stream which, gathering volume iioni many 
tributaries as it goes, flows into the abyss at the base of 
^che mo” min. lhe western window commands a full 
view o that stream w r hose colour changes with the play 
of light upon it, and with the condition of the weather in 
the vicinity of my house. Sometimes the stream is lovely, 
now olive coloured, and now dark gi cen. When the setting 
sun shines full upon it, it looks like polished gold, and in 
the moonlight it resemble.-* a stream of molten silver. 
\But when rain falls and a storm rages round my house, it 
igro\ys sullen and tuibid, and at times becomes a raging 
patatact, muddy, noisy and angry. Sometimes it affords 
me^supreme delight and at other times it terrifies and un¬ 
nerves me. The name of tl\e stream is Memory . 


% This stream and the abyss into which it flows are 
periodically haunted. Perhaps they are always haunted, 
but it'is only in the evening after sunset, and only at 
the season of the new moon that the diabolical ghosts 
that haunt' them play their most hideous pranks. Of 
course it is evening that one naturally wants to look 
through a ‘Western window. Then one wants to see the 
Jplden sun go gently down, to see the glory of the depart¬ 
ing day with its afterglow, to see the rich variety of nature's 
genius as day by day she puts forth new creations that far, 
JJfSSptrip anything, the ..versatile human .mind can. 
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conceive or the most skilful human*hand execute.* U»e 

wants to see nature’s inexhaustible resources, and her 
inimitable skill in mixing colours, and above all to see her 
lavish expenditure of all that is most excellent, and the 
more than regal generosity with which she throws open 
her gallery of priceless masterpieces to all alike, careless 
of appreciation, content with the silent praise of excel¬ 
lency. To see all these things one wants to look out 
through his western ^window at eventide. But as I have 
said, the scene upon which my western window looks is 
haunted by the most hideous of ghostly shapes. No 
sooner has the sun sunk below the horizon, no sooner has 
the credent of the new moon appeared in the western sky, 
before the stars begin to peep, then thousands of spectres 
arise from the haunted stream like mist from some 


tropical swamp. They make the most ugly grimaces, dance 
a hideous dance, and give utterance to the most fearsome 
and unearthly noises. I have seldom, if indeed ever yet, 
met the man who, on such nights, is brave enough to look 
through that window unmoved. Without laying myself 
open to the charge of cowardice I unhesitatingly say I 
cannot bear to look upon the scene. It is no use telling me 
to go forth like a man and “ lay ” these spectres ; they are 
illusive and impenetrable. During the seasons when I 
know the stream is haunted I seldom go into my western 
100 m after sunset. If by any chance I should go in, I 
never fail to pull down the blind. But a strange thing is 
that I have never yet discovered any means of keeping' 
the blind perrfianently drawn. If I stand and with my 
own hand hold it down it is all right, but as soon as I relax* 
my hold upon it, or go and lie down in my easy*chair thf; 
meditate, it creeps slowly and imperceptibly up, so thfj^t 
when I open my eyes I look out upon the haunted 
Oh ! what would I not give to the ingenious man 
could contrive some means of keeping that blind per^gfi 
ently drawn ; for I love my western room, but alasd'^tEpI^ 
grinning spectres that hover over the stream 3 
peace of mind, not only during the seasQit, 
are There in force, but for many nights after/Wai^X^S 
I ,.am haunted, to-morrow night* IdshMtTASBer 
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I *wa$ haunted, and the third nightf' I may dream of it. 
% Perhaps you would like % to know the names of these spec- 
Vtres that haunt the stream called Memory upon which my 
f western window looks. I cannot tell you the names of 
them all, but here are some of the chief: Regrets, Dis¬ 
appointments, Irreparable Mistakes, Lost Opportunities. 
* These are but a few of them, but they are among the chief 
of that hideous crew, and I fancy you are not altogether 
unfamiliar with their names. f 

I have written of the distant view. Just outside my 
windofo is a little garden planted with different kinds of 
shrubs and flowers. The planting of it and the tending 
of it has been the chief pleasure of my life. If you look 
you will see that many of the flowers and shrubs ale com¬ 
mon, just such as you will find in any garden, but a few 
are rare, especially my evergreens, and it is of these rare, 
uncommon specimens I feel proud. One rare plant that 
•is difficult to cultivate gives more real pleasure when it 
takes root and giovs than a dozen ordinary plants that 
may be found in the hedgerows. But if you look again 
you will see that some of my rare evergreens are begin¬ 
ning to wither and one or two that occupy a central and 
•conspicuous place are dead. I have not removed them 
from their places, for I entertained hopes that with 
the Spring they would revive, but they seem quite dead. 
‘Why they withered and died after having flourished so 
Well for a while, I do not know. Perhaps the climate is 
unfavourable, for the nights are chilly. Perhaps they 
have not been tended with sufficient care, for it is not 
always easy to remember how sensitive some plants are, 
and how they ittay be quite destroyed by digging about 
them' or by pruning them. Or it may be that some secret 
memy, some cankerworm or some parasite is at work. I 
do not know. \I canttot explain it. I only know some of 
Jmy most prized evergreens upon which I laboured with 
jeare have withered, tod nty very best one is dead, and 
ijdth them has largely died my interest in gardenings 
•That haunted stream does not trouble me more on the ‘ 
night of the new moon “when I see it through my window 1 
than do these faded'plants dyhen I ..look at them through ^ 
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the window by day. What are these withered evergreens ? ^ 
They are Broken Friendships anti Lost Love , names with * 
which I trust you are not familiar. * 

Do you wonder now that I like to draw down the 
blind of my western window ? I cannot bear to look 
through it. Theiefore I rise early on clear mornings 
and look out through the eastern windows upon the long* 
ascent, the snow-crowned summit, and .away through the 
open^gap to th$ fair land of promise. With my mind 
thus occupied I am able, to some extent, to forget the 
spectral forms that haunt the stream of memory and the 
withered evergreens that disfigure my western garden. 


A WANDERER. 

Rajkot. 
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ON* THE EIFFEL TOWE£. 

A STORY OF STRANGE MEETINGS. 


I. 


After tiie Mothers' Mefting. 


, • 

N ot so much as a whispered allusion to yesterday's sen¬ 
sation had been permitted. Under t he sharp eye of the Jady 
■ cutter-out, supervisor and reader, these meek matrons had re- 
jmained automatic. True, that a stifled yawn, a furtive glance 
af the clock and nudging of the nearest elbow bespoke impatience. 

: Except ftir occasional little breaks—the inspection of a baby’s - 
pinafore or of a boy’s shirt—only the reader’s voice was heard. 

...Andyheard’so drearily, so entirely without interest! Yet ttye 
story-book belonged to a category of beloved writers, mostly 
Authoresses whose novels abound in love-making and always end 
tVefl* • An unhappy denouement, the final severance of devoted 
Ip vers, under ordinary circumstances would have kept these 
haird-wprking 'wives and mothers awake at night, a tetchy baby 
fiot Th^e./soV On this particular afternoon none cared a straw 
for.h^ro’ or ;heroitie., The two hours’ routine for once seemed a 
petianceOy 4 ,.Wfth’Wn&t juvenile alacrity did all jump up when the 
3octoris :hallrclo6|c chimed five, how lightniifg-like were pocketed 
scissors, ■ huslie&^ab ■ the - oldest present still called their needle- 

spectacles. How Epicurean their Smiles . 
•.a^htey ifiled Maids’ parlour there to be regaled wijth 1 , 

\ c , to regain the ^privilege of speech!' 

i;I^6r^et^thp,fe^^ies%,eager for release from self-imposed bonds.... 

fcjrtuuateiy^^ a thing heard of in this town,”J 
Ijpsitheticially .sighed, ,M^ A $hefgdhi,ithe ex-rec'toress add President'; 
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, “ Say instead, never unfortunately/’ sharply put in Mrs. 
De Lacy Gee, moneyed widow of a rich Squire, whose one object' 
in life was to keep hardened philanthropists at bay. “ Would 
you believe it, ladies,” here she shot almost a vicious glance at 
some present, “ incredible as it may seem, for the very first time 
since my dear husband's will was proved six months ago, twenty- 
four whole hours have passed without a single call on me by the 
—so-called benevolent.” 

“ I perfectly agree with Mrs. De Lacy Gee, but on quite 
other grounds, the worse for me,” cried Miss Banncrett, an 
admirable type of George Macdonald’s ” sweet little woman of 
fifty.” “ Anyhow, we have something to talk about more inter¬ 
esting than the east winds.” 

Had the words been pointed they were not so taken. 

“ Ah ! these March winds,” almost groaned out a fourth 
speaker, Miss Comber, this time no dapper little spinster like 
the other, but a somewhat freezingly good woman. ‘‘Not so 
easily forgotten when in one’s bones, Miss Bannerett! And for 
my own part, the girl not belonging to my own set, I cannot take 
much interest in her fate-” 

“ Well, Miss Comber,” roughly interrupted a jolly matron, 
” I suppose it would upset you a bit to learn that the poor thing 
had been murdered ?” 

Next to the ex-rectoress, the rector’s wife being perpe¬ 
tually engaged with her yearly recurrent baby, Mrs. Thompson 
was the great parochial authority. Wife of the churchwarden, 
,a flourishing butcher, both devoted church-workers, she wa,s. 
'always invited to the drawing-room tea following a Mothers^ 
Meeting. Between the very stand-off Miss Comber and 
worthy tradeswoman there was invariably a. little sparring. 

• much did the formey plume herself upon belonging to 
of gentility that she had returned Mark Rutherford's/ 
novel, to the Pier librarian with the remark : ” I, caniiot.^oj^l^; 
interest myself in an ironmonger’s daughter, the herpifie^ 

•/. - “ Murders are always shocking of course,”, 

.superior reply, “ but of almost daily occurrence,;' Wf* 
very>oqr eyes out concerning folks read of in t|ie S( ^jejw^|/ 

%I don’t know: about that,” Mrs. Tho'mjisq^iJ^p^ 

' ^undjer' ^ny circumstances, to be put,, 

not I^pose/M 1 ^ ’ 
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A second ^rebuff was cut short by what always occasioned 
a mild thrill in these feminine divans, namely, the intrusion 
; of the ’ masculine element. A sprinkling always infused 
’. animation, it seemed a whiff from an outer world, especially on 
"George Macdonald’s “ sweet little women of fifty/* in this place 
well represented, did the charm work. 

K “ Ah ! here comes the rector, he is sure to know something," 
. i ejaculated Miss Comber in a voice of relief. 

However much the other sex may be criticised in novels or 
. decried in real life, one attribute is willingly accorded every son 
' of Adam. Men are always sure to know something! These 
favoured beings, and these only, have the key of the human 
arcana, are beyond question the depositories of its inmost secrets. 

Now the ex-rcctoress’s son-in-law, Mr. Cyril Ashley, was 
thO reverse of a know-all, indeed outside a Mothers’ Meeting he 

• would probably pass for the unknowingest among the unknowing. 

• But he was a traditional authority ; like the Pope he wore a 
^triple crown, in other words, exercised theological, moral and 

social jurisdiction throughout his domain. No up-to-date eccle¬ 
siastic was the incumbent of St. Timothy’s. Artless as the homilies 
jof lay. Methodists on the beach o’ Sundays was his preaching. 
But it suited his audience to a T. On the foregoing Sunday had 
jhe not drawn copious,tears from penitents of both sexes by a 
Runeral sermon ? Therein he had described the death-bed 
Repentance of an aged parishioner, his haunting offence being 
**twb* motor-trips on the Sabbath ! 

' ■/ / 'After shaking hands all round, the reverend gentleman sank 
4 wearily into an arm-chair and accepted a cup of tea. That tired- 
VutTook. was natural enough in the father of twelve children, 
■%11 fiving arid’ enjoying excellent appetites. 


f’ / -'i'lffW&'&tp -dying with impatience, Mr. Ashley/* began Mrs. 
R>e Lacy Gee^ ‘‘ IsR reaHy true she vanished as if the earth 
Chad swaUcwed Rer/qp ?** 


HjS.:answ£f .t$a$ a r melancholy gesture of acquiescence. 

it A'i-js' 't_ T _. _ i_i 1 


And the 



jj^ } has—I won’t as yet say—had—-just 
a young woman so circum- 
companion. Any’ news, of 


This time the lady gcjt an equally depressing shake pi the 
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I suppose you don't happen to know. Sir,* how much money 
she is supposed to have had about her when she left the house ?’* 
Mrs. Thompson ventured to ask. 

Just then, before the rector had time to answer, another 
visitor was announced, his unexpected arrival being vociferously 
greeted. Now, indeed, everyone present felt that suspense would 
be put an end to and curiosity more than gratified. 

In these early George Fifthian days, fOr. Winterbottom, / 
time-honoured practitioner and medical officer of health, may;,- 
already be described as a survival, indeed he was next door to 
a curio. Still adhering to the silk hat and frock coat, also the 
bedside air of former days ; his grey-liaired coachman, shabby 
Victoria and aged nag, being ot a piece with their master. Out¬ 
wardly, indeed, the doctor had nothing in common with his* 
engaging contemporaries of a later generation, one and all looking 
like so many country squires as impeccably tailored, a smart 
chauffeur in top boots beside them, they fly like despatch 
riders in their motor cars. 

The good old doctor retained another obsolete but genial 
characteristic. He was a perambulating newsletter, a walking- 
chronicle, the greatest gossip in the place. His patients could 
feel mathematically assured on one point. He might not cure 
their dropsy or sciatica, he would quite certainly enliven their 
spirits with the latest tit-bit of news or scandal. Ah! those 
good old antediluvian doctors. One never heard the words, 
neurotic or neurasthenic, during the much-abused but wholesome 
Victorian regime. Our old practitioners had a better card up 
their sleeves than scientific nostrums or hypnotism. They knew. , 
that the world is made up of grown-up children, from cradle tp„, 
grave agog as bantlings for old wives’ tales and neighboursV 
goings-on. 

" Well, doctor," asked Mrs. De Lacy Gee, Mis. Thompson 
giving way to the moneyed doyenne ot the place. "Now whpt 
about this extraordinary affair ? Any news of the runs^wa^j 
The police at work ?" . ■ ' . > * 

* ■■ Glancing at the appetisingly laden ^tea-table and s) 
with the .consciousness of an authority more than able^tS. 
all, demands, Dr. Winterbottom cleared his throati * AT n 

_ 4 . m*. JX 4- A « 1 ««<A /St A ^ A 
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“ An extraoidinary affan and in certain 1 expects more extra- 
oidmary than any event I ever heard of On my word, l am 
here confounded, for once fUbbeigasted, at a dead loss, on my 
beam ends *” 

“ (iood s ranoiis, doctor, you don t mean to say that she has 
hanged heiself -vutli her”—girtus—was on the lady’s lips, just 
in time she substituted the more decorous words, “ motor veil 
“Humph* ma’am, that would be a conclusive end of the 
mattci, a long-stop as cnckcteis say. Just a police enquny, an. 
inquest and a case of felo de se, suicide whilst of unsound mind, 
tht whole affan foigotttn before the week is out But to day we 
aie all faced with an unpit cedented situation A young lady 
just puts on her hat and glo\es and m bioad daj light sets out, 
as she says, to do a little shopping and—aliem * bio tiace to be 
heaid of her and what is c\tn more bewildenng, nobody cares 
to go to the expense of an investigation * ’ 

The doctoi’s news or latliei ck nth of news canu like a 
thundcibolt Evtijone was dumbfounded 

“ How teinble to think that i pc 1 son we drank tea with only 
two days ago, wc should nc\ci sec 01 probably he ir of again,” 
jMiss (ombtr at last said with a deep sigh One might have 
supposed she was alluding to a bosom fuend 

“ My eleai voung lady, ’ intciposed the doctor, foi unlike 
the lest of the Aorld he was alw lys arnubli enough to antedate 
rather than forestall annive 1 sat k‘ how' many mdniduals 
there aie wc should all be delighted ik \t r to st e or hear of again *” 
"Tea is stntd if you pic ise na am ” sud the spick and 
span parlour-maid to Mrs Q hei s old 

Whereupon icctoi and doctor sprang io then hot, doing their 
bed to make up for want of meic youthlul c i\ ihcis, and for the 
moment mild conviviality icigned Miss Carisbroke’s oddly fallen 
windfall m the shape of *a fortune and disappearance, were for¬ 
gotten. * 

* ' (To be Continued) 


* M betham-edwabps. 

Hastings , 
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I N 1S71 the late Dr. W. W. Hunter discussed in a book 
a question which sounds remarkable and strange 
at the present day, namely, whether Indian Musalmans. 
are “ bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen!" 
He asserted and claimed to have established two. great 
facts—a standing rebel camp on the Frontier, and a ' 
chronic conspiracy within the Empire, and it appears that 
for nine months the newspapers in Bengal were engaged 
in discussing the question which sounds so singular in our 
ears. However, the point was seriously raised, and the 
opinions of learned Moulvis were obtained. TJie decision 
was that “ the Indian Musalmans are bound by their law 
to live peaceably under the British rule/’ Dr. Hunter 
added the proviso that “ the obligation continued only . 
so long as we performed our share of the contract and- 
respected their rights aiid spiritual privileges.” He then, 
proceeded to examine the various grievances put fprward;, 
in the newspapers and in formal petitions to Government,! * 
and admitted the justice of some and denied the truth of 
others. Several of these grievances are now quite for-' , 
gotten, while others exist, but it is more and more recog* « 
nised that the remedy lies in the hands of the Musalmans^; 
themselves. Thus the Muslims are said to have accus^dg 
the ^Government of * having “ closed every honouranR^ 
walk of life to professors of their , creed,”, because** 
admission to these walks was possible only v throufflai 5 *l 1? 

. *> * . • i r 1 _ _ 5*1___ . II r **t s _ 


system of education which was. more readily accept! 
the .Hindus than by the Musalmans. TheWj^^ 
, power: and of the emoluments of govemiqerit wj' v 
/ been almost monopolised ” by the latter, undr 1 
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the' hands of Hindus, and it appears that the discontent 
engendered by this turn in the wheel of fortune made the 
; community, in the opinion of all officials from the Viceroy 
downwards, “ a source of permanent danger to the 
, - Empire.'* A change of policy was advocated, and whether 

• as a result of that change or otherwise, the mutual con¬ 
fidence established between the Government on the one 
hand and the community on the other gradually improved, 
until when the National Congress was started mostly by 
Hindus, and the Musalmans started their own indepen-. 
dent, if not altogether rival, organisations, many officials 
began to think that the Muslims were the more loyal and 
reliable of the two great communities. This opinion must 
have been confirmed by the rise of anarchism in Bengal 

. among Hindus and its influence in other provinces, chiefly 
in the same community. The Musalmans of India, 
.however, are not as isolated from the rest of the world 
as are the Hindus, and whenever the fortunes of their 
co-religionists elsewhere are adversely affected by strain¬ 
ed relations with Christian nations, the effect of the course 
of history in other parts 6f the world on the attitude of 
^Indian Muslims gives rise to curious and suspicious en¬ 
quiries, and questions are asked in the British Parliament 
‘‘to find out whether the officials here are awake or are nod- 
*ding. The Secretary of State, of course, replies that 
nobody ever heard of the Himalayan gods closing their eyes 
in sleej): if they ever close them, they do so only in 
meditation. It seems to be the general opinion now that- 
elements of danger may exist in either of the great com- , 
munities, but neither can be suspected as “a permanent 
danger to the Empire." And, indeed, it would be foolish 
to express distrust of any community as a whole. 

\ Was there ever a nation that had no grievance to be , 
redressed' by its Government ? Can anyone undertake! t 
jjre&y that the days of conspiracies are past, or that poli-; 

* d fanaticism is less dangerous than religious fervour ? 

/punter laid down certain maxims which, as they,' 
Haen recently acted upon, seem to embody perennial 
, He wrote that in the first place an attempt to;| 
//^nspiracies J?y /wholesale prosecutions;^with6ut|| 
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-enquiring into the causes of discontent, would only 
fan the zeal of fanatics and array on their side the sym¬ 
pathies of the more sober sections of the population, and 
therefore the necessary enquiries must be made and the 
“ distempered class must be segregated without the 
slightest feeling of resentment, but with absolute 
strength.” This was Lord Morley’s famous policy of 
” rallying the moderates.” When the causes of dis¬ 
affection are not formulated, as in the case of the mys¬ 
terious anarchists, the precept about avoiding resentment 
may demand the psychological attributes of a Yogi. How¬ 
ever, there may be fanaticism in putting down fanaticism, 
and in theory, at least, it may be possible to imagine a line 
between sagacity and want of tact. Secondly; Dr. Hunter 
wrote that, though an enquiry into causes of discontent 
would be conducted with more dignity and gracefulness 
before pressure was brought to bear from without, never¬ 
theless, it would be mischievous vanity to allow such con¬ 
siderations to delay justice, where injustice was fairly 
obvious. This precept was illustrated by Lord Morley’s 
policy and has been even more conspicuously acted upon 
by H. E. Lord Haidinge. One result of acknowledging 
that it is never inopportune lo rectify a wrong is that even 
the war does not suspend a discussion of controversial 
political questions outside the legislative councils. Many 
of the Bombay Musalmans were unwilling to hold a meet¬ 
ing of the Moslem League during Christmas, while their 
co-religionists of northern India were in favour of follow¬ 
ing the example of the National Congress. The dispute - 
was settled at a private conference undei the presidency i 
of H. E. Lord Willingdon. The reason of His Excellency's^ 
presence at such a conference probably was that certain,^ 
newspapers had attributed the opposition to ther, 
proposal of the northerners to official inspiration and 
head of the presidency wished to show in a practical^; 
manner that his government apprehended no 
from the legitimate exercise of their rights by thq^J^iv 
lems of his province. O' 

A more important and abiding result of .th^fohdy*? 
,<rf treating the Hindu and the MusalmatC;d$|gand^‘ 
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iii thV same spirit,* and lending aii equally ready 
.ear to** both, has been that the Uvo communities are com- 


. ing more and more to perceive, not only the harmlessness, 

- but the utility of pursuing their common ends in harmony 

- with each other. The personal influence of certain Muslim 
' leaders in bridging the gulf between the two communities 
/.cannot, indeed, be ignored or undervalued, but besides 
the personal factor, the trend of events both in India and 
in other countries, and the Government’s declared policy 
of discountenancing rivalries and deprecating the clanger 
to the public peace therefrom, have given a new direction 

I to the political activities ol educated Musalmans. Right 
-up to Lord Minto’s time they were in the habit of 
'emphasizing* their separate interests more than the general 
-interests represented by the National Congress, and their 
demand of special electorates marked the acme ol their 
/distrust of acquiescence in the reforms advocated 


^by.,what has been called the Hindu Congress. Their 
■separate interests are indeed watched by the Moslem 
‘JLeague. According to Dr. Hunter, the Musalmans of 
; Bengal “ with one consent spurned the instruction 
'of idolaters through the medium of the language 
\bf idolatory,” and to this day the demand for instruc¬ 
tion in schools by Muslim teachers, through Urdu or other 
Vernaculars specially favoured by their community, is put 
•-forward with unabated persistence, even where the Musal- 
Snans- speak the same language in their homes as their 
/Hindu fellow-subjects. The comparison between the 
loaves and fishes of Government Service and of the rewards 
if public life that fall to the lot of the two communities, . 
is carried on with the same vigilance as it was forty-five 
yearn ago, . Nevertheless, a large number of Musalman 
leaders’ feel that, not by clogging the movements of their 
•more* agile brethren, but by trying to march with them •. 
■are tfe interests of their community advanced along with ■, 
'tfiosa of others. The Hindus constitute the majority of-..: 
(the population, and 1 when their educated spokesmen ask 
ior,- a concession, the possible negative circumstance of V 
gjjfisalinans .not having actively co-operated with ’: them ^ 
^^fecientnumbers,; would, not justify-a refusal, as'lpngf^' 
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as that concession is of advantaged to both communities; <■ 
and when that is granted, every community that has reaped , 
the benefit is bound to thank those who have laboured ; 
to secure it. The concessions demanded by the National 
Congress are, many of them, of more or less equal benefit 
fb all communities, and when the Government is disposed 
to grant them, it would be ungracious for the Moslem. 
League to belittle the services and repudiate the aspira¬ 
tions of the more forward political thinkers and workers. 
Thus the League has adopted even the ideal of “ colo-' , 
nial self-government/* with a slight reservation. Certain 
writers are fond of speculating what would happen if 
that boon were granted now and the British were to retire - - 
immediately from India. Some are of opinion that the* 1 
Hindu majority would sway the destinies of the-whole 
nation, and others that the more virile Musalmans would, 
lord it over the rest. Some are impressed by the hete¬ 
rogenous composition of the Hindu community and the 
mutual antagonism between various castes, while Mr. 

J. C. Oman, for example, reminds them of the bitter ani¬ 
mosities between Sunnis and Shialis, and the various 
nationalities from which the Musalmans are drawn. If . 
these speculations are ill-advised, thev are also irrelevant, 
for no responsible leaders have hinted at the desirability 
of British withdrawal, nor have British statesmen threat¬ 
ened the country with so portentous an eventuality. 

Those who have seriously thought of gradually work- 
. ing towards the ideal, and not merely recording it m, 
resolutions, are confronted at the outset by the frequently 
broils to which certain Hindu and Mahomedan festivals^ 
give rise and the difference of opinion even between the^v 
educated leaders of the two communities on certain poli-L,*, 
tical questions. The attempts made to compose the “ 
differences have so far produced no 1 angiblfc resnltjS 
For the amicable settlement of the disputes which** 

; between the less educated sections, the Govempe^# f $8 
India was some time ago requested to consider thd lea 4 ®" 
/bility of appointing conciliation boards wherever , 
sary. The Local Governments consulted, poh^ecjgfotljj 
Tthe ofevious difficulty of selecting arbitrators / wher-" 1 ^*" 5 
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be accepted by all parties and of ensuring obedience to 
the awards of the boards. This difficulty could not have 
been absent from the minds of the originators of the 
proposal: it is so patent. They do not seem to have 
been confident of the immediate success of the scheme, 
though in view of the infrequency of religious disputes 
between Hindus and Musalmans in the Native States, 
they might have -hoped for beneficial results to accrue 
from the association of Indian leaders with the British 
officers who are called upon to settle the disputes. A 
more comprehensive and far-reaching object of the pro¬ 
posers of the scheme appears to have been to educate the 
communities gradually in the difficult task of compound¬ 
ing their differences—a kind of education without which 
self-government is not possible. Lord Ripon’s famous 
Resolution on the extension of municipal self-government 
explained that the reform did not contemplate immediate 
and unqualified success of lhe experiment, but was 
intended to provide the necessary preliminary education 
to the people. In the same spirit are conceived some of 
the reforms recommended by Sir William Wedderburn 
and his school. The creation of advisory boards to assist 
district officers and the appointment of assessors to help 
income-tax collectors are among the suggestions of this 
i school. While the promise of a fair measure of im¬ 
mediate success is undoubtedly a necessary recommenda¬ 
tion of every reform, its educative value is, from the 
standpoint of the ideal ot autonomy, even a greater rc- 
' commendation. The official reply to the proposal in 
favour of conciliation boards for the settlement of religi¬ 
ous disputes takes no note of the higher and more remote 
ambitions of those who are so troubled in their minds by 
the want of harmony between various sects, castes, and 
communities. Perhaps it is not within the province of 
.local administrators to recognise and encourage those 
^aspirations, and only a Secretary of State or a Viceroy 
!may be competent to address himself to the delicate re¬ 
sponsibility of countenancing far-reaching political am- 
Hbitions. However, if conciliation boards are likely to . 
•hq.effective in. pouring oil on troubled waters, it is open. 
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to the National Congress and th<? Moslem League, and 
their branches in the provinces and districts, to appoint 
such boards, and if these be ready to act on their own 
initiative, will their assistance be spurned by the ofticers 
who are responsible for the maintenance of the public 
peace ? Will not the appointment of such committees 
by the political organisations provide more valuable edu¬ 
cation in self-help than when the boards are officially 
brought into existence ? Perhaps the experiment will 
be doubly educative. 

H NAHA IN A RAO. 

Bombay. 

THE REED WARBLER. 


I asked the quiet hills if they-knew Peace-- 
The fair and beautiful who loved the wood ? 
That I might find her and my searchings cease, 

I heard a whispering—they understood ! 

P>ut what was meant only the dreamers know. 
The shy reed-warbler sang that Peace was Christ; 

I longed to tell you this some time ago, 

For they, and we as well, must bide the tryst. 

I thought I’d found it, wandering alone, 

Where drifting lilies crown the leafy edge 
Of that still pool, which like a moonstone shone 
In the enamelled green of grass and sedge. 

Long time I mused—then would the silence breaks 
So struck the waters, when from every breast 
Came melody so sweet, my heart did ache , 
Because I could not follow it—nor rest. 

But it had been ! this soft ethereal song; . 

And stirred my spirit as a dream will sleep,' ,;. 
Would my soul sing if Christ should pass along!?: 

I cannot think it would—thereat I weep,;,!y^, 

• i.i **«.*’. 

VIOLET DE’ 

Oxford. 
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A TALK OF MAORILAND. 

QANGI was drunk, but Rangi was glorious. Not that the 
drink made him so. It would rather have lessened his 
■ glory, if anything could ; but nothing could. Nature had made 
’ him glorious. She must have been in an extravagant mood when 
she fashioned Rangi, for he was beautiful, as New Zealand half- 
. castes sometimes .ire. 

■. ' He was tall and straight, squaiely but slimly built, lithe 
and graceful as a young tiger; and he had a face a god might 

• envy. No wonder people turned to look again as he passed. 

• ■ He came down the street with unsUady step, his hat rakish¬ 
ly askew, a smile on his lips, and there was a roguish twinkle in 

: his eye, for he knew lie would meet some more of his friends at 
the hotel. 

,n 

As he turned the c ornor, a chorous of eager voices greeted 
him. ' They gathered round him, slapping him on the bark, with 
/ ;V Hello, Rangi!" "How goes it, boy ? ' "How is Dandy?" 
,V\Come and have a drink, old chap?” 

»\\ V ’ But with a graceful gesture he waved them aside. 

, N, 1 " No, boys, no !" he *,aid. " I’ve had enough already," 
.» ’and his manly voice was somewhat thick. He certainly had 
./enough, and he knew it. It was a sign of their regard for him, 
. that his friends urged him no more. 

It was not a habit of his to take too much. He had met too 
'many'friends that day, for the town was already tilling for the 
/• races. .' * 

/^Besides," he continued, "I’m riding Dandy, and must 
**. get home. It is getting, late. He is going to win his race to¬ 
morrow, boys, so put all your money on him. He can’t lose,- for 
; ^tc is. as fit as I am."* . 


> 
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They all laughed—Rangi was always so fit., 

, “I wiS go and bring him round and you can see for your¬ 
selves.” 

Presently he came again, leading a beautiful bay horse. 
Rangi was right when lie said Dandy was lit; there was no doubt 
-about that. Impatient to be off, the splendid creature stood 
arching his glossy neck and pawing the ground, his sensitive ears 
moving to and fro, Ins nostrils quivering. His skin shone like 
satin, and very proudly Rangi stroked his nose, talking gently 
to his favourite. 

“ Well, boys, what do you think of him ?” he asked. 

There were so many replies that Rangi got mixed, and the - 
wine was making his head swim 

With a light, quick movement he sprang to the saddle, more 
at home there than anywhere. 

“ Look for me after the races to-morrow, boys, and we 
will have a merry night,” he called back 

Many admiring eyes followed them as they went swinging 
along. 

“ By Jove, what a splendid pair of thoroughbreds they 
are !” one remarked. "It seems queer to call a half-caste a 
thoroughbred, but Rangi certainly is one, any way you like 
to take him.” 


He was right, for in all things Rangi was fine. His big 
noble nature looked out through Ins fearless eyes. No man had 
ever gone to him for aid and been refused. He was as lavish 
with his gold as with his smiles. Old and young, rich and poor * 
alike, loved Rangi. 

w i • * 

As he rode joyously along he met a little bare-footed boy.';.. 
The little fellow suddenly threw up his hat, shouting “ Hurray/,' 11 ' 


Rangi, ’ray!” He always greeted Rangi thus. He never V. 
forgot the night—-it was Christmas Eve—when he stood looking 
in the window of a toy-shop, longing for the toys he could nojt^ 
get. He was turning sorrowfully away whim Rang! asked, " We^tM 
my little man, what would you like?” 

The child’s eyes grew round, his cheeks flushed,‘ his jij^^ 
parted, but he did not speak. He had been taught 
ask for what he could not have. 

In half an hour, excited and happy, he left the;shop^tg®^ 
.-antis full.' There was a lovely doll for his sister,.a bpk 
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kerchiefs *for his mother, a pipe for his father, and for himself 
a beautiful little toy-engine. -k 

As Rangi left him at the gate his little heart felt bursting 
with gratitude he could not express. All at once a thought 
occurred to him. Placing his treasures gently on ‘the ground, 
he snatched off his hat, and throwing it high in the air, yelled 
at the top of his voice, “ Hurray, Rangi, ’ray!” And ever 
afterwards, no matter when or where he met Rangi, he gave him 
that hearty greeting. 

"rile smile lingered on Rangi’s face. He felt unusually happy 
that evening. Life to him was like a song. It ran smoothly on 
with a joyous feeling ; he was enjoying that ride, though lie 
occasionally swayed a little from side to side in the saddle. 

' He knew he was one of Fortune’s favourites, for from his 
Maori mother he had inherited considerable lands, so he was 
wealthy. Educated at college, lus manners were gracious and 
; courtly, making him a favourite wherever he went. He owned 
his motor ear anti race-hordes, he had all he desired and not a 
care in the world —excepting one 

Yes, there was one, and it was a secret trouble and shame 
to Rangi. He guarded it jealously, fearful lest it should bo 
known. To no one had lie ever mentioned it, excepting to his 
particular college chum and friend, an engine-driver. 

Besides his wealth, he hod inherited from his mother a great 
, superstition. When-a child she had told him many strange and 
dreadful tales of a monstrous wiek<*ct denture, railed Taipo, which 
flaunted dark, deep places and devoured men. As Rangi grew 
.older,'this superstitious fear grew with him. It was in his blood, 
pavf of his being. His college education had left him quite un- 
1 altered in that respect. He had reasoned with it, fought with 
it, wrestled with it ; but he could not conquer it. lie hated it, 
and there were times when he despised himself for a coward. He 
was ashamed of it. 

The evening shadows were growing length}', as he entered a 
-long Stretch of road, bounded on either side by wire fences, which 
eurvad. sharply behind a big plantation. 

'Halfway along the road he noticed something in a scuffle, 
^which proved, on nearer approach, to be several dogs worrying 
, a great black cat. 

,v, ■ Rangi at once drew rein—he liked to see fair play. The 
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dogs were four to one, so the cat had no .chance. There were no 
trees near fbr it to climb, no hedge to hide in, and the dogs could 
run the faster. 

Stooping in the saddle, he tried to beat them off with his* 
hat, but they were bent on a kill, and only grew more savage 
as the man interfered. 

Rangi dared not stoop too far. His hea*d was light, and, 
even as it was, he had some difficulty in regaining his upright 
position. As he righted himself, the horse suddenly reared, 
and plunged madly forward. Had Rangi been a less skilful 
horseman, he certainly would have lost his seat. With an effort 
he recovered himself, wondering what had frightened Dandy. • 

He could not know that the cat, divining a friend, sprang 
to the saddle behind him, one of its daws sinking deep in the 
horse’s flank. He tried in vain to pacify his steed, and as he 
bent forward to pat its neck, he felt some thing crawl up his back 
to his shoulder. 


Then liis blood ran cold, the old fear caught him and held 
him in its vice-like grip Fearfully turning his head, he caught 
a glimpse of whal appeared in his muddled state to be a black 
head, gleaming teeth, gieal savage glaring eyes glowing green 
in the dusk, and claws sunk deep in Ins coat. Something in him 
seemed to give way—to snap 

With an unearthly yell •>£ " The Tatpo !” he jammed his 
heels in the horse’s Hank, and lashed his n* v «'k with the reins. 

The beautiful creature, unused to such treatment, already 
in a frightened state, became terrified, and was soon quite 


beyond Rangi’s control 

Along the road they flew like a whiilwind, arid as they reached k 
the plantation something loomed gigantic in the dusk and came' 
throbbing round the corner. 


It was a harvester’s outfit--traction engine combine, chaff--;,: 
cutter and cook-house. Above the tlnob of the engine, the driver^ 
had heard the hammering of those iron hoofs on the metal road.- 
“ Look out you chaps ! ” he called to his men. " 3opieth\h^ 
is going to happen ! ” 

Three times he blew the whistle, but Rangi heard 
Mad with wine and terror, he rode straight to destruction^ 1 

.The impact was terrific. There was an agonise4'scfeffe| 
from' the horse, a dull sickening thud, a grban^fand_ 

.V. ' . ■■ * • . • 1 .1 a>, J 
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The'engine stood fttft. With a quick unconscious gesture 
the engine-driver covered his eyes with a shaking hand, as if to 
. shut out that dreadful picture. He had recognised Rangi whom 
'he loved as a brother. When the driver could speak, he called 
to one of his men' " Run quirk to the nearest house and 

telephone tor a doctor !’’ 

- Then he went to when- Rangi and the horse lay, a mangled, 
battered, shapeless mass, and as lie bent over them, something 
black sprang forward and bounded into the plantation. 

“God! What wa*. that v * said one of the men. “Did 
he ride a rare with th< do il ?’' 

Again the uignu -dnvri (nveied Ins face with his hand. 
Something rnadi him te-1 suddenly sick. On Rangi’s beautiful 
face, ivor\ white now in death, there was stamped the most awful 
look of tenor. 

When the dortoi had looked at Rangi, he said ■ “ 1 can't 
understand it lh was Midi a magnificent rider, and could do 
what lie liked with any horse, and there is frozen such a look of 
horror on lm fa< e as though he had gone mad. Can you tell me 
how it happened ? ’ 

The engine-driver shook hi* head. He felt crushed beneath 
the weight of something ho could not understand, but which he 
divined Rangi had telt and vaguely understood. Almost he felt 
tempted to tell the doctor of Rungi's superstition, but- 

“ No,” lie san] to himself. “ No, Rangi, ! will not tell. I 
.kept your set at while you lived, and lor your sake I will keep 
it still. No man shall know if from me.” 

• There was no race meeting in the little town next day, but 
instead, a very impressive funeral, where white man and Maori, 
drawn together in one common sorrow, followed with mourning 
hearts and loving memories. 

They buried him and his steed side by side on a little hill in 
the heart of his own property, and there a tall white tombstone 
marks the place where Rangi and his fears and his favourite lie 
for ever at rest. 

■*.. • 

: > Jl'I.lA SUTHERLAND. 

Hawcra,* New Zealand. 
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FOR ANY SAD SOUL. 


O smitten. Soul, be comforted l 
GodV Heart hath bled 
From thr isLs mail’s ancient Enemy 
Designed for thee. 

O lonely Soul, be of good cheer 1 
A Presence is so near 
That thy most graciou> Company 
Thou can’st not sec : 

* But thou can’st feel 

The touch with power to heal 
All thine infirmity. 

Rise up, O fainting Soul ' 

Think of the Goal 
Beyond the cramping ientv 
Of Time and Sense * 

When, with thy last tired breath. 

Thou leap’st the barrier, Death, 

Thou in the Land of Vision then wilt be. 
Whore thou wilt see 
The Loveliness 
Thou dost possess. 

O most rich Soul, 

Now thou hast won thy Goal! 

For He, indeed, is thine 
Who saith: “All souls are l%e. 



- : * % 
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THE SILVER LINK. 

A SOCIO-RELIGIOUS STORY. 


PREFACE. 


I T was the month ot May in the year 1913 when I was 
sitting by mv father’s death-bed. It was a bright 
moonlit night, approaching dawn. I was watching with 
, a vague sense the losing struggle which that noble soul 
was fighting with grim Death. 

The whole period of twenty-three years, the period 
between the realisation of my senses and the present, was 
represented before me like a succession of pictures on a 
film. I realised witli a pang that the happiness and 
. kindness that 1 ‘m joyed were the outcome of my deeply- 
loved father’s never-ceasing care, and that he who did so 
much was fighting an unaided, single-handed fight, and I 
was a powerless witness and I cursed my fate ! 

I came out into the verandah to cool my heated 
brain. My heart was going pit-a-pat. I thought of the 
instability of life, the fallacy of " this is mine, this is 
yours/’ I remembered the lines of an Indian poet: “ O 

God, there is nothing that is mine, everything is Thine. 
Handing over Thine things to Thee, why should I feel 
anything ?” 


Then 1 realised the great truth, “ The world is sad, 
every|hmg in it is sad. Truth is sad, the great funda¬ 
mental facts‘^re not only sad but hideous.” That is.why 
nature tries to hide them in gay colours. Even the uni- ; 
y yersalsriddle can be explained precisely by sadness and: 
^•nothing else. Take the history of Christianity, it is about , 
yth£$addest thing in existence— God betrayed, outraged, - 
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murdered by the Creatures of His own making, whom, 
with infinite compassion, He came down from heaven to 
save. Though lies are sad, truth is sad also; yet truth 
implying virtue, purity, honesty, is adorable, lies damn- 
nable all the same. 

The noble soul rallied and grim Death hastened its, 
retreat only to triumph a few months later. 

But what a change ! My father confined to bed, 
gave himself up to deep studies and when tired, I had to 
read Savanorala and The Light of Asia for him. 

The sight of money became unpleasant to him and he * 
exerted his utmost to cut off all earthly connections and 
tried to merge his thoughts in Him. We, in our idle mo¬ 
ments, used to discuss various problems of this world and 
the other. 

The present story is a result of this discussion as far 
as it lies in my power to narrate it. He used to say: 

" Organisms imbued with Moral Fitness would ultimately 
rise above those whose virtue is Physical." 

If 1 have succeeded in illustrating this in The Silver 
Link, I am amply repaid. 1 may add that the story is 
purely a socio-religious one. May the day soon dawn 
when Religion becomes a sjmonvm tor Brotherhood, and 
men of all shade and creed stand on tin* same platform, 
just as so many children of Mother India for her glory 
and her fame! 


CHAPTER I. 

The Welcome Guest. 

« 

O—OOO— 0—000 * O—000 ! Thrice shrilled the sacred*! 
conch-shell from a cottage in a small village at the ba$a^ 
of the hoary Himalayas. It was a winter morning and the v3| 
men, mostly agriculturists, weie sitting round the happy* 1 
when that holy note set the calm and pure air vibrating.!' J “ 
were startled, across the face of some a smile flickered, but 
body sat still, for they knew what that note meant. 
resuming the topic of their small world when a^ smart * 
dressed ypung man came up and took his seat*/ *'*'* 
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"Friends, what is that O—Oooing for?” he inquired. 

" O Swamiji, thou art a Granger and lienee this query. A son 
is born to our chicomeil Jriend, Raina May Rama die before 
his son expires, because he shall have heaven then. Death in the 
presence of a son means heaven. Is it not so friends, and am I 
not voicing the Sh.isttas ?” replied one o{ the village men. 

" Yes, yes, frigid,” shouted all. " But why dwell on such 
gloomy thoughts? Why not taken brighter view? Think of the 
golden hours and the feasts, and think of Rama’s joy. This 
makes us giddy with sheer pleasure. ” 

The chattering » tine to an end as the daily existence demand¬ 
ed its toll. They must work for their bread or staive, because 
.very few of the agriculturist class can afford to lie idle in India. 
v They are the poorest class in the world, far poorer than even their 
'comrades of the East end. 


* 




* 


T 


* 


. Swamiji \uis left alone with his thoughts, tie had had 
a smattering of education in a large city and possessed a sound 
brain. He was given to musing and this musing cost him much. 
'During the time of unrest and fermentation lie was tracked by the 
‘Police for his unwise utterance, though he was very young then. 
,;His only relation, a slep-molhei, died a shoit time after. She 
'V.carricd the proverbial step-mother leelmg beyond the grave. She 
‘/bequeathed all her earthly possessions to her only son who was a 
fnotorious character. One day Swanii was called by this debauchee. 
V As soon as Swami arrived there, he saw two policemen whom lie 
. used^-to pall cock-heads on account ol their red puggries. He. 
'was .much alarmed for his cousin’s sake, thinking that they were 1 
ri there to arrest him for his drunken brawls, so he naively threw 
,‘“his arms'round him and said: “Cousin, what can I do?” 

" D—;D—Damn you, what is this show for ? Here are two 


.‘•Trusted servants of the Government and they have given me a 

; good report of you, vagabond and.” 

. v “ Silence, not a word more !” burst forth Swami, unable tov 
Ikecf) in check his anger, and then added politely, " Cousin!, what 
^is all this for ? Why insult me before my servants ?” 

This was sufficient for those ill-paid, illiterate policemen. ’* ", 
Ssav; They said in an arrogant tone : “ See, how your cousin has,,! 
J^idte^. us, .and, by God .the Jhanadar Sahib shall hear Of it. . UV 
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a pretty treat fox you. 1 ’ So paying they made, a pretended, 

move towards the door.' That was enbugh for the drunkard, 
who said, “ Gentlemen, please wait a minute/’ and then; 

, turning towards his cousin, gave vent to his wrath; “ You 
c hound, curse on you. Do you wish this noble house branded as 
disloyal, and we, the loyal and obedient subjects of His Majesty, 
to be hated by Sahib logs. Out you go from this house. I 
disclaim and disown you. Not a penny shall you get from me 
in future. Here you are gentlemen,” turning to the police* 
men, ” inform the Thanadar Sahib of my decision and convey 
’my respects to Sahib logs ? Please accept this,” (giving them a' 
five-rupees note) ” for your Pan Sitpari 

Defiant and unrepentant stood Swami : '* Cousin, I go.- 

Your orders shall be obeyed. No more shall this house shelter me. 
May it shelter you long is my wish and not my curse. You have 
called me names, but 1 did not deserve them. 1 only said 
* one day to a chum of mine, “ Home products and industries 
must be encouraged. The Government must be made to feel 
and to.” • 1 ■ 

r 

*' Go out of my sight and never show me your face. Dare 
you say this before me ? Thanks to the Almighty no Sahib logs 
are present or else what would have been my fate ? ” 

" Good-bye, Cousin,” said Swami, with unruffled temper, 
and with tears in his eyes he looked once and only once at the 
grey walls which had sheltered him so long. Thus ended the 
..childhood of Swami! In search of peace, begging from one- 
village to another, drifting hither and thither, he reached the. 
village above referred to. 


* 


Yes, Swami was left alone and fell to musing: Oh that?-* 
these men who live such a childlike life, pure and innocent,-, free* 
from the action and re-action of civilisation, knowing no morrow^* 
nor blushing for the past, true and loving, should have such $££ 
fate! From time immemorial they knew no care and.. 
contented life, but now a shiver ran through his body, for^fC 
musings were akin to those which severed his present froir^tjl 
past, but no, he cannot fight shy, he cannot be a coward;//!- 
roust think and think, or die. It was his nature,,he' 


help it.-. . 
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Yes’ but notv, the Government had laid restrictions on their . 
pasture lands which Mature gave them as if to compensate 
for their hard lot. The Government had wrested from them the 


right of " frce-laml ” as the forest is termed. The'forest supplied 
•them with fuel, with fodder for the cattle, with timber for their ^ 
; Thatched house, witli leaves to serve as carpets—in short, with 
every necessity of life and thus from day to day they passed their 
‘ lives in sweet contentment. The Government had settled the 
/question of “forced labour "—a labour not for love, not for 
money, but brought into existence by sheer force, the weapon of 
the mighty. Thus discontentment reigned supreme where con¬ 
tentment ought to have had lull sway. 

" Panditji Pranam (Salutation to thee, 0 learned !),” said 
Rama humbly and stood respectfully at a distance. This 
. brought Swami’s reverie to an end, and with suppressed emotion 
, he said, “ Be seated, my friend, and accept my good wishes on 
this joyous occasion. May your son be worthy of his countiy, of 
his parents, is my genuine wish ior you." 

■ “ May your wash be realised ! " so saving,. Rama took his 
seat by him. Rama uas the only city-man in his village. lie 
had a flourishing business in honey and hide as far as the trade 
’ goes in a poor hill city. With this and a few acres of land in the 
village, he was comfortably well off. It was not his wealth 

• that attracted many to him, but his sterling qualities of head 
and heart, his love and his piety and his notions of equality and 

’/justice that made him a personage in the village. Tic had a 

* wife worthy of being called his better-half, Simple in attire, 
jplain in her mode of living, she used to visit any house where 
&.there was sickness or misfortune. She carried cures with her. 


/In' fact,’ she was a Florence Nightingale in her own little world. 

: No wonder if honour paid homage to such a divine pair. 

" Panditji, T have noted the exact time when ‘ the welcome 
guest * came. Will you draw up the horoscope ?” 

" To-day, my friend ?” 

; ' ' " Yes/ Panditji, for the better the day, the better the deed.” ^ 
: /a-;.-" A moment please, Rama. Do you think this horoscope 5 ^ 
System should terrorise the minds of the people any more ? It M ■ 


; is high time that this system should come to an end, because I 
jr believe in the saying that ‘ The wise man rules his stars, the fool 
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a Pandit ji, what do you say ? Th*c Shaslrus are full oC 
these things. In fact, my priest says that they sing of nothing 
else but this.” 

Alas! how few have read these sacred books and liow 
many after reading, have grasped their pregnant significance. 
Nevertheless, parrot-like repetitions of lines are very common 
among the people. 

“ Nay, Rama, don't be serious. I was onlv thinking how/ ' 
when horoscopes tally, misfortune creep*, in. Look at boros-- 
copically matched pairs, how many of them are hippy ? But, 

1 shall do thy bidding to the bc*>l ol my ability.” 

” This is enough, Panditji. Will you accompany me to my‘ 
house ?” 

” With pleasure.” 

On the way,^ Rama unfolded his plan : ” Nothing short of 

a couple of thousand rupees would satisfy my wile. In fact, our 
position demands that and see, Swamiji, we are getting old and 
may not have another new face to see What prayeis we offered, 
and what sacred places we visited and what an amount of money 
we gave to the priests to pray for us and bless us ! Now the 
prayers have been heard and the dreams realised and we shall 
do our best. You will see now we shall do it. But Swamiji, our 
city friends who will be coming up art- eager that dancing 
should be one of the main items. One of them lias gone so far 
as to threaten that lie won’t come if that amusement is not 
provided. Well, I have yielded as it is better to yield a little, 
for they made so many demands on this happy occasion, some 
iif them saying that wine should also be provided. Well, I could 
not consent to this as my relations and friends here would boy- • 
cott me socially, and as I have to live and move among them, £ 
I could not do that, but I hope Swamiji they will not cause any # J> 
unpleasantness over this dancing affair.” ■, 

“ Since you ask me, Rama, to give my opinion, you should^ 
not take umbrage by what I say, that a capitalist and a busi^ess-^J 
manlike you should waste a couple of thousand rupees over,suc§® 
an affair is, l think, pitiable. This affair is not your affair.,. The^ 
»on is not yours, since he lives by another’s breath. . He isto befjp 
removed from this 
pleases Him. He 
charged for the 
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by him. This programme that you have drawn up cannot, in 
■ any way, better his condition. You stand guilty, iny friend.” 

Rama was silent, for he could not say anything in answer to 
this sagelike utterance, but as they neared the house he said, 
Swamiji, it is too late for me to give up the whole show. 
Invitations have been issued and I am in no better plight than 
. a passive straw lightly whirled hither and thither by the playful 
ripples. Besides this, 1 can easily aiford this sum.” This last 
remark went home, and for once disturbed Swami’s mental 
equilibrium. 

“ You think you can, Kama, but you can’t. Permit me to 
say that nobody in India has the moral right to indulge in 

• such luxuries. India is a poor country, the poorest in the 
: world, and the caste and the social customs are so inextricably 
. woven here that what with the joint family system, which has 

its advantages as well as its disadvantages, and other kindred 
*■ systems, even the richest (if that class exists in India) are but the 
crawling paupers compared to those in other countries. With 

• this couple of thousand rupees you can form a snug capital and 
leave something substantial for your son. This would be more 

. useful to him than all this show, nay, let me say, farce. Besides 
- this, you must realise that you are the central pillar of your 
•...family, in fact, the only earning member, and if, perchance, you 


.fall ill, what would be the fate of these deserving dependents? 

- Take my advice for what it is worth, save all you can, for you 
: '.never know when the sun of prosperity may disappear behind j 
“ the clouds of adversity, and it is always best to be prepared for ai 
rainy day,” They reached the house, and there was a greajs 
bustle. ‘ Nearly all the village women were assembled there an^j 
rustic songs floated in the air. JflB 

The music and dance of the city played, if not an all-im]pP^ : 
jtant/at least an important, part in Swami’s life. Having a drunk¬ 
ard for his cousin, well supplied by his step-mother, daneijg was 
a common amusement in the house. He simply abhorred it. 
But this music of the village, without any regard for the octaves, 
tones and semi-tones, was a source of pleasure to him. The dan- 
[ciilg 4 was splendid, unaffected and simple. He then realised the 
truth that work for love is always of a better quality than work 


for money. v His enthusiasm was so great that with childlike' 
intensity he exclaimed: “Rama, have this dance, have this music.. 

a 
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But do not pollute your house and this noble occasion by the 
presence of mercenary men and women." Kama, who up to then 
had a notion that Swamiji was dead to tliis noble art which the 
Vedas have so highly enjoined, began to* waver and said: 
“ Friend, I am glad you are among the living. I shall certainly 
see to this." 


Thus a great load was taken off Swami's mind and he went 
in with his friend to sec the “ welcome guest.” The inner apart¬ 
ment was almost chokingly full and there was little regard for 
ventilation. The newcomer was wrapped in clothes round and*', 
and round as if his very existence depended on them. His 
forehead was painted black and red by the priests regardless of - 
consequences. The mother was lying all alone in a corner and ' 
nobody dared to touch her, for she had become untouchable as 
soon as she gave birth ! Swami could not say anything to this, 
as he knew the potent lorce of tradition and custom. He, how¬ 
ever, much against his will noted the time and date and went 
to his home to prepare the horoscope at leisure. Moreover, he 
had school duties to perform. On liis way he reflected on what 
he had undertaken—a task that he by no means favoured. 

“ Microbes,” he murmured, " what are we but microbes ? 
To think that a supreme power should placard the skies with the 
details of our future, and that our marriage, our misfortunes, 
and our crimes should be written in Ictteis of suns on*the back- 


i 


ground of limitless space—the very thought reveals thet supreme ■ 
audacity of map. Knowing all this, realising this patent and 
obvious fact, we still believe in star-reading.” 

After a hasty meal he started for his school. There were a •. 
score of boys sitting cross-legged on the ground. They paid homage',.,, 


to Swamiji and began their daily work. Swami found that, try how *, 
he might, he could not concentrate his thoughts. They were 
ning riot. A couple of thousand rupees, dancing girls, horoscope^ 
and other kindred things were puzzling him much, so he 
missed the class early. The boys were jolly glad.to get Te 
earlier than usual and became boisterous—for boys must rnakb^ 
noise or else they are not boys. In the evening Swami^sqt{t^ 
his friend's place and found a large number of hi? cityrfrifen® 
already making themselves at home. Rama, with 'a ftjrafcbl&Cp; 
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asking -fee for a fire-work .show as well. I do not know what 
X should do.” 

“ Hallo Rama, that won’t do. Sulking disallowed,. Come 
here/’ hurst foith'Chandan, a tip-top city man. Rama took 
/his friend Swami with him and introduced them. Chandan was 
all graciousnoss and politely put forward his programme of the 
: three I)’s—Drink, Dance ancl the Devil. Me was taken aback 
. by seeing Swami’s frowning countenance and for a moment did 
not grasp what lie had saul to give him offence. Rama stood 
smiling, for who would not laugh at the grotesqueness of such a 
meeting ? “ Worthy of your name you are,” tauntingly observed 

Swami. “ You lequire so many Satanic things to immortalise 
.such an occasion. How manv families could save tlieir honour 
and life by the money that you propose to spend in devilry, 
besides leaving a sad preo.pl to om people heie.” 

Chandan just expressed a difference of opinion and moved 
•away, for the first meeting was becoming unnecessarily heated. 
■Swami was a welcome fig me among the \illage folk but was 
taken for an old fool by the (lty men. The reveise was the 
case with Chandan. After a time, Swami bade la re well to all 

* and reached Ins house. He took his food and sat down to draw 

r 

;up the horoscope, do his goat surprise lie deduced from his 
/calculations a chequered career for the child . a happy childhood, 
•‘$a troubled youth, and a good happy old age. What other horos- 
4 .jCOpc-dra^fcrs generally do is that they base their calculations 
ron these three stereotyped facts, but not so with Swami; he found 
/-itheni out by actual calculations. Having finished it, he prayed 
Yand went to sleep. 

There, at Rama’s house, a great tumult was the order of the 
■ •day. The city friends were putting up their tents in the garden 
•and in a central place the dance and music were going on. Chandan 

• Was in the best of spirits. Making one party gay here, jolly there, 
'that was his sole errand it seemed. So the show w r as kept up 
; lor, a full fortnight and the inmates of the house, unaccustomed 
‘to such a treat, were pining for their calm and peaceful hours., 
>:/Xhe -nether was much pulled down and fever played havoc 
£ with her,for a week, leaving her wan and weak. Nurses were- 
r^aot. available and Indian physicians in the village could not 

her as the purification ceremony had not been performed 
' A.poor soul, fpught for her own restoration of health.. 
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During these weeks of village carnival at his friend's pi a' <-, 
Swami made himself scarce and indeed very few were the greetings 
that he exchanged with Rama's city friends. Chandan could 
not leave his bantering, and with mock humility he used to ask 
Swami, “ How sing the Holy Shastras ?” 

“ About what, friend,” put in Swami, eager to acquire any 
fresh knowledge. 

“ Dances and public women, of couise. Are these women 
not the forerunners of happy occasions ?” 

“ They are, but of joys and happiness temporary and ephe¬ 
meral in nature. Whoever heard of their presence being tolerated 
where permanent mingling of the soul is sought after ? In actual 
fact, they have been the instrument of frustiating many good 
and noble actions.” 

Amidst numerous guests, chief among whom was $fche 
landlord, the “ naming ” ceremony came off. The boy was 
named Hari, after the deductions from the stars, and the land¬ 
lord who was loved by none, but feared by his tenants, stood 
godfather to the boy for the simple reason that Rama was the 
only prosperous city man in the village. 

It was a current lumour in the village that many sahibs 
■would have come to join the festivity if it had not been for the 
cursed caste distinctions, for Rama knew many of them person¬ 
ally. Perhaps this was the outstanding feature which made the 
>' landlord do a good turn to his neighbour as he used to say. Rama 
was highly flattered by this art, as to the uneducated mind it pre¬ 


dicted a bright future. One by one the guests departed and the t 
usual tenor of life prevailed. The days wore on as usual. Hari, 
grew in beauty and health much to his parents' pride and joy;,-. 
How Nature sometimes compensates for the lot of the much^r** 
persecuted village* men ? Free fresh air and healthy surround^'/ 


ings go a long way in shortening the doctor's visits. In fact;J 
as once a city man remarked, the village men can’t afford th£0j 
luxury of falling ill. 

Hari had a garland round his neck composed of ** charm^?;^ 
gathered from far and wide to ward off evil—a living montir^eniS^ 
. of Indian superstition ! ,[• s 

Swami was bitterly opposed to Amulet wearing, for: 

■ that thic 
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views, particularly in the presence of his friend Rama who, though 
./realising the unreasonableness of such a practice, found himself 
latterly unable to do away with it. The other sex believed in such 
"’a system, and they had perfect confidence in its reputed efficacy. ’ 
“ What I let my only boy be taken away from me by the 
witches only for your thick brains. Do you think your fore¬ 
fathers had not sufficient wisdom to view the thing aright ?” 
Such were the comments showered bv the members of the other 
sex, and the sterner sex has nothing left but to bow. 

So the thing, in spite of its being unhygienic and full of evils, 

, did continue as an antidote for evils, llari was highly pleased 
with those chequered pieces of stuffs and used to play with them 
'•in his many solitary hours. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Power. 


The landlord who stood as a sort of godfather to Hari was 
• the real power in the village. Plump, dark-complexioned and 
■flabby, were the external characteristics of the landlord, Gur 
j .Charan. He was a slave fettered to his passions, rude, licentious 
■ •and illiterate. His whole education consisted of a few simple 


■'• rules of Arithmetic and a rough hazy idea about his Zemindari. 
/•lln the heyday of his youth, he followed to the very letter 


./his guiding maxim: 


“ Make hay while the sun shines.” 


At the 


V’agc of eighteen he had a son and this joyous occasion was cele- 
Tbrated with great pomp and show. The villagers give even 
to-day a glowing picture of that memorable day and the picture 


forcibly recalls the scene which made the Emperor of India, 


T'jShah Jehan, exclaim in a mood of ecstasy: “If on earth be a 
•Vjheaven of bliss, it is this, it is this, it is this.” * Why not have a 
‘-'■peep'at the picture then ? “Some fifteen years ago our Sarkar 
a son whom you may have seen at his father’s palace. He' 
by ■ the name of Kampta. Well, the day when Kampta • 
/*s|tw the light, was the day when wc poor people saw darkness, for ' 
,,./mr lord Gur Charan sent his sepoys to all of us pressing us to 
/have a gala day. You will be wondering at this satire, but those 
>qf us- who felt the pressure brought on us know it well. We 
/were’ ordered to take a holiday, and to feast and to make our-;- 
..merry, at, our own cost. ,It was *the hiarvest.44y .and every:- 
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one of us had to do the full toil because we are so poor that we 


could not afford the luxury of a holiday. 

" Nevertheless, the words of our lord ,are unwritten laws here 
and woe be to the man who dares to defy them. As sure as the 
sun will rise, so surely will he live to rue the day. This was not 
all, but the treasury being empty, as is the case with those who 
live beyond their means, we were lorced to pay our long-standing 
arrears and something in advance, too, to show our loyalty. 
Some of us had nothing to pay and were turned out. Their 
belongings were pawned which hardly fetched even five rupees. 
To'add insult to injury, we were asked to make ourselves merryi 
Pots of money were borrowed and the villages were mortgaged. 
The villagers suffered hardship and untold miseries at the hands 
of money-lenders. Hosts of city friends and brother zemindars 
were invited and with them a locust swarm of sycophants devasta¬ 


ted the fair village. Dancers, musicians, wrestlers and a large 
number of public women, and various other entertainments, were 
provided. Wine also flowed freely. We cannot grumble against 
these items, for our lord may do as he likes, but certainly we all 
murmured against wine and public women, but who is to hear 
our grievances ? And the beauty of the arrangement struck 
us as queer and rather romantic. The jugglers, dancers, musi¬ 
cians and other noble enjoyments were carried out under a large 
canopy where the invited took their scats, while the public women 
were scattered all round the principal places in the village. We 
were refused admission to the canopy, we who subscribed 
our mite for the show. Alas! the lord knows not from where 


he derives his real dignity, his very living. By a freak of nature 
he was born with a silver spoon in his mouth, but it was the 
true heart and brawny arms of our forefathers who gave the, 
.silver spoon to his family. Yes, we were refused admission and 
so we naturally turned to take enjoyment from where wc coi$d* 
But strolling past the public women we found every one of thghJ 
■surrounded by our young men and some of us olde^dlksl 
pushed ourselves in the crowd, but very soon found,,i)ure<H^S 
horrified there and so we had to go home. Our feelin^j^^ 
bitter against the lord seeing that % a bad example wa|j fc S^ti^|Qr 
■ ■ our young men, and we who had not seen any fun, aha^the^e 
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cursing our fate we passed that joyous memorable clay. But 
our lord was happy—-happy as a lark. Fresh consignments of 
fruits and vari'»rs edibles were loniingfrom the big cities far 
and nc.ii. lore work displays “put to shame the sun” as a 
boy gaily remarked, everything was in a grand style and this 
brought numerous congratulations to our lord who was growing 
in conceit. Parasites, sang his at lions loud, praised him loftily 
and showed numerous protestations of friendship. This lasted 
for thrpe days, for fully three days, and a cousin of mine who 
was in the service of the luul told me confidentially that 
“ Eighty thousand rupees were turned into water,” thereby 
signifying the complete waste of money. And that was Shah 
Jehan’s Eden of bliss ! There were various charitable insti¬ 
tutions that needed help from the lord’s purse, but it was shut 
tight! Hospit als, educational institution*' and other noble works 
. met with the lord's lontompt, and the funds thus saved went to 
-fill the pockets of the sycophants. This l- the outcome of having 
a puppet for a loid who must he made to work accoiding to the 
pull of the stiing pulled by wise and able heads if the good of the 
* country* is desirable. But who is to bell the cat ? Thus the 
•’coming of our ycung master was cole butted. In due time other 
’ceremonies came ofi. In one ol them the unknown became 
th§ known—Kampta became the ruler of our ancient 
^Village 


v 

j-" 


Rama could not be on friendly terms with Guru Charan. Who 
Jgver heard of the two poles meeting ? A simple, innocent life on 
j^|be’ one side and an intrigue-loving, tyrannical nature on the other. 
tt the position of the two in the village was such that each 
leemed it advisable to be on knowing terms with the other. 
Kampta’s age was about ten years when Haii came into existence, 
and at that very tender age Kampta was showing a decided 
tendj^igy towards the wrong side. He was always surrounded 
.by his satellites who repeatedly dunned into his ears the alpha- 
‘ bets specially invented by Lucifer. His parents were very fond 
Upf him, in fact they doted^on him. One day a friend of Guru. 
'•XJbaran, Mr. Varma,,an enlightened young man who happened. 
X^vO %iave acquired, some academical distinction, .game .to see the. 

M*-. M. WMfiWfows had spread far; an^.wide^ 
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*' Hallo, Guru Charan, why don’t you send for teachers to teach* ' 
Kampta ? He is getting restless and I am afraid will surely go 
wrong if you don’t take care of him,” said Varma. 

“ Worthy son of a worthy father, friend, why should I trespass 
on his few jolly hours ? Thanks to God, he has enough to live upon 
and that even decently,” retorted Gur Charan in a rather unpleasant 
tone. The subject was dropped and next .morning Varma left 
for his village near by in a hull. Thus any attempt to bring the 
boy to the narrow path of virtue met with utter failure. Kampta 
giew up a greater tyrant than his father, inasmuch as he never, 
tortured the villagers but exacted any amount lie liked from liis. 1 
parents much to their displeasure and annoyance. Hut Kampta 
was not the boy to care for his parents’ displeasure. He was not 
brought up that way. One day Kampta needed a large sum of 
money to pay back a debt of honour ; the debt was generously 
advanced to him by a bosom friend of his without interest. He 
went to his father in a rather sorry plight, but his father then 
happened to be in no better condition. Guru Charan*s tempei 
was ruffled and lie chided Kampta. In fact, he took him severely 
to task. This being the first time that Kampta had received such 
treatment so naturally, it had a gieat effect on his mind. He 
was thinking what to do when a happy idea struck him. He 
went to his mother and said, " This is my last day and to¬ 
morrow I shall be no more.” 


“ Silence, boy, don’t be so silly. What makes you think of 
death ? May you never die,” said the mother. 

“ No, no mother. I must die. I have been thrashed by my ■ - 
father and I am disgraced before my friends and all this for a.’, 
paltry sum,” sobbed out Kampta. ... G 

This melted the mother’s heart and she asked for details*.;’/ 
She had not the cash, but there were jewels of enormous value/^ 
She consented to part with a few of them provided he virouljdip 
not stoop to such dirty games again. Needless to add,. 

, promise was then and there given. As soon as Kampta was.ou^J 
• of the Zenana, a smile flickered across his face The croco^jJ^I 
tears were not visible, perhaps it was the sight of the 
: his hands that removed them "at once. He reached his dr$j^g~$ 
<room where his friends were waiting to hear of the success.^ ’tjhe& 
•vplan.'. All of them congratulated Kampta on such a,bi^ant^ 
/*:sucbes9rr%^uccess that boded success for the future,,^ 'w$l; L "AU/< ; 
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of them dilated on the truth of Divine Right, on the saying 
.“Money must come," on the validity of the saying “Live for 
the present and live it well/* and a particular friend of his went 
r v so far as to say that he had come to know an unfailing antidote 
\to stop the voice of conscience and the remedy lay in following 
•strictly this aphorism: “ Drink and the devil will do the rest. 

Yo—ho—ho and a bottle of rum." Kampta agreed with him and 
'the rest did the same. Wine began to flow freely. Clink and 
drink became the rule of the table. It so happened that Swami 
who was on his way to see Gur Charan to lay before him some 
vital questions for his prompt action, was passing by the room 
in which Kampta with his satellites were making themselves 
-.merry. He heard the shouts of laughter and a few scraps of 
/conversation as well. He was rooted to the spot, and with no 
intention of playing the eavesdropper he tried to go his round. 
But a second thought made him, much against his will, give up 
.this idea, for he reasoned that by grasping the full significance 
of the unusual mirth, he would try to bring Kampta to reason, 
J for he knew all too well that Kampta was going astray. He 
heard all. He found the ground literally slipping under his feet. 
*: but with a mighty effort he kept himself under control and 
: -realised the stupendous mission on which he had come to see the 
Ztlord. As soon a&fGur Charan heard of his coining, he called him 

“ Blessing on you, my lord," said Swami. 

be seated and let me know the cause of your taking 
said Gur fharnn. From formal conversation they 
the talk of the village. 

/ .t /Here Swami got his occasion and said: “Gur Charan, you 
1 jthust have heard of the new law passed by our benign Govern- 
■ ment regarding the facilities of transmission in our hilly dis¬ 
trict. How kind and considerate of the Government!" 

; ' Z " No 1 no ! Swami, I have not heard anything of, the sort. 
/But'it is not to be wondered at. Our Government is most 


Pray 
$hi£“ trouble 
-drifted to i 


/thoughtful, a real parental Government, I shpuld say. How I 
' would like to see Rama and get the information first-hand. But' 


:,he lifeeps himself aloof, I do not know why. The other day I 
i /hearchhe was here, but he did not put in an appearance. I must ; 
&sqhd in a note congratulating the^jovernment on their wise step. 
ifYou kno f w I am expected to do J that.” '< ■; . .. 

.iuiliit \ ■* »* V it ' * - '* r!P *1 • f 
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• Swami smiled and thought inwardly what children of the-, 
mountains these hill men are. Though advanced in age they are . 
yet children, but this is characteristic of Indians: confiding; 
credulous and easy to please, sentimentalists, fatalists, and God 
knows how many ‘ists* they are. 

“ Yes, do, Gur Charan, but I am afraid that this new law 
does not hold for you or men of your typo. It is purely invented 
and then patented to smooth the troubles of the officers, the' 
majority of whom are Europeans. You very well know the . 
“ Utar”’ for supplying coolies and other necessaries to the officers-’ 
on tour. You have vourself received various orders for the ' 

i 

same, and mighty well you like the job. hey.” 

“ No, Swami, I hate it. Did not I tell you last week what 
an awful mess they made of it ? It appeared that a big official ‘ 
was touring in his jurisdiction. The village monarch (Patwari) 
who by-thc-bye, you know draws the fine salary of Rs. 8 per 
mensem but has the luck to possess an Aladdin's lamp (for the 
very devil cannot tell how lie manages to live in a right royal 
manner otherwise,) received the order to supply coolies. He as 
usual sent it over to me for compliance. It was harvest time 
and I could ill-spare any hands, but still somehow I managed 
to send twenty hands with Rs. 10 to the Patwari; the Rs. 10 
was to appease his anger for the thirty more hands that I could 
not send. He accepted the sum and by sheer brutal pressure', 
managed to gather the coolies. I wonder why they require so 
many hands.” 

“ Gur Charan, that is another trick. The Government does \ 
not really require so many men, but what the Patwari docs is to.5 
increase the number of hands sent for. Now let me make the* 
point clear to you by an illustration. You say the Patwari asked^ 
you to arrange for 50 coolies, you should rest assured that£ 
the Government required only 40 coolies; as you could gathe?^' 
only 20 coolies you paid him ten ruppees. By his unfimi^e$|j 
authority he gathers fifty coolies just to make his selection, 
of them perhaps cannot go owing to one of their relations.-dySj|fe 
, or to some other calamity, and it often happens that cooHesjsij® 
- not wish to go of their own accord as they are ill-paid andre<^hfe| 

■ scant courtesy. Many fell at the feet of the Patwari. heggitigtj 

■ him to excuse them. He lets ten go and charges 4 

\ _more per head that means pocketing about Rs. 3 with,.;a 'Sh&w^ 
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of authority. Xgain,. twenty "seers per head is fixed by- the 
Government. He gives each, say, between 30 and 40 seers and 
realises the fix<£& rate from the Government, thus he ge\s roughly 
J Rs. 10. Now, mv poor friend, Gur Charan, in one tour of a sahib 
'he earns Rs. 10-r 3-r 10—Rs. 23 in all. and you know how 
many toms are made in a season. This is the income from one 
item alone and behove me there are one hundred kindred items 


, -at his disposal.” 

Gur Charan in liis liumdium unthinking existence^ never 
saw the matter m *w li a light, and lie praised his friend for 
tiiis mathematical <les< ription. 

“Yes, the law nnpuwt is the P.itwari to drag you, your 
father and your son Kampta to .vet as coolies to the sahib Jogs in 
case hands fall short of the required number. Alas ! they do not 
.know what power they have vested in such a low 7 servant as 
.a Patw’.ivi.” 


“Hold on, Swami. Do you mean that they can actually 
■ do it ? J>y Jove, no. We are bent, but not broken. If such is 
the attitude of the Government, we must try to correct it. It 
fs our duty as loyal subjei ts to pul forward our views with vigour 
Vand courtesy.” 

“Rightly spoke n, Gur Charan, we shall call a meeting 
/to-morrow and we look to you for every support.” 

/ “ Ay, ay, depend on me. My Kampta to act as a coolie !” 

r ., • . " Ours is a parental Government, the best Government 
“that wc have had since wc lost our independence. It is a pity 
vthaf many things are carried out in practice ill the name of 
“Government ol whirli it is altogether unconscious. To its honour 
,'a'nd fair fame it can be said, and said with force, that it always 
sides' with righteousness and justice, ever willing to crush and 


.'Sweep out wrong. But it is to the doors of men like Kampta, 
who are unfortunately common here as well as elsewhere, that 
■'many a wrong move of the Government can be attributed.” 

H*' ' These were the thoughts that disturbed Swami’s pensive 


tifcood while on his w’ay back. As he lifted his bow r ed head lie 
|shw Kampta passing him. He called him. Kampta did not- 
^ike his ’ calling, but ordinary courtesy made him go to him 
Reluctantly.* 

* “ “Kampta, what is your programme .now-a-days ? ” ./ 


'T None .of your concern.’ 

1- rf* 1 * / J . • e 
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“ Boy, don't: lose, your temper, but listen to me. Your so- 
called friends are. npt At to mix; with' you. Leave them and turn 
over a new page in the book of life. Do something for the good’ 
of the country, for-” 

“ Thanks, Swami, but you hardly know gratis advice is never 
welcome. Please do not trouble yourself about me.” 

“ Fool, you want to go and break your head against the 
rock. Better die than live in dKgrac** and dishonour.” 

“ If it has come to that. Swami, M fno be plain. Please 
in future do not tease a <nab-, for who knows when' and when it' 
may bite. You have called nv nanvs, well and good. Woe be', 
the day when vou next '"-oss my path.” 


Swami was stunned by ln-< evil attitude, and for a moment- 
did not know what to do but he bade him a loving iarewell never¬ 
theless. 

Kampta went to his father and with a rueful countenance, 
said, “ Swami has abused and threatened me. Father, one boon 
do 1 ask of you and this is vou should not receive him. If you 
do, well, my farewell to vou.” 

Cur Charan was Lite in coming to a decision, but the fact that 
Swami had abused lus own flesh and blood made an impression 
on him. 

Perhaps it w’as this that made the meeting a failure. 

Alas ! his Kampta had mined the cau^c of millions of 
Kamptas, but that is where the lack of education plays*its part 
of destruction. 

If Gur Charan had had a little education, a little experience 
of the world, he would have succeeded in this cause, and would 
have also turned his own Kampta from the wrong path on which' 
he had set his feet, to the path of virtue as yet untrodden by. 
them. * 

Swami went to Rama’s house one dav to consult with him; 
on a certain project. He had now often to go to Rama's as h«y : 
-W’as the next most influential man in the village. '.‘i 

Being war with the most influential man in the vill^gd^ 
Gur Charan, it served his purpose to be on good terms with th^ 
next best who happened to be Rama. And moreover, he, lik&L< 
Rama. That evening -he found Rama in a gloomy mood; .V-'T^eg 
*was sulky as w T cll as morose. *• 

Friend, why are you sitting in such a deej> thought ?f gTfcfc 


it 
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thou|8t does not appear to be pleasant. Am. i right in my 
conjecture?” , 

. : ;'f V Alas ! You are, Swamiji ? A week ago ornaments of 
great ’ value were stolen from my house. I kept silent and 
v thought to make good the loss somehow, but the coming-off of 
f'the marriage ceremony of my neighbour a fortnight hence 
showers a cold douche on my deteimination.” 

* " But who is the thief, Iricnd, and why did not you make a 
complaint about it ? In fact, 1 heard it just now, and so even 
you will not open your heart to me.” 

*, “ Ay, ay, Swami, do not take any ill please. The news 

• was not pleasant at all. I had much to do in keeping it back 


. from my wife, but you are tny truest friend in the village and 
’ you shall hear it all, but please do not press me to take action, 
*,-for I will not take any. T was out on business and Hari’s mother 
'> was in my neighbour’s house where the marriage ceremony 
y.will come off. Kampta came to see Hari. Haii is a mere child 
A *you know, and so he asked Kampta in. Kampta just asked 
Vhim to show him the place where we keep cash and ornaments 
and then sent him on a wild goose errand. After a time I 
came back and found the house deserted. I went to the 


^place .to deposit my earnings and found to my dismay almost 
everything gone. There was a piece of cloth as well which was 
’•^probably torn in the act of removing the ornaments. The cloth 
: ^yas from Kainpta’s coat ! I went to see Gur Cliaran in the 
Evening and God alone knows my intention was never to report 
^his, Kampta’s conduct. As chance would have it, Kampta was 


} there and with that veiy coat on with that tell-tale piece of 
; doth wanting. I do not know what it was, but there was some¬ 
thing at least that actuated me to take out that piece of cloth 
Hrom my pocket ? As soon as Kampta saw it, he shrieked aloud 


and would have confessed the whole plot if I had not warily ’ 
Suggested: “ Be careful, Kampta, and never do a thing in a hurry. ’ 
i"-You have torn your coat.” This brought him to his senses and 
*Jike a guilty soul he made his exit. Gur Charan was much 
tfonizded by what he saw and after Kampta’s departure pressed 
fcme much.. But I told him a tale which he swallowed like a , 
^bitter, pill. After a short chat, I came home. Swamiji, it is 1, 
epftat the loss which, heavy though it is, kills me, but to think that 
^K,ampta. should have so far forgotten himself as to stoop so* 1 ;', 
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low L, NowHaris mother is pressing me for her ornaments, as' ' 
she had to go to her neighbour’s to-day. Though obedient in 
everything, she is obstinate where ornaments are concerned, * 
I do not know why she has got such a taste, because I think 
ornaments are not very desirable things.” 

“You are right, Rama, the ornaments are only the .next 
worst thing to hoarding money. But then in old times when 
' honey and milk used to flow like water through the vast domain 
of India literally, and wo were so rich that how to sp6nd money.-; 
was a problem for us, luxury came in and, friend, however/, 
much you may grumble, yon will not deny that it is the best and 
the highest iorm of luxury. After enjoyment this leaves you 
something material and that is the utmost that can be said of 
any other article of luxury. Moreover, the law can’t force its sale, 
so its existence even in this down-trodden country and adverse 
* times is explainable. Now how do yoh propose to meet Hari’s 
mother’s wishes ? ” 

“ Friend, I shall go to the goldsmith where those things are 
pawned and shall pay him theii price and get them back. These 
goldsmiths live in opulence, while the real woiker, the blacksmith, 
lives from hand to mouth. This is injustice to labour, the true; 
salt of the nations.” 

“ Rama, 1 tell you a standard by which you can judge the , 1 
, worth of a country; Goldsmiths’ prosperity marks its fall and, 
blacksmiths’ prosperity its rise.” 

“ True it is, Swamiji. Look at our own village. The treasury. 
is empty and hardly half a dozen persons here can boast of a half-/ 
penny as their own, but the goldsmiths, one and all, are rich, rich;.: 
beyond the dreams of avarice. And yet what is the condition off 
our village, nearly the whole of it is mortgaged ? ” i ’" 


{To be Continued.) 
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In reply to a question Mr. Asquith is reported to have 
said in Parliament that if the Central Powers 
The War. propose peace either directly or through a 
neutral Government, the Allies will consider 
the terms. Apparently, therefore, the crushing of Prussian 
, militarism will not be a preliminary condition of discussing 
peace proposals, unless it is meant that it is already crushed, 
or that the terms must be such as to ensure the impossibility 
of the peace of Europe being again threatened. The hopes 
originally entertained by the Kaiser have been frustrated, 
vand attempts to break the unity of the Allies by means of 
’a separate peace have also failed. Italy and Japan have 
.joined the three Allies in insisting upon a united peace. 

4 At the same dime Germany does not seem to be in a mood 
to admit her anxiety to discontinue hostilities. On the 
contrary the German Chancellor would persuade the world 
that the Allies are beaten and they must be anxious to sue 
for peace. There is some show of reason in his boast, for 
'the Central Powers are in occupation of the greater part 
of Belgium and a slice of France in the west, and of Poland 
in the east; in the latest development of the war they 
.have, with the help of Bulgaria, overrun Servia and driven 
the' gallant little army of the latter into Montenegro, Alba¬ 
nia and Macedonia. The Anglo-French troops could not 
help the Serbs in time and they have retreated. Fortunately 
j*jhe Greeks did not hamper the retreat, which is said to 
$ave been carried out in admirable order. However, the^ 
'fete of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, “ hardly a man of 
iwhom escaped,” it is said, in the defence of Kevis Bridget 
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shows that the Bulgarians at any rate are not yet on their 
knees and anxious to sue tor peace on any terms. The 
Allies are perfecting their plans of defence in Salonika and 
appear to receive facilities from Greece. Fresh spirit 
seems to have been infused into the Turks. They could 
score nothing like success in Gallipoli, but the Allies 
retire. At Ctcsiphon, in another part of the theatre, 
they were beaten, but the victors also suffered rather 
heavily, 630 killed and 3,330 wounded being among the 
casualties. The enemy submarines caused considerable 
havoc in the Mediteiranean duiing the month, though the 
newspapers nowadays do not announce the sinking of 
merchant vessels in large headings. Geiman plots in 
America continue, notwithstanding prosecutions and 
threats, and in Persia German agents have not been 
altogether unsuccessful in Stirling up trouble, though the 
Government is neutral. In the cii cumstances peace pio- 
posals on behalf ol Germany may be put forward in the 
American press so as to influence or gauge public opinion 
among the allied nations, but the time does not seem to 
have arrived for us to expect Germany to take a hint from 
Mr. Asquith’s declaration and to make official overtures 
for peace. On the other hand, it is believed that she is 
concentrating men in the western theatre and transferring 
huge quantities of ammunition in the hope of delivering an 
irresistible attack, such as drove Russia from Galicia and 
Poland. The Russians also are reported to be contempla¬ 
ting a renewal of offensive, though in the month of Decem- 
^ ber we received little news of military events from the< 
” eastern theatre. The tone of Mr. Asquith's reply is per¬ 
haps due to Mr. Churchill's exit from the Cabinet, to Lord 
Kitchener’s visit fo Greece and Italy, and to the repeated * 
conferences of the British and French ministers anck 
generals. General French has voluntarily given up thef 
command in France and Belgium and the precise reasqn| 
remains a mystery. The strain of his duties was as grea#j 
as his responsibility and he is succeeded by a soldier. wh<x 
is believed by the French military officers to be more* 
pushiflg, and hence perhaps more acceptable to men ,of^ 
:## tf^ranieiU. General French will, 
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much' scope to make himself useful in England, where the 
•new army has to be trained and organised, and Lord 
Kitchener cannot have too much assistance. Lord 
] Derby's scheme of recruitment is said to have succeeded 
remarkably well and Mr. Asquith is perhaps spared the 
necessity of urging conscription for the present. It will 
take at least six months to train the recruits, and therefore 
the benefit of the boom in recruiting cannot be immediately 
reaped. As long as England can count upon the co-opera¬ 
tion of efficient allies, the voluntary system may entail 
only the effects of delay, and the present war shows how 
serious they ran be, in the shape of waste of money, if 
not also needless sacrifice of men. Whether she can always 
"count upon such co-operation is another question. How 
'.Germany will emerge from the preseut contest is also a 
matter for speculation. The friends of to-day may be 
'enemies of to-morrow and vice versa. Three Austrian 
ministers resigned shortly after the Kaiser’s recent visit 
to their Emperor and apparently as a consequence of his 
interference in the ally’s aifairs. The time may come when 
.the relations between the two Powers will be the reverse 
of cordial; the one may domineer a little too much and the* 
'other may resent. One of the alleged peace proposals 
'of Germany is freedom to deal with Turkey as she pleases. 
She will seek to be as paramount in Turkey as England 
is in Egypt. The traditions of the two nations are entirely 
'different and Turkey may not quietly submit to be bullied 
by the masterful Teuton. The future is as uncertain for 
Germany as for England. 

• • 3 




\ \' Through the efforts of the Hon. Mr. Webb, a War 
'**» \ League has been constituted at Karachi. 

{. A War Its objects are patriotic and laudable, and if 

- League. it had been proposed at the beginning of the- 

: - war, it would perhaps have received almost; 

^universal support. But now wc all hope that we are? 

S aring the end of the war ; and one may be doubtful about / 
e effects of spreading the belief in a country lik$ India/ 
j-that, “ the end is not in sight,” though His Majesty th$ 
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King-Emperor, perhaps with a view to stimulate recruitment. 
and for other reasons, said so in his message to the people 
of the United Kingdom in October last. “ More and more 
men are wanted to keep the armies in the field and 
through them to secure victory and an enduring peace ”— 
so ran the appeal and it proceeded to urge : “I ask you, 
men of all classes, to come forward voluntarily and take 
your share in the fight.” If the Government in this country 
had considered it expedient to issue a similar appeal here* , 
it would have been officially issued. A Relief Fund waf»* 
started at the beginning of the war by II. E. the Viceroy [ 
and it was handsomely supported. Indian Chiefs have comi; 
forward with offers of help of various kinds and recruit-’ 
ment of Indian soldiers appears to be proceeding briskly’ 
without the efforts of a War League. Whatever is appro¬ 
priate in England is not necessarily expedient here and the 
Government may have reasons to advise the people to 
attend to the means of promoting their own prosperity 
peacefully instead of exciting themselvts with thoughts 
of a war which is carried on thousands of miles away.. 
‘Lord Derby, who has had so mheh to do with voluntary, 
enlistment in the United Kingdom, lias expressed the hope 
that the new army will bring about the end of the war sooner' 
than is generally expected. This can hardly be the time# 
when private efforts, in utter independence of official- 
countenance, may be put forth to stimulate the interest of' 
the deeper and larger strata of the population in the vicis-s 1 
situdes of the hands contest between the European Powers?-} 
as if it lies in the power of the people of this country' in any*- 
considerable measure “ to bring about the quickest]? 
possible downfall and extermination of the enemy invaders.!^ 
There are no invaders here and sentiments of this kind| 
expressed in the vernaculars may create false impressions^ 
in the minds of the ill-informed. “ To organise and con&j 
centrate the efforts and resources of those who are anxioti 
to assist Government in every possible way ” is cert&i#§} 
a patriotic object. But surely the best thing to do:a|fjt^E 
present stage is to ascertain what assistance tl^e GovernigOTtf 
would like to receive and to endeavour to provide^ 
specific kinds of assistance considered most urge^it; ,i |^ 
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Government, and not to waste time in discussing undefined 
undertakings. The specific suggestion that has emanated 
* from ^Karachi is to "mobilise India's money-power." 
•i Some correspondents in newspapers have expressed the 
J hope that the Government will borrow at 5 per cent. There 
iiis not much of loyal sacrifice in lending to Government at 
, that rate. If the League can popularise loans at the usual 
rate of 3J per cent., we wish it God-speed. 


i 

An important gathering of leading Hindus and Musal- 
mans in the Punjab was addressed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor last month on the pre- 
Lawlessness. valence of dacoities in the Jhang District. 

His Honour referred to no fewer than sixty 
' dacoities, in which the assailants were almost 

invariably Mahomedans and the \ r ictims were nearly all 
i:, Hindus. The causes of this outbreak of lawlessness appear 
;.to be somewhat 'mixed. Attacking women for the sake 
. of their jewels, cutting off their ears if necessary, plun- 
dering money-lenders and burning their books, raiding post 1 '* 
.• .offices and other places whore money is likely to be found— 
sVxtll such acts may point to economic distress as the main 
ifcause of the unrest. His Honour, however, called attention 
/to the circumstance that no change was noticeable in the 
^.demand for agricultural loans from Government or for 
■^suspensions and remissions of land revenue, and though the 
. war had affected the prices, the rise was not so great as to 
% drive the people to acts of lawlessness. The burning of 
, ..the Sikh " Granth Saheb " and other acts of a like nature- 
'.indicated religious fanaticism. It is probable that the 
. despatch of Indian troops abroad has encouraged the 
. ..belief in the temporary weakness of the protectors of the* 
■f,‘public peace. The occasional abetment of crime by village 
pfficers would also suggest unpleasant conclusions. What-" 
.J ever the causes may be, the recrudescence of crime has to be: 
/put down, and His Honour announced that both troops and 
■jrihe police would be instructed to use fire arms against- 
macoits, that extra gun licenses would be issued to those who . 
liquid defend themselves and their villages with fire arms*/ 
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and that special constables would b’e employed to guard 
the places liable to be attacked. In Bengal the dacoits 
are becoming more and more daring and skilful in plying 
their trade : in one instance, they used a motor car, broke 
into a house and carried away the booty while a marriage 
procession was parsing by. These dacoits must have 
become a terror to many : otherwise how can they obtain 
revolvers and motor cars ? They are sometimes pursued 
by the people and if lire arms could be prevented from 
passing into the hands of dacoits, perhaps the policy of 
issuing more gun licenses would be as appropriate in Bengal 
as in the Punjab. J fowevor, there is a good deal of mystery 
about these dacoits and their ways. 




Much dissatisfaction has been caused and lias found 
vent in the legislative councils by the working 
Medical of the law s recent ly passe*l m certain provinces 
Orthodxy. to prevent the practitioners of the indigenous 
systems of medicine from enjoying the advan¬ 
tages conceded to the Western methods ol allopathic 
treatment. In so far as the aim of the legislatures is to 
enable the people to distinguish between the two classes, 
of practitioners, so that they may not be deceived by 
misleading titles assumed by unauthorised persons, no one 
can object to Government interference on behalf of the 
science represented by official advisers. But legislation 
has gone further than this in the past and fettered the 
discretion of local bodies and Government servants in ■ 


patronising or countenancing the indigenous systems. The,’; 
uproar caused by this policy could not be ignore^. by they 
Bocal Governments concerned and a change is likely to bey 
adopted. The Ayurvedic and Yunani “ systems ” may^ 


not deserve that name, but the efficiency of certain drugs§ 
and methods of treatment cannot be denied. A responsible^ 
officer like Sir Pardey Lukis said the other day at a public^ 
gathering: “I wish to impress upon you most strongly^ 
that you should not run away with the idea that everything^ 
that is good in the way of medicine is contained withinl 
the ring-fence of allopathy or western medicine*'yTh£| 
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longer I remain in India and the more I see. of the country 
and the people, the more convinced I am that many of the 
empirical methods of treatment adopted by the Vaidyas 
■ and Hakims are of the greatest value, and there is no doubt 
' whatever that their ancestors knew ages ago many things 
which are nowadays brought forward as new discoveries.** 
And the speaker instanced the recently discovered value 
of dechlorination in cases of dropsy, well known to Vaidyas 
and Hakims for ages, ft is asserted by less experienced 
allopathic doctors that the empiricists get credit for cures 
effected by “ nature '* and enjoy an undeserved reputation. 
The present writer knows an instance where a European 
Civil Surgeon gave up a case of pneumonia as hopeless after 
treating it with much care and personal interest, and at 
.noon one day predicted the death of the patient in about 
J eight hours and declined to pi escribe further. The relatives 
?'of the patient then ran to an old Hindu lady who was re- 
. pu ted to have a specific for pneumonia: she was persuaded 
to take the case in hand at almost the last moment' 1 
and she cured it. The Assistant Surgeon, who was helping 
his chief, when asked to explain the occurrence on the theory 
.of natural cures, was obliged to admit the value of certain 
i^mpirical methods of treatment. The only alternative 
$was to suppose that the experts in western medicine knew 
nothing about “ online *’ and their own treatment could 
.also be discredited with equal show of reason. That the 
Vaidyas and Hakims are ignorant of physiology and they 
, cannot in all cases be trusted as much as the students of • 
western medicine, may be true enough. This view does 
not meet the question why a university graduate, who has 
learnt physiology and western medicine, should not adopt or • 
supervise a method of treatment of proved value, if western , 
doctors do not happen to know it. The advisers of Govern¬ 
ment may answer that the value of the method must be’ 
proved to the satisfaction of experts adjudged by them to be . 

, competent. If so, the Government* must appoint such ex- , 
bperts and obtain competent opinion on the methods 
'i jeccJnmended. If the Government is not able to undertake ■ 
pthat duty, the official advisers must suspend their,, 
^dogmatism and allow to graduates of fairly good medical/: 
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education the. liberty of using their individual judgment; 
and the benefit of the public funds should not be denied 
to them, because the necessary research has not been carried 
out by authorised or recognised exports. Men of science 
are not always above bigotry and narrow prejudices. Dr. 
J. C. Bose told a Calcutta audience the other day how for 
ten years he had to fight against caste feeling among the 
physiologists of the West. The value ot his researches 
is at last recognised and Loid liardmge’s Government 
has sanctioned a fairly loige grant to enable him to pursue 
his researches fuither alter letuement fiom the educational 
service. 




If no immediate action will be taken on the memorial 
which the Secretai\ oi State received the 
other day from Mrs. Fawcett and others, 

^Education. ant * w ^ llc ^ must have been transmitted to 
the Government <>1 India, tlu v Governments 
heie will at any late be leady with their 
replies by the time some action is taken, perhaps after the 
war. At a meeting of the Association for the Higher Educa¬ 
tion of Women in the United Pnninces, Sn James Meston 
explained that “ in the matter of bojs and men, we, both 
officials and non-officials, lia\e by experience a fairly 
intimate knowledge of what the} want, what they are 
driving at, what education they can take, and what educa A * 
tion will be useful to them." But it appears that in the. 
case ot girls this knowledge is defective and we cannot goV 
back to the recoids of experience. 'lheiefoie Ills Honour; 
wmuld act on the principle that in the mat It r ot male cduca-*J, 
tion Government should lead and induce the public tors 
follow, whereas in female education the Go\ eminent shouldii 
rather look to the public to lead and be ready to follow atttDi 
help. What would be the beaiing of this admission on 
proposal to appoint a committee for the investigati^|jM 
various questions relating to female education ? How 
public * to lead ? Should the different communities 
philanthropic associations and individuals starts privates 
schools on the lines which commend themselves to the#*? 
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best' and tlieri ask Government to aid ? Sir Jam<5s indeed 
referred to the work of certain enthusiastic private educa¬ 
tionists. He could, however, have hardly meant that this 


{is the only wav to obtain the lead of the public. Investi¬ 
gation by a committee may bring to light the best public 
. opinion on the subject, if previous investigations have not 
‘ done so. The Director of Public Instruction summed up 
the causes of the backwardness of female education in the 


words “ the dearth of women teachers.” That cannot be 


the linal cause. Why should the dearth exist in one 
province or in one community more than in another ? 
; Why should the women of the United Provinces think that 
the teaching profession is “ degrading,” or perhaps that 
&t is degrading for any lady to pursue any profession what¬ 
soever ? The root cause of the backwardness must be 

y 

traced to certain social customs, which prevail in different 
degrees of stringency in different provinces and 
communities. 


Presiding at a meeting of the Society for the Promotion 
.of Education among flic Masses in Bombay, Lord 
Willingdon remarked : “ It is my sincere hope and wish 
■ that in future years there should not be one single child in 
' the Bombay Presidency who cannot secure ample education, 
full or sufficient to allow him to be, if he has brains and 
'ability, a useful citizen, a capable citizen, and perhaps in 
kmany cases, I hope it will be, a brilliant citizen of the 
^State. What comes in the way of realising this ideal ? 
'The Education Department answers that teachers cannot 
be trained and buildings cannot be erected, even when the 
'money is forthcoming, with the necessary speed. The . 
war, however, has interposed a fresh difficulty—sufficient • 
tfunds will not be available for some time to come and the 


payment of grants already promised will have to be delayed, 
{except where building work has been commenced and cannot 
/be. interrupted. 

At the last prize distribution of Mayo College at Ajmere, 
/Principal Waddington mentioned that the number of pupils * 
:;$howedT a tendency to decrease in that institution. It 
^appears that the admission of boys at the age of 14 is now 
jugulated by a certain test which did not exist before, and'/ 
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this partly accounted for the decrease. But the Principal 
also thought that among the nobility of Rajaputana the 
desire for the better education of their sons and relatives was 
not sufficiently conspicuous. He could not understand the 
reason. The College offered education on terms which in 
England would be considcied extraordinarily * cheap. 
Nevertheless the nobility did not take full advantage ol it 
and appeared to think that an English education was 
unnecessary. Here there was no difficulty about suitable 
teachers, no failure of funds, no ignoiaiice of the kind 
of education that would be useful to the boys. But the 
parents did not realise the use of it. Does not this explana¬ 
tion apply to female education as well ? 

Numerous meetings, which represent the activities 
and aspiiatinns of New India, are held in 
Christmas and the last week of December every year, 
the War. Time does not permit us to notice them till 
next month. The Mahomedans of Bombay 
were generally very unwilling to put forward political 
grievances and raise controversial questions during the 
war, but as their brethren of the north were not prepared 
to break the continuity of the history of the Moslem 
League, they agreed to join the usual annual meeting 
on certain conditions, one of which was the adoption of 
a resolution emphasizing the loyalty of Indian Musalmans« 
to the British Raj. The question at issue was not quite 
one of loyalty, but rather one of taste. A couple of days 
before Christmas Mr. Asquith had to announce that the , 
, waste of life in the war had been enormous, that opera-^ 
tions in Gallipoli had to be practically abandoned, and ’ 
for the time being the war appeared to go against the$ 
Allies, though he was confident of final success. The# 
Empire was not only engaged in a war, but was mourj^j&j 
ing the loss of a large number of men, and was passing 
through a period of anxiety and of that distress in mahm 
*cases which was bound to follow the loss of life and*dl§^ 
location of business. Though India is rather 'far .away*4 
from the scenes of contest, Indian soldiers are eng^eqihj 
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the conflicts, and it d6es not require much imagination to 
feel a measure of sympathy alike with the sufferers, the 
fighters, and the men at the helm, which would paralyse 
•anything like the ordinary zeal in discussion of contro¬ 
versial.political questions. Loquacity in a place of mourn¬ 
ing may be injurious to none, but only unbecoming as a 
' matter of taste. Precedents have established in this 


country the practice of suspending the sitting not only, 
of a court, but of a legislative council in honour of the 
memory of a recently deceased member. It is a matter 
of sentiment and taste. If the Congress and the League 
could distinguish between controversial questions and. 
routine work, they might avoid the former and get through 
'the latter. But inasmuch as such assemblies do not meet 


"once a year merely to clear off arrears of routine business, 

* the Bombay Maliomcdans must have felt that the best 
course would be to suspend the annual gathering during 
- the war, and their sentiments were marked by the 
nobility of self-restraint. However, it was possible to 
conduct the business of the meetings in the spirit of 
getting through umuoidabie routine ; moreover the object 
‘ of the Congress and the League is not merely to ventilate 
grievances. Apart from emphasizing loyalty to Govern¬ 
ment, they atlord an opportunity to heal internal dif¬ 
ferences and to cultivate a spirit of unity. Whatever one 
.might think of the political meetings, the social and re- , 
ligious assemblies, which are indirectly connected with the 
'Congress, and the industrial and commercial conferences 
could all transact their business as usual as if the shadow 


of the war did not fall upon them. The suspension of, 
■the conferences might have been impressive, and its moral , 
.effect from an imperial standpoint might have been very 
striking. Nevertheless, inasmuch as the very proposal to 
interrupt the normal course of events would have evoked 
acute controversies, in the absence of a general consensus, 
of opinion, the best procedure was perhaps not to; 
i-exa^^erate the importance of a matter of taste. ‘ f . 
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WHY IS WAR PERMIT I ED BY PROVIDENCE ? 


To The Editor of East & Wrsr. 

Sir,—Reading Swedenborg’s Divine Providence 1 
came across the following explanation on the above 
subject, and 1 feel sure it will prove interesting to many of 
your readers. 

He says in paragraph 251 : “A worshipper of himself and 
of nature confirms his disbelief in the Divine Providence when 
he reflects that wars are permitted, involving the slaughter of 
so many men and the plundering of their goods. Divine Pro*- 
vidence does not cause wars because they involve slaughter,/ 
plunder, violence, cruelty and other monstrous evils, which are 1 
diametrically opposed to Christian charity; but still they are 
inevitable because the life’s love of man since the time of theo 
most ancient people (signified by Adam and his wife, see Para. No.$ 
241) has become so perverted as to wish to rule over others, an$$ 
finally over all, and to possess worldly wealth, and finally a)£| 
wealth. These two loves cannot be kept in bonds since everyoiMy 
is permitted by the Divine Providence to act in freedom accoi^F 
ing to reason (Nos. 71-99); and without such permission the la&Jl 
cannot lead man away from evil and thus reform and save 
for unless evils were permitted to break forth, man would''hot 1 
aware of them, and therefore could not acknowledge 
j,so could not be led to resist them. This is why eyil^jdani* 
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prevented by Piovidcnce, foi they would lemain shut in and, 
like a cancer or gangiene, would spread and consume all that is 
vital in man loi man is fiom birth like a little hell, between 
which and hcaien there is perpetual discoid No one can be 
withdiawn fiom his lull by the Loid unless he sees that he is there 
and disucs to lx dtli\eicd and this e mnot be done without 
permission the reasons for which aic ltws of the Divine Provi¬ 
dence This is uliy there aie wais, great and small, the latter 
between the owntis of estates and their m ighbouis and the former 
between the sovtrugns of kingdoms and then neighbours , the 
only difference between a small md a gicit w u bung that the 
former is kepi within bounds b\ the liws of the nition, and the 
latter by intern\tion il Ilw and th it while in both cases theie is 
a desue to o\crude the liws the ltssu lombitmts cannot do so 
^While the gre itci c m at It ist to some extent There are many 
otlici reasons stoiid up in tin tie ismy of Divine Wisdom why 
the greater w irs ire not stopped bv the I oul eithci at the be¬ 
ginning or duime, then })u>v,iess but onl\ when the power of one 
or the other ee nbat int li is been so wc ikened tint he is in dangti 
of destruction Some of these k isons lia\e bun ie\<: lied to me 
and among them is tins tint all w us even those ielating solely 
to worldly affairs, upicscnt m hca\en the states of the Church, 
and arc coiicspondcnces loi all events in the 

natural woild com spend to spmtual events m the spiritual 

world, and all spmtml things lelite to the Chuieh. 

In the natuial woild tin ehirntu of the Chuieh on eaith, and 
the evils into which it fills and foi whicii it is punished by wars, 
cannot be seen at all « but m the spmtual world the 

internal states which constitute the Church itself, are icvealed 
and there all men aic united avoiding to then various states 
The conflicts of these states m the spmtuil woild correspond to 
syars which arc regulated on both sides b\ the Divine Providence 

of the Lord, according to the laws of eonespondcnce. 

Successes also, and luckv stiokes m wai are commonly called 
the fortunes of war, but this is the Divine Piovidcnce, which i> 
especially operative m the plans and prepar itions of the Geneial, 
eveiij though he then and afterwards asrubes the whole to his 
own sagacity This he may do if he will for he has full liberty 
io believe m Divine Providence or not and even to believe m 
<iod or not, yet let him know that no detail of his plans and pre- * 
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parations originates in himself ; they all come to him either from 
heaven or hell; they come from hell by permission, they are sent 
from heaven by Providence.” 
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THE “ FAILURE ” OF CHRISTIANITY. 


VV/E have heard, during these war times, many pg^ple 
^ expressing opinions as to the failure of (Christianity 
If, these people say, the Christian Church has been teach¬ 
ing the brotherhood of man for nearly two thousand 
years, is it not a sign of failure that its teachings and its 
■powers are unable, at the end of all these centuries, to 
prevent this terrible, bloody war of devastation and death ? 
Mr. Galsworthy has said something of the sort in Scribners 
A friend of mine who is a journalist, writes to me 
from England, “ This war seems to me to have smashed 
both Socialism and Christianity." A Protestant 
preacher even voiced those sentiments not very long ago 
from the pulpit of what he deems a Christian Church; 
So, Christianity is accused of failure and of complicity in 
its own failure. For, our critics tell us, in a whisper of" 
scandal, are there not even Catholic priests on the firing, 
line in Europe, killing men instead of saving souls? TA 
In the first place, these frantic detractors arc demand*! 
ing too much. The human race is thousands of -yea&sj 
old, so many thousands of years old that if we shpuli 
compress all time up to the present into the hours of: 
day and imagine ourselves standing at the very ,dA 
^history, at the hour when our historical records 
we could imagine ourselves backward thus, the. tin 
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be, as my old history professor used to tell us, twenty 
minutes to twehe midnight 1 Hunk of it f Twenty 
minutes out of a dav 1 fw ont\ minutes for a shave 
before the woik of the day 1 And is twenty minutes spent 
In shaving enough to alia the whole of our human nature ? 
We aie the pioducts of countless <toiis of time and we 
could haidly expert to elicinge completely m six thousand 
years, or in the two tlions md ^eais that Clmstiamty has 
been amongst us It must of necessity be a slow process 
and the piouss of compli te tiansfoimation has been made 
slower by the nutuial limitations of spate as will as by 
the limitations ol linn l lie mode in woild, histoneally, 
is barely thiee lmndied yeais old the tlnistian woild, 
geographicall\ is not as old as that hoi with the ex¬ 
ception of the piotuei Jesuit (\ploias ot France and 
Spam, civih/ation and Clnutiamtv ha\t followed after 
the explouis and settle is and conquetois 

But this tact oi the social giowtli ol the woild is at 
the bottom of the whole question Any idea, the bro¬ 
thel hood ol man m tins instance is accepted by the age 
to which it is prtaclucl to apply to the conditions of that 
age. We look at liic and sec t been its coloured by the 
glasses of oui time And I believe a close student of the 
idea of brotherhood would lind that different periods m 
the world's history have taken tins idea m different ways 
X mean that a cannibal of tin South Sea Islands 01 an 
American Indian would lust be brought to think that 
-he must not kill his own natuial biothci, as, for instance. 
Cam killed Abel Biolhcrly love must have started 
between brothers Then oui savage might dimly be made 
'go understand that his uncles were to be included m the 
*$ame category. Then it might be made slowly to dawn 
upon iftm that it is quite wrong to take the life of another 
%man in the same tribe But it would be a long, long time 
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before we could bring him to understand that men of other 
nations were also his brothers, that the Dakotah was the 
brother of an Ojibwav, the Iroquois the brother of an 
Algonquin. No, I fancy—I mean lhat this instance ot 
the South Sea Islander or the American Indian will stand 
as a true sketch of what lias happened and what must 
happen in the history of humanity as a whole. The idea 
of common inteiests, the commonality ot life, are* 
conceived as facts only after intercourse has bfien 
established. And inteicuuise within the family is naturally' 
the earliest and the most readily understood. The inter- * 
course between nations and laces corner last as witness 
our slowness to take the negro or the Oriental as a man 
with interests equal to our own. The Jew has come to 
be accepted as a decent member ot society only within 
very recent years. It is the idea ot intercourse which is 
the fundamental point behind all this. And it is only 
the larger, more extended, international social con¬ 
sciousness of modern times which can even dream of univer¬ 
sal brotherhood as applying to men of all races, men of 
all creeds. 

The modem world, geographically, as I said, is only 
three hundred years old. The modern world, in busi-' 
ness intercourse and social interchanges, is less than one|‘ 
hundred and fifty. To the industrial and commercials 
revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries^ 
to the international demands of manufactures, to thej 
rapid and safe transportation and communication, we owj|3 
an original point of view peculiar to our own time. ImS 
commerce, though it has done harm by creating rivalrie^ 
has at the same time aided in establishing intercoj^giS 
The international mind is a very modem thing aqd v r|: ; lm 
not strange that international application of the 1 
brotherhood should also be a very modem thing. V 
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* Some gentle scholar may, at this point, raise his head * 

from musty tomes and say something about the advocacy 

of peace by Peter du Bois, Erasmus, and Sir Thomas 

More. To him I would say that these are isolated cases, 

not in any way representative of the generality of public 

sentiment. They and others of their ilk are so often 

referred to as men “ in advance of tlieir time ” that 

* 

the phrase has become trite. And I would also point out 
that the objections against war of Sir Thomas More, 
Catholic martyr as he was, were chiefly based on economic 
results in one of the warring countries--his own England. 
His was an age of Nationalism, not of Internationalism, 
and though the people of Utopia took care to avoid the 
economic evils of war, they prosecuted it vigorously when 
required. ' 

But, as I have said, ihis idea of internationalism is a 


very modem thing. If was only in the eighteenth cen- 
, tury that people began to live internationally and so it 
'was only in the eighteenth century that the so-called 
, British radicals began to apply their ideal of brotherhood 
; internationally. It was a recognition of the artificiality 
of boundary lines that led TIolcroft, Godwin, Bage, Frend, 


Gerrald and Hardy, io sympathize with the French revor 
lutionists. It was a profound lecling of the superficiality^ 
.,of nationalism and the commonality oi labour interests 


that led Marx and Engels to offer their Communist 


Manifesto to the “working men of all nations.” The 


abroad extensiveness of modem social intercourse has been 


•.the foundation of all our modem ideas of international 

H * 

conciliation. 

% v* Modem commerce has made possible transporta* 
tftn and intercourse, and the converse is also true, but 
modem commerce has been one of the strongest supports, 
mftdjcauses of the intense nationalism of Germany and- 
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England The rivalry of these two nations in a commer¬ 
cial way and the desire of Russia for a commercial out¬ 
let’are the chief icasons for the piesent struggle. So, we 
find commeice m a cunous double tolo the social inter¬ 
com se which has giown out of it is a foice towards inter¬ 
national biolheihood, and the dement of competition is 
an influence tow aid international cnmit\ It is a strange 
and tremendous paradox common e lias helped and it 
has hmdci'xl Comment has done a gnat good, but it 
has ever sown the seeds of iivalry m laboui conditions, in 
class distinctions, m desne foi world markets For 
though the modem state is \eiy demot ritic, it is a national 
and not an international idea which education and the 
prca^ are fostering I he \u> histoiy books used m our 
schools, the vuy newspapers read al buakfast, fostex a 
conception of patriotic and command nationalism The 
Chustian < huuh 1 as been the only foue which enters into 
every nation and pieserves a tiue and equal catholicity. 
“The Peace of God ” in ancunt times and the Church 
attempts at an unimpassioned icsolution oi labour hatreds 
stand as good examples of flic iok of Umstiamty The 
ideal of Chustian biothcihood among men has not been, 
and ne\et wdl be, bounded bv th( natuial bouifdaties of 
the Rlnnt, the Caipathians, the Rio Cnande, and the Alps. 
We must use, we Chnslians, against narrow ness before 
wc can achieve oui ideal We must cl > away with lhe*< 
hatreds of modern commeice and modem nationalism as 
well as retain the benefits of that mtcicourse among' mej^j 
which commeice has mtioduced \nd we should 
encouraged because the idea of linnet sal peace has beefO 
gajjnng ground of lecent j/ears against the principle 
competition, nvaliy and liaticd 

Rut the fact that this acceptance of brotherhood 
international .way is a veiy neent tiling, and justifiably 
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recent, is not offered as an excuse. It is the best example 
.which we can furnish of the triumph of the Christian 
ideal of brotherhood. Human organisms, human conven¬ 
tions, human ideals, human societies, must change slowly, 
for they are very intricate things. But they have changed! 

; Consider the general attitude toward the Continental Wars 
of a hundred years ago and compare it with the general 
■attitude of to-day. Now, as President Butler has said, 
there is not a nation in Europe that is proud of the 
"war. Each country is trying hard to prove that it is 
Vacting in self-defence, that war was forced upon it. Is 
l.not that a change, and is it not a change for the 

i 

^better ? Even in this last hundred years we have 
^changed: and it is all the more to the credit of Chris¬ 
tianity that this ideal of brotherhood has gained 
^ground even in a very small portion of our 
^twenty minutes. As we read the newspapers of the 
^various nations we Juid sentiments deploring the neces¬ 
sity of this brutality. ihis slaughter by cold scientific 
fipachinery. It is \*r.- MgiiiiV««nf tint there is little 
^emphasis, almost no emphasis, placed on the harm done to 
|cpmmerce, but a great deal of emphasis placed on the harm 
fdotie, to fhe individual and the family. Wliat is this but 
5the human interest of brotherliness ? What is this but the 
ytpumph of the Christian ideal ? And, far from being an 
|£x<?use for the failure, the shortness of time in which this 
&deal has had opportunity to gain acceptance, is a great., 
p$d, forceful proof of the triumph of Christianity. 
fegC:$o, .we are improving. Man is perfectible ; and, by 
p ; perfectible,”. I mean capable of continual improvement. 
fir^o not mean that man can be perfect; no human thipg 
f ^n'4;Tlfwe were once perfect, there would be no more ? 
iprovement—and this improvement must be a perpetual,!: 
lgw .^And so, when we consider this fact of perfectibility,^ 
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we get a reason for the lack of perfection to-day ; \ve get 

a view of man's improvement over yesterday; and we 

feel a hope for this improvement to-morrow. 

There is one thing which I forgol to mention. We 
are asked why these presumably Christian nations engage 
in an un-Christian war. The answer is easy. It is the 
historical exploitation bv Treitschke of the non-Christian 
philosophy of Nietzsche that is responsible for the 
conflict. It is the Spencerian popularization of the non- 
Christian philosophy of Darwin concerning the continual 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, which 
must bear the blame. These things are responsible—not 
Christianity. It is the fault of those, nations which have 
insisted on an ardent nationalism, on militarism, on an 
armed peace. The international mind lias developed to a 
remarkable degree ; but tlic national patriotic mind is 
not yet eliminated. The intense nationalism of Germany 
*and the ardent imperialism ot England are to blame. 
It has been said that conditions between England, France, 
Russia and Germany have been such that war was inevit¬ 
able. And these conditions which have created and 
sustained the inevitability of war are artificial things * 
the}' are the products of a narrow, dogmatic, selfisJt^ 
nationalism - the pride of the German, the insularity of the* 
Englishman, the smothered ill-feeling that has remained- 
in France since 1871, the Russian dreams of eXpansiop| 
They are not the products of international thought : lt thej| 
are not the products of international intercourse: thej 
are the products of commercial rivalry and of limited 
artificial barriers. To the nations which fostered 
, idea, nationalise prevented internationalism, tneir ; :;S^p6 
, of brotherhood was national, not international^^A 
to learn that this prevention is an artificial thing, 

^ only, to see how naturalised immigrants of all 
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ikneet • and mingle in American business with common, 
’interests and friendly relations. The barriers are swept 
away and to a German-American an Irish-American is 
ilOt so much an Irishman as he is a business man and a- 
asocial equal. It is not a question of race, for race traits 
■’are born in a man and remain. They are neglected in 
America because social intercourse transcends them. In 
■Europe these artificial barriers still remain. Therefore 
we have internationalism, therefore we cannot have 
internationalism in brotherhood or in society, therefore 
•■we have war. 

• And then if von ask me why the Christian ideal of 
;brotherliood was not able to conquer these narrow limit a- 
. tions in the different countries, 1 shall reply that Christianity 
has failed in these' cases because Europe is not Christian, 


Lthat divided Protestantism in England, egoistic Neitzschean 
['philosophy in Germany, political irrcligion in France, and. 

[ primitive autocratic barbarism in Russia have prevented. 
|'But is not this prevention an indication of failure ? I have 

■ tried to point out that a distinctly national state cannot 
'have an international ideal of brotherhood. But I can 
fpnly, in the case of an individual national state, frankly 
;'admit* the failure of Christianity And that is no dis¬ 
couragement ! Christianity lias been a succession of 

^failures, but after each it has risen triumphant. That 
fdark da$r on Calvary, Christianity was a failure. God 
%as crucified : Peter, the rock on which the Church was tO' 

i* * 

f&tand, had denied his God. There was no failure in all 

■ history so tremendous as this. Yet afterwards the Church : 
|fos6 triumphant. And the reason is to be found in the; 
ptrahge paradox that, though a human failure is only a.; 
failure, a divine failure is always a success. A preachhig; !; 
<>and •' ministering Christ could declare the miracle ;; 
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unsatisfied. A Crucified Christ could transform the world. 


The failure of these human philosophies will be complete 
because they are human philosophies. The “ failure of 
Christianity, " which people are now deploring, will follow 
as a glorious and divine triumph. 

There is another question which I must consider; 
what has been termed the complicity ot these priests 
in this general war—their active participation at the very 
hour perhaps that so many other priests arc taking time 
to repeat after Mass certain specified prayers for peace. 
Again the answer is easy. These armed priests are human 
beings as well as divine agents, according to their church. 
They act in this war as human beings, not as divine agents. 
Firing a gun is not a matter of faith ; it is a human action. 
Each priest and each Christian layman is--according to 
his environment and his education—a Nationalist as well 


as a Catholic. As a human being, as a Nationalist, he 
takes up arms. As a human being he is liable to error, and 
so the Christian who fights may be in the wrong. But each 
one of these embattled Christians considers that he is in the 
right. Each one of them, as a Nationalist, lights for what, 
as a Nationalist, he considers a worthy and just cause. 
The Englishman lights in support of his country’s obliga¬ 


tion of honor, the Frenchman in support of his country,*^ 
^ very right to live Iree from Prussian domination, the Belgi^ 
in support of Belgium’s violated territory and his, ov^ 
familiar hearths and homes, the German in suppprt.pi 
Teutonic right of existence as a great cultural and comipeM 
cial nation against Russian encroachment and .English 
perfidy. They may all be deceived : but they eafchj^^)|J 
' for a hipfh ideal for what- fhev think of as iustice and : iumE9 


for a high ideal, for what they think of as justice and/ng^ 
l not for personal gain, not for personal enmity, not. f^j^ 
'•love of slaughter. They deem the wrong which 
1hin g wore terrible than the wrong ; 
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■The glory of the angel of liberty shines on every’ battlefield 
•land in every hospital of agonized pain. 

^"'‘v'The Christian is a man of decided stand: he has a 

j y. m' 

^hrm station of spirit. What he likes, he loves: what he 
ilhates, he hates utterly. It is the Church Militant. 

,V, “ Peace ? When have we prayed for peace ?.... 

Ours is the while-hot war.” 

v ; Christ came not as a man of peace, but with a 
;terrible sword which cut a sharp line between right and 
Wroh|, between daylight and darkness. Good and evil are 
^distinct opposites ■ and the good perpetually wages war 
.on the evil. Christianity is one long battle, bitter and 
Exalting. Though the men of all the nations may be 
^deluded and mav be wrong, the men of each nation 
.^conceive that they battle for a line, true ideal of the right. 
rfTfyere is nothing mild about Christianity : it is an avenging 
y^ar'against evil. And il these men think they tight to 
^overcome evil, they aie justified and there is nothing in 
jj&heir Christianity inconsistent with a tight in the light of 
|j[ngh ideals. They both cannot be wholly right: but 
$bhtil‘,our enlarged international social consciousness 


-_is more tirmlv established than it is to-day, until 

priValries are eliminated, we cannot expect any international 


fcrbtherhood to govern such international affairs. 

g 7 Vi *^I believe that we lux* marching towards better times: 

'rbeliWe that this year, not in the war itself, but in the 
general attitude toward the war as a deplorable thing, 
f^Sbws that we are approaching that enlarged social con¬ 
sciousness a!id the necessarily accompanying international 
$j)feal of brotherhood. Commerce is a destroyer of barriers 
;^ v WeH as a creator of them. 'Hie reaction following this 
help in the downfall of nationalism, and another 
^enfiiry of intercourse will reveal common interests and 
Common ideals which will allow us to achieve the sense 
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of international brotherhood. In the meanwhile, the 

“failure of Christianity” in the present war with the 
accompanying necessary reaction- a reaction well illus¬ 
trated in the absolutely astonishing icvival of religion 
which is going on m France to-day will turn out to be a 
step in the ultimate tiimnph of Christianity 


America 


L1 YV jS PAUL. 


A CALL TO RAJPUT BOYS. 

Child of the Rajput ia<e, 

Why do you wait so long ? 

Does not the din oi battle call you 
Does not the sin of ieai appal you, 

‘ Why should you caie ll death beiall you ? 

Hark to \oui ioiebears' song* 

Child of the Rajput iju, 

Wh\ do you stand aside > 

Have v<>u loigotten yom latln is’ stoiy, 
Gaping wounds, and bodies goiy, 

'lhankiul to die foi India's gloiy, 

God, and then Raiput pride 

Child of the Rajput lace, 

You aie a man right thiougli, t 

Hardei than evei is now youi light, ^ *" 
Think of your Dham, and yom Rajput might, 
Stand by the Loyal, and Puie, and Right, 

Still to youiself be tine ! 
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^Silence—her brooding spirit—cleans'd the air * 
And hush’d the waves that softly kiss'd the shot© 
Such was the aspect- hidden the despair 

Beneath a yoke that Freedom never wore. 

* - 

The futuie Padishah was Suleiman. 

Whose mi\'cd obedience and cunning grew, 

Until its blending made a peiiect map 
According to the Sultan’s point ot view. 

But in the llaum from behind the set ecu — 

A younger son found iavoui, foi the spell, 

Of youth subdued by Fate, mai ked Izzeddme ; 

The women liked lum - Why ? no one could tell. 

' Poor Izzeddme 1 ’ said they, and then would mel' 
To tears, oi laughtei tinged by faint regiet. 

Had they not lo\ ed in vam ’ so now each lelt 
He too had lost -but men so soon lorget 
The Peail of the Seiaglio, soon to be 
The biide of Suleiman, his should have been ; 

The hopes of yesterday weie changed, but he 
Thought of the war to come, and would not dream 

A high-domed chamber soften’d by the sheen 
Of Persian iugs, and woven portieres 
With Turkish sentences vm ought in between — 
jSuch as the pious muimur m their players : 

An ivory lute lay on a table—where * 

A page of Hafiz—an illumin’d scroll— 

Sang of high chivalry, and here and there 
Some nobler love, that touched the poet’s soul. 

A 

* 

’The lofty windows drap’d in creamy white 
Held trailing creepers, orange shrubs 'mid these, ^ 
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Behind the golden lattice—cold moonlight—* ‘ 

The starry heavens, and the cypress tiees. 

Upon a low divan Sobuiha sat 
Among blue cushions -though she sought not ease* 
Hcr^ faithful nurse was kneeling on a mat 
Stiokmg hei feet, so apt is love to please. 

Istar's dark eyes pioclaim'd the i.uo oppress'd,'*' 1 
Deep, fatliomkss as zombie pools of tue , 

Yet groans and iage arc useless when distress'd, * 
Despair succeeds then tiatnc buists of ire, 

Is hell cm Health * those heie of alien need 
Know but too well, at hast foi them, it's near. 

No agonv unspai’d, Gieat God 1 the need 
Ot something mote than pity— 01 a teal ! 

‘Shall I smg softly to my dulcimei ? ’ 

‘ Yes, lad}, if you tell your secut there,’ 

At this Sobciha fum'd and said to het, 

‘ Ihey’ve stabb’d the Sultan’s double m the chair, 

‘ That caused the tumult heard by us last night. 

The eunuchs cnfeied just to diaw a blind, 

‘When Selim \eiy neaily died of flight, 

‘ Seeing the Padishah stabb’d hom behind. > 

* Someone, of course, who did not know the scheit$5jj 
' Nor how we guaid our Sultan fiom the spy,, 

' In this case, a poor woman, it would seem, ^ 

’Who miss’d the deed—was toitur’d— proud 
Thus did Sobeiha whispei ; with a moan 
Her small fine hand then struck the dulcimer 
To sweeter sounds —so heavenly in tone, 

That Istar failed to speak, or even stir 

* * The Armenian massacre of 1915 

* 



When Selim cafne, and with much courtly grace 
And Hint peculiar movement of the hips, 

Touch'd first his feet, and then his breasts and face. 
Brushing the maiden’s tunic past his lips. 

To Islar gave a key,- 1o her unknown 
The secret door which he descended by, 

With orders that ‘ the key should not be shown/ 
They both look’d at it, without asking. Why? 

The cusps of the bright moon were almost round, 
'Hie stillness deeper, greater than be*lore, y 

The sentiy’s measur’d mot-top made no sound. 

But through the sih ur<* ciept a muffl’d roar. 

Some noisy fireworks display’d at Bern, 

'Hie rnhelirvcis liked such nicks and games, 


Yel, hn\v ! \\lieie 1 why t aim* u nearer, nearer ? 

- They turn'd, tin* Sultan’s Ikdace was m llames. 

An eiripfe win;; that finish'd tin* lecadt* 

Fell with a rush, Iroin wlueh the leaping lire 
Sw(*pl round the < <>urt ..ml ehas d tin* men on guard 
Back horn tin* gates, and ime’d them to retire. 
What pen u*uld p.ii-d the not, or the smoke? 

The s< n am- oi thus,* who would no!, could not die : 
The childish multitude to this awoke, 

' Question 1 ' and answers “Tided in a cry 1 

' But where was Mar? She true to her trust 

Had dress’d Sobcilu in m> many clothes 

To hide her vouthlul slimness, as thev must 
- 

. Try to escape, but how ‘he hardly knows. 

They heard the tearful cracking and the walls 
Were filtering the smoke above the beam, 

Their usual door seem’d jamm’d, the wide bare halls 
„ ; Truly of Kblisf - and -such was the scene I 

| Ebfis, king of thel.illcn ang<‘K In the MuliomcJan mytUology a wicked 
'‘jinn whose body was lue, * 
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The moment* still were theirs—the corridor 
Was not on fire-—the key ! the secret stair! 
Sohmiia touch'd tin* panel, tomid the door. 

The lock seem’d yielding hut Mnnemio was there l 
To Harem women who pi elected are. 

The greatest die.nl i-, man. unknown, unseen, 

They genllv push'd >h<* door, though not too far, 
There on tin* d.uk .-.tone step, -loud l/./eddino! 

‘ Beloved One ! sp»jh not hut loilnw nn* ’ 

And down the >*'Uct si.hi he led lh<*il flight, 

By flicker’ing “.hades and hilling sparks they sec. 
Then leach’d a Immel where italways night. 

But on they rush what matter.- now the way, 

Is he U"! Jhere, 1 the man who would I’oiget'/ 

‘Tweir sweetci than with huleiman to stay. 

Tile Merciful will guide then hail khniet. 


The stifling atmosphere had chang’d, llie Dawn 
ill her givy loN\ shd down the sleeping seas— - 
Wiliiout her glory oj hei he mly shorn, 

A pilgiim traveller like one o( these ; 

' A moment’.-, red’, said kindly I/./eddine, 

* The Suituu order'd me a. week ago, 

* To leave for Syria, but to start unseen, 

T * The slap must -ail to-day, that much 1 know. 


* Pi ay wait in patience, well within the time 
‘ An Officer arriving from the quav— 

* Will guard as treasure, women iolk of mine ; 

* None (*lsc must know that you belong to me: 

* His Majesty had promised the C ommand 

* At fair Damascus—troops are gatherng there, 

' Your Uncle's palace on the Nile island—- A 

* Might shelter us—still I've the fortress ther6 
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* Ah ! my beloved, I leave at thy feet, 

* All tliat I am, whatever that may be, 

* For banishment, the desert, both were sweet 
‘ Yea, even Paradise—if shar’d* with thee : 

' * fdnil as an omen yon bright sun above, 

‘ Listen Sobeihu, loveliosi and best, 

* I-fis warm beams light the world so shall iny love 
4 Shine over, lound thee, draw thee to my breast/ 

Through the warm night, rising above the plain 
Beyond the palm grove and encoded well, 

1 saw the minarets and long dnik chain 
Ot bare Mokattam, where the moonlight loll 
Bathing in its pale beauty earth, and air. 

Bushing their sorrows to forgetfulm ss. 

Till the grev city* seem’d without a earo, 

Her grief and tears assuaged by its caress. 

Yes ! she has tears, lor vice and falsehood dwell 
Under the glorious gleam of her bright sun, 

And those who live there could strange stories tell 
Of deeds not yet forgotten, though ill done! 

Where Justice struggles, and for honour lights 
Stabb’d through and through bygreed, Virtue by sin; 
Betray’d, or bought, mans’ immemorial rights; 

While crime, if beaten back, still hopes to win. 

But I hold dear, this garden on the Nile 
Long since forsaken : Roses once its pride 
Have grown neglected, Nature for awhile 
Paused in her work, and then threw far and wide 
Strange creepers over summer-house and sill, 
Festoon’d the windows, draped the massive door 
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O’er balconies—now hidden—grew at will: , 
For watchful eunuchs kept the place ho more. 

Orange and citron screen’d the outer wall, 

A ponsiana wreath’d in crimson llumcs, 

(Grew near a grotto where the fountains fall 
On Persian tiles with histories and names). 

Its fiery bracts dropp’d in a Hut Trine veil 
Over Liu' limpid wateis crystal blue , 

And tli'vrr some idle slave would drone a tale. 

Of legendaiy things -she said were true. 

O blissful magic ol that hour of hours. 

Filled with a joy so near akin to pain. 

But time stay’d not, the sun’s declining powers. 
Shone through a silver palm -that waved again 
Until its graceful shadows danc’d at will; 

The scented cassia shook her yellow balls, 
Champak and pomegranate alone were still 
As the grey desert--when the darkness falls. 

A thousand blossoms open’d to the night, 

A thousand perfumes blent that have no name, 
The lotus-buds were nodding, pink and white— 
Kock’d by the breeze that after twilight came, 
But this lime not alone, for wan and weak, 

A maiden stood, whose golden hazel eves 
Laid long curled lashes on her pallid cheek, 

Now tinted by the glow from burning skies. 

The inner petals of a rose’s heart 
Were not, 1 think, more delicately fine. 

And as that other queen, she stood apart, 

A lily pure, unstain’d, untoucli’d by Time, 
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Some filmy gauze was twisted round and round 
Her small dark head, from which two plaits of hair 
Partly conceal’d, fell nearly fo I he ground, 

The tassels of bet girdle rested there. 

O wond’ruus exes ' clear and so serene, 

^ i 

Eyes that had held the blb-.lul light of love 
But lost iN ecdusv, what came between 
The (In am and fulfilment * This lost love 
So ‘■light, \ea, like a spiut more than fair— 

Kin to tin' Angels, ami such siin-Ix ,m\ 

Whs should she gnc\e aloii and no one care, 

More than von ire coni moon, ot owning star? 

O pure, s\\eei v\i s ! that seem’d n{ t bought bereft. 
Though, uii.ilraid, wt holding -ei ret ieais. 

What passion Pad then uasmi sv\ill!\ r swept 
Into som-‘ 1 e,‘.lull uM.ippmai h’d bv tears? 

Enough ! 1 i ross'd the path oi simburnl sand, 

* A Giaour thou artsin' said, ‘ Ads -come to me, 
And as she sank, 1 clasp’d the small white hand 
That felt so cold, i Imld it tenderly. 

This was Sobeiha ! lovely in her woe, 

The weeks had passed, each with her ebbing life, 

I heard it whispoi’d now some time ago— 

That she must wait awhile to be ‘ his * wife : 

Alas ! the Sultan sent for Iz/eddine 
Back to Stamboul to least at the Bairam, 

He dined with Suleiman, and next was seen 
Upon his bier —so fell a gallant man. 

Yes! she had beard—I could not fail to see 
That scarcely rising breast, and failing breath 
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Under the shadow of the Champak tj’ec, 

I knew - 1 fell —I saw -Love conquer Death ; 

The radiance of her face win as the light— 

That awful lit*lit so lull of the unknown— 

Its inner gleam, when* all is purest white. 

Hie garment Allah wvais, and lie alone. 

lire the -.tars paled hei weariness w.i*- done, 

She shiver’d slightly, *-u did every leaf. 

All me ! lor her th** dav had well begun 
A lift- so short - -an agonv -o biicl ! 
fheie crown'd she la\ with lallen riiampak bloom. 
That chosen (lower—the sweetest o) the sweet 

r 

While patient Istar sat within the gloom 
Of the lost life, and strok'd the little lent. 


Where had she joined him whom intrigue had slain— 
We may not know , down this old T'mpiie’s creeds, 
Those striving to lind Truth iound ii through pain. 
But Low Hnnscll for love still intercedes; 

In a great Mosque with shawl’d and t urban 'd tomb, 
Rests her beau’s choice, while here Sobeiba stays 
Sleeping beneath the roses and the moon, 

None know the spot so no one ever prays. 


But fragrant perfumes fill the garden stairs. 
Magnolia leaves drop on them, one by one 
Kissing the silence, while the swift Nile hears 
'Their blossom onward to the rising Sun, 

Perchance they both are there foi J&zcddiqp 
Called it 4 their omen,' this then was the way, 

They now w’alk hand in hand with naught between, 
Where no sun sets, for it is always day. 

. *' * , * 

virn i:t dk maloktiB;, 
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THE NEED OF REPRESENTATIVE HINDU 

SOCIETIES. 


STUPENDOUS ns Hindu SocieU i>, iU multitudinous 
^ ramiticativHi'' appear to the supirlioiel observer 
to be entirely discomiec led and isolated. 'I here are a great 
many tilings which account t«»r then Eolation. A total 
absence of a common tongue winch may bespoken by each 
and every section of the people claiming to fall within 
the colossal -.plioie ot Himlusim ; the great diversities that 
exist in the obsei vancc of custom-. and manners of different 
provinces ; the rigidities ol caste that <annul permit inter- 
dining and in tern «a mages within the diiieivnt Hindu classes; 

. and a lack of miitormil\ in ihe dresses of the Hindus 
- of the different paits ot India, all ihesc must be responsible 
for keeping one el; js^ of Hindus poles apart from another. 
There is hardlv anv other leligion on the tace of the earth 
which can claim to accommodate within its gigantic fold 
people holding such dive«g«ut lelieious news and bound 
by social laws which the numerous branches ot Hindu 
society have so differently twisted and interpreted to suit 
their oVn conveniences and j equipments. And we find 
, .that in a religion which is so elastic and pliable .is to include 
...Within its fold people who, on account of vast differences in 
ffaiths and customary observances, will not even suffer to 
Vjhferdinc among themselves, there is no common link which 
might keep the different divisions of it in close intimacy" 
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with one another and govern them alike as parts of one 
homogeneous whole. Has Hinduism grown so unwieldy as 
to render impossible any chance of bringing about adhesion 
and coherence among its a unit less sub-divisions ? A careful 
analysis of the facts shows that the entire defect is due to 

V 

an utter Jack of o-.ganisalion and sympathy on our part. , 

Is it not a p<t\ that no e.mu st mlempi has been made 
by so main votaries ni such a great uligiou to harmonise' 
and coalesce iis nunn-ruiu, divisions by some sjanpathetic 
chord and common principle ? W’liat bond ol union, do we. 
find at present bei ween the di lb Tent sections of Hinduism ? 
Surely none. One religious soeich has no sympathy 
for another IIow imlillmeiu <»in* sect is towards the 
interests ot another! Day after day we noiicc a marked 
increase in the number ot sertaiian books and treatises 
and denounruii inual magazines and peiiodicals. Every 
religious body will speak in laudatory style of the all-round 
accomplishments of our lore fathers and ol the. ancient 
glory of this land. Hut to-day wt* find that the glory has 
vanished, the good old days are gone : and, in place of aJ) 
that, one section of Hinduism has, in th** zeal of its indi¬ 
vidual cult, become callously unmindful of the interests 
of another, and, at times, is even prepared to enter into 
an unseemly brawl with a compatriot cult, perhaps owing' 
to the exchange of some hot words in a theological 
logomachy. What friendly lelation does there subsist 
between a Madrasi, for instance, and a Kashmiri or a Sikh ?. 
Perhaps it will be aiguod that this is due to a difference of, 
language spoken by them. Jf so, what concord is there .j 
between a member of Sanutanadharma. and say, a Radha'? 
Swamist or an An a Samajist in the Province of Agra where}, 
the question of a difference of language cannot arise ? The »; 
speech of both is common, a commixture of Urdu and; 
Hindi; both are nurtured m the same soil; both profess' 
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themselves to be Hindus; and yet die sectarian element 
has confined them within their own narrow pales, and 
prevented them fnuii ext ending ib n helping hand to one 
wlio is outside (heir hivouied < ,n !e Is such a slate of 
affairs desirable ? (an die cmm Hindu cornnninitv of 
India boast oi tin exi*aeuo < ; .my central Sabha or 
Association of the type M tv Mudim League, so ably 
conducted h\ our Mohan.mid.i i brethren, which could 
be said to be die common m-a.union ot all Hindus, 

irrespective oi easto and rn*d ' L men ant' Body or 
Society created and coiidia ted i»\ n- to \elu< :: v ce:\ Hindu 

sect, whether ilouiidimg in Keduui’*, riu Punjab. the 

Gangctic plain, Sunloi ib imiui"' ’smith, m..\ look for 
support and guidaini m mallei*- < i 'bib ;ih\ loucbmg their 
social, religious or educ.itiou.d .iMair-i li tlie mtensb ot 
Sanatan Dhanna oi an\ lo<\dn\. n j in- taiic.*, ix menaced 
by some extram-mi■, agency, win n In- i«.o nuxh to expect 
the other Hindu sects, religious pt o-uasions, u <amie to its 
rescue ? 

We, Hindus, ha\e ever lumva-d of our ancient civi¬ 
lization and ancient gl«»»\. 'I lib i*. not denied by any one. 
But it were wisdom now to pm a restraint upon our 
chauvinistic spirit, to look into mir »n\n domestic uifairs, 
and to realise that if we want to be held in esteem and 


honour by other people, we should ai once* set ourselves to 
create and foster amongst u> heliums ol sympathy and 
fraternity. We are not one, but divided and disunited. 
We have to put before our e\es our own shortcomings 
and foibles, which cannot lx* done -o long as we do not 
. cease, for a time at least, shown ing eulogiums on every 
thing past and hoary. Of course, it is true, that, in order 
. tOj* get an impetus in our undertakings, we should 
, occasionally cast, with appreciation, retrospective glances 
'$pon our remote glories. And this is all the more desirable 




in our case, for our past is not obscure, bill illumin' s and 
thiows lustiv all around it. But,* unless we practically 
show thnl \\v are on< and united, our encomiums upon 
our past glory must siren k ni hollowness and mockery. 

A healths and m mpatlnuh iclation-dtip between the 
various lhmir. ielision.-. MWielie*. hclwea people of one 
caste and a'lothor, wlrii ts in^eiids required. 

And ii is ivaik in< \pltr:ii<l' why !he Umdu eonmiunity 
has not vet adopted nii'.s'ins t.> nvri tin* lequiiemeuts. 


Nothing rdmn oi 


v.rii-oigaui.sed umre-,'. atative 


India Hindu Sd>ha oi Society, -*onie\vh.i 1 011 the 


pattern of the Muslim League, will sivc the honour 
and repute oi Hinduism, mam lam the civilisation 
of tlh' "imimmiU and proinoie amongst the Hindus 
of divmse religious denominations, feelings of love 
and affection ioi turn enotlier. A central representative 
all-India Hindu Sabin: or Society, with a network 


ot similar smaller bodies established throughout the 
country, m towns as well as villages, will certainly bring 
the jarring sections ol Hinduism in closei comradeship 
with one another, remove the galling hit Iciness and rancour 
which one religious parly sometimes happens to entertain 
against another, and generally pioniole the material 
interests of the oldest race History has record of. Of course, 


the bare existence of an all-India Hindu Sabha represented, 
as suggested, by the many Hindu leiigmus bodies, cannot 
be expected to work wonders if its members, throughout ’ 


the land, show ihemsclves incapable ol sustained endeavour 
and whole-hearted application in unifj ing the disconnected, 
sections by feelings of sympathy and friendliness. ‘ Butj,! 


it has been not infrequently urged that we are so hope*,, 
lessly^ divided ” amongst ourselves that any attempt to * 
-associate and unify the numerous social or religious bodies, 1 , 
must end in a fiasco. A dispassionate study, ofl .th£‘ 
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subject will, howc\cr, bring out the truth that the disparity 
ll.nt ib said in ( xist between the difiercnL parts ol Hinduism 
is net gre,.* as it has hem n.nrii cut. The (liflorences— 
and thou- an* pmiiv and e*<i< worth' no doubt—that are. 
brought vmdlv If* ■»u r uniia-, mud, on close scrutiny, turn 
out In hr <c a liunyv c.ml him hstantnd character. They 
are subject l*» the H'\ ol adaptation to environment, 
and *ha\e iu.-t aimnu the ocm -■ cl Hinduism which 
vitalizes earli and c v :y -■ H l:vt lie- ern« med therctiom. 
indeed, whin Shi i* "Ms , ad i unties ouynelh' belonging 
in common to a chts-, ( * hurv: b< mg-. a*\ ;.l a subsequent 
stage of civilian *n, ..lieo-d , { nd iS.rdjiul with facility, 
the presumption nl-N p...» ihrl e! s (as become 
bankrupt of an\ undnhiu., vib! prmci; •!■.*' '"hich could 


alike govern and regukd* 


. 1 - * ^ 


d '.I'd: um! -ub divisions. 


But, in the case <a Hindu;-, tla- hi< u 'Jioii\ely rebut 
any such pivsmnpiii p IV. a;., mt id ct.p.sjj, ration lhe 
fact that even ;o . )i*> u P. \ «iu v .u a good many 
customs and as;p.;i *■. vViH' in* lib r.dlv oh-civeti bv each 
and everv flindu. t«* wI..*.* \ *i iheidjc bianeh of Hinduism 
hr* may belong it i,-, t u-ju. .bonr-He that all the religious 
bodies—Sanal an Hl<a»T.. ibellv >v 4 ;<mi. rheosophy. 
Jainism, Anasarcaj, SdJusp . IVPdV-an etc. -culretain 
the same convictions as n-g. P , «:*• t mb- nj the cardinal 
doctrines of Hinduism, i b. • f.-Jih ha-, lommately, never 
produced materialisi ic at he -K. Tin principal tenets of 
.this great religion, namely. I ,dh*i in »A *<1. Tip immigration 
of Souls and tile essential h s. the performance of 
which is quite ncccssaiy in this hu . me accepted, with 
equal ardour, by one class o! Hindus as by anotlier. And 
here' lies the great riificiciire bctwun the religions of the 
Oft&dcnt and the Client. In the VAst men ol different 
religious convictions are outwardly • suhji cl to some social 
rules and exhibit a uniformity of discipline in the obser- 
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vancc of the external ancl formal part of religion, though 
even 7 ' man may be guided, in religious as well as in material 
departments of human activities, by thoughts, motives 
and sentiments quite different lioin another. In the 
East, on the other hand, while the intuitive part of our 
nature K almost the same in the ease of everybody, the 
ceremonious sidi oi our activities in every walk of life has 
been fully developed and permitted free s- opr to accom¬ 
modate all the possible crotchets and mdio-yiurasies, 
however fantastic thyy might be. With an ample and 
stable base, theirhm , 1 lu* superstructure of Hindu 
society cannot be -aid to have beat laised with any miduo 
celerity. And this is why the most tremendous shocks 
which this ancient lehgion has, in past centuries, 
occasionally received, have proved to be but men: 
jerk*. 

Even,bodv knov. - find the spint ol tolerance ill all 
matter.-, part it ularly religions, lias been marvellously 
cultivated by the Hindus in general. Whil** a slight altera¬ 
tion in leligious service, a trivial modification of the 
stereotyped formula lie- oi a litany ora eapin'ious deviation 
from the sell led forms of rituals, is \ie\ved witli horror 
by a zealous lollower of some infant religion, it convoys 
no significance at all to tin* broad-minded Hindu. He views 
all that with unruffled equaiiimilv. H<* will remain a Hindu 
even if lie weie .o change ruiv uuinbei of ('pinions for 
wiiich In’s catholic faith give*- liiin poi feet lif»< rtv. Each one 
of the, four brothers ol a Hindu t unilv may belong to a , 
different religious persuasion one mev be an orthodox' 
Sanatani’-t, the second a highly liber.d Ihahmo, the third 
a Radha Swamist, and the fomth a Thcusophist. This 
is not an extieme case, but mu niten met with among*' 
the Hindus. Can it, then, be said that if Hindu Sabhas, 
representative of each and every Hindu cult, are organised 
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■ml set in wanking order, they will not be productive of 
highly beneficial lesults ? 

1-ei vi .ill agie< in our dinVteiu cs because the basic 
principles ; owning the emiio !.i.-i *»f Ilijulu cults and 
« •‘teeb an llte n'.i.ic It n ii((i^ar\ that tin* lies which 
connect the Mummon-. division*- .md mb-divisions of Hin 
uuisio ‘■hoiiM l)e riungihemd and < oriMiiiduted h\ Iree 
and open-h» .irmd mit ,i id ml.' r-ronmmniuu with 

' ue ani Iher mid i>\ a Iraida mtei'h.mge of thoughts, 
j-entimruts and ;e |>n .dtons. '1 Im will enable Us to 
generalise our needs and o-quit* ua nK perimmug to Hindus 
in common, ni\«,po< live o| the Hushing imere.-ts of 
particular (ic-hs or cords \ud ours should lie a 
const iuct i\e j)nlu \ I ho • aim we should have in 
tiew ought to be to i \erl me almost to emit!met our 
own fabric. We should not w, h <!♦ striutiou of what others 
enjoy and are m peso --non .. . And our past history 
abundantly tc-tiJus u> theo 1*0 at msinn'inr repugnance 
. towards seeking d« "i j m tn»n el what uppei tains to otliers. 

* We have to settle < nr own dome-,1i< ddierenws and adopt 

• measuies to ameljorafo our < ondition We want to adjust 
and organise what belongs x<. not to uppropuate or 
endanger othus’ possessions '••inn the Hindus, nurtured 
by the cosmopolitan dogmas of a generous faith wdiich 
requires them always 10 refrain from villi Tying any religion, 
have never in the p.r-t given olfr-me to other religionists, 
they should even new be s.d< Iv tolled up<»n tr> respect 

■ the feehngs of other and not to do am thing tli.it might give 
' rise to any religious iiritatiou. In pleading the creation 

,of Hindu Sablias in all parts of this country, represented 

■ ‘ bv highly cultured men of each and every Hindu sect, 

■ what is meant is that such Sablias would undertake to do 
, .their leyS o^t in establishing a happy, friendly rela¬ 
tionship | t-*| At a crowd of disjointed social and religious 



bodies, and in devising plans lor the domestic requirements 
of the Hindus in general. 

In viewing the many caste and other social evils and 
our present educational and oilier needs what strikes us 
most is that they are common to almost each and every 
sect. WhatcuT social relonn is domed by one class 
of Hindus, it i->, moo- 01 It*-,-., needed by another. 

The raising of the man lugcahlo agn <*i bu\and girls; 
the total stoppage ol m.uiial demands uhnh had Us 
climax in tlie tiagu ni.:ityidoin nl Snehlaia ; the 
curtaihiK nt ol lumece-^ai s expenses dining maniage ; 
the relaxation ot caste rigidiiie. , the M-tileinent of the 
vexed (jin stioii of foreign travel . llie education ot our boys 
and girls . the Lingua J'itwcd n! the Hmdns nr u (oinmon 
script for them , the ele\a!in;i of the depress* d classes ; the 
removal ol supei^ritinn and powlv lioin our midst ; and 
last, though not least, a close* intimacy, between one sec¬ 
tion of Hindus and another ah ihe-e are pnssingly needed 
by cadi and eveiy ckus oj Hindus lesiding in any part of 
India. It is certain that, in ord-*i to cany out these re-* 
forms, the Hindus haw to depend upon themselves. They 
cannot seek guidance in i heir domestic altaiis from any non- 
Hindu Association. It h hue lhat some sectarian and 
religious bodies in every province have been for generations 
trying their utmost to eradicate social evil- and introduce 
salutary changes in the twisting state ol affairs, but their 
accomplishments have, to pid things very mildly, fallen far,- 
short ol our expectations And it is easy to understand, 
why they have not been sue* esshil in their projects. They-, 
have failed because each one of them aded independently : t 
of the others. Had all tlio^e bodies been subject, in the dis^y. 
charge of their allotted functions, to one grand organization^ 
of the type contemplated here, there is no reason why they 
could not have satisfactory acquitted themselves of .what 
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was entrusted to them, and, by bringing into nearer rela¬ 
tionship the numerous castes and creeds, given a glory to, 
and enhanced die prestige of, Hinduism. Again, isolated 
and unaided ;ts thev stood, ihey could not hold themselves 
accountable to auv higher bodv foi their doings and 
achievements. 'Ibe no.easily, then-lore, of fully represen¬ 
tative Hindu Societies becomes indispensable, the more so 
when the domMic lujuiremcnts ol each class of Hindus are 
entirely similiar. U is, Imwcwr, not intended that the 
creation ot tlu^e reproen lathe Sabhas should dispense 
■ with the* existing sectaiiau societies 

(areal tact will, indeed, be needed to carry on 
the smooth working 01 the suggested representative 
societies, for religious susceptibilities and ingrained feelings 
of individual cults have to he taken into account mid liberal 
allowances made then-tor. OnI\ those social reforms should 
be permitted to he discussed and introduced which are 
urgently needed m common by each and every class ot 
, Hindus, and without which their progress ns a community 
is at a stand.'!ill. What obviously appears to be insur¬ 
mountably haul to do, (no undoubtedly be effected svith 
amazing lacilifv bv means of toleration, ungrudging co¬ 
operation anil a feeling of sympathy. When our social 
evils and our social lequirements are common, we have 
every right to he optimistic of most brilliant achievements 
if the selected representatives of the entire Hindu commu¬ 
nity of India work together whole-hearkdly, brushing aside 
all' considerations of caste, ditiuenccs in religious 
convictions and languages spoken, and distance between 
one Province and another. Just as the organization of 
tjiesc representative Hindu societies will never, in any way, 
Effect the interests of any non-Hindu association, similarly 
they should prove themselves perfectly innocuous to each 
. .and .every society amongst the Hindus themselves. They 
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may do their best to promote amount the Hindus 
uniiormity in* everything - in circus, m etiquette, 

in mode of salutation, in iree inter-marriages within 
the sub-divisions of a ca-.lv, but they should 
have the foresight not t •> ondvuk on a suicidal 
enterprise 01 experiment c kmg |V* masses to 
accept an innovation lb.> fie;* riiei-iiiam.iirrespective 
of caste restrict ion*-, Jet in: to luilarwn iu l I o' aierage 
Hindu. And the reason lor this caul-on is not lar 
to seek. 7lie ordinary Hindu, i.ir 1mm king pre¬ 
pared to loeeive site11 revoluu m.try changes in tinie- 
liononrcd usag* s, stiuiulv doubts any utility gr 
expediency in -auctioning inter-marriages between one 
caste and another. Our primur\ aim, theici >re, 

should be to bring till the varying cnie-> and creeds 
of Hinduism into elos.-r touch with one another and then 
to formulate plans to meet the common mend requirements 
of all, based on their predilections or pi"possessions. 

As political and control ersia! questions will 
scrupulously be excluded from the purview of the contem¬ 
plated representative Hindu Societies, their work, in 
the uplift of the community, rmist be peaceful, 

yet solid. Once the idea of the circumscribed limits 

of an'organization is forgotten by its members or an undue 
latitude is given to them in the exercise of their powers, 
its failure becomes inevitable. Represented, however, 
as the societies must be by the most moral and enlightened : 
Hindus of all religious persuasions, the danger of their 
abusing their powers should be put out of consideration.’ 
We should first settle our domestic, social and religious;'; 
•dissensions and further amongst ourselves feelings of 
amity and brother linens. If the Hindus of all Provinces;/’ 
without distinction of caste, have whole-heartedly 
supported the scheme of the establishment of a Hindu-* 

", \ b. '■ • 
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University, it is ail the more certain that they would, with 
greater zeal accord their support to found representative 
Sabha*; and the same Rajas and Maharajas who have done 
so much thr the humor, will now energetically support 
the latter, nu»u* parti'til.uly becnus'* it is a scheme which 
does not nece.vuudo the iiu truing of vast expenditure. 

The creation of Hindu lepiesentalive Sabhas is of 
supreme impoituiuv to the entire Hindu community of 
India, tor, at piv^nt. we c.m never do or >-.1 y tilings in the 
name of our gicat ('oi-muinii\ l! die Hindus have to 
say anything <///.,' Hindu-, they at oik '* fly into their 
respective mocmI <n religious < ages, and twitter in their 
invariable and immutable si rani' Kverv one mvihs to 
speak for lumseii alone Wt have up to ibis tune tailed 
to show tli.it, being nh tube!-; o( a go-at community, 
wo can speak collects eh as Jliihht sol tin Indian Empire, 
without n'h'tefKo to caste <<; twd. When e.icli and 
every social, ivlienuis 01 ».tliei bod\ "mg-. its own sung, 
the sectarian elenv nt k .-tlengthened and the chances of 
unified Tepresenlati\*• Hindu Son.* tie*- art* rendored more 
' and more remote. 

Fortunately, we live under a peaceful and benign 
government. Every community has perfect liberty to 
improve its social, educational and other domestic affairs. 
We all realise and truly umleistaud this, and cannot but 


be deeply indebted to the British (lovrmment tor affording 


' us facilities whereby we can 


ameliorate our condition. 


This gratefulness has recently been amply demonstrated. 
During the first few months of the outbreak of the present 
war, the Hindus, as other religionists, being sincerely 
convinced of the righteousness of the British cause 
and having implict faith in the benevolence of the British 
rule in India, sent to the King-Emperor a series of mes¬ 
sages of unflinching loyalty and devotion to his person and 
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throne. And had a representative all-India Hindu 
Society been in existence, all the social, religious, and other 
bodies, in addition to their individual noble utterances, 
must have conjointly sang, in a i\:\ erhra ting chorus, the 
melody of loyally to the British Government, which, of 
course, would have had tile additional advantage of proving 
that the different members ol Hinduism are, in the 
twentieth century, united. Being thus protected from all 
evil influences under the gracious patronage of British 
rule, heavy blame will he on our sliouldeis if wo fail to 
settle our domestic diticrences, and to better the internal 
affairs of our numerous castes by organizing icprcscntativc 
Hindu societies which alone can harmonize the hetero¬ 
geneous elements of Hinduism, and bring together into 
closer touch the Hindus of diiterent provinces, speaking 
different languages and holding antagonistic views in 
matters social and icligious. 

s' 


Mirziipitr, IJ. P. 


A. N. GAUJR* 
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NEW RUBAJYATS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

L '■ j'n<:u <‘Vi i'!y‘‘ A.V.) 

HI. 

!'n ■ IO'ikhdlm:. 

* 

Hi»n o}i 1 i! m. n 1u>t •■iti r, i w« un, 

} hat bit. mm! he i tih (l as lus «I<*i'u-nc. 

Rial i li'rmi'Vi (I bill‘ ten r\\;nU hom 

the )».('!. Yiiatidak il.» rt m-ide bat! brers. 

ldr sen!' h.*d ‘-aii], the wis< si and the b* si. — 

<) m.mv'mv tiid t i.-uu ! hn -.hold lest 

Hi.»ii 'i-'* those Ihmys thou ;■*'\• *i dre.unedst of 
In thv ...j'lu - -.uni .ill the i\\st. 

And 1 bad iilv* hr.-rd I’m P>overb said. 

Though tiiiit s.i-iit* Pruwib M.\\h<re y*j have read— 
An Anelo-Indian Pioverb ’tis- -and that 
is why perhaps it us ;.,<*• -d as- dead : 

With the Policeman invar ha\e :■ Rub, 

And never quarrel vuth >on,- Doctor Sah’b, 

And never quairel. hait jail out with. 

Nor nig-nag .it the Man who cooks your—Grub. 

But then I said—whether the Love of Light, 

. And thst-hand Knowledge wrath-consume me quite— 
One Flash of it within the Cookroom caught, 
Cotter than in the Armchair lost outright. 
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Then through that same darkling Dooi I went— 
And why not ?- isn't it mine ? - -Don’t I pay Rent ?■— 
Rut first—that so I might with floater Ease 
Explore—him—him- on a long Enand sent. 

Rigid through I went-nor did i lusitah 
)V» lift a Lid hero- -turn uj> rlicie .1 Plate ; 

And many a 'i hing 1 saw and ha mod to know 
How thus* 'I lungs lnok' ,, l-it aituw.irds 1 ate. 

Shapes ol all Suits and Sues, grrid and small, 

:-onu; on a low Ueneii - some alone the Wall 

And some v.ith Liquids, noon with Solids—and 
Ope not 1 opened—lo !--- and —Id i< s in all. 

O nevei dream that nnv Thing may he 
’5 hat M * 111 one only Ise, and Property 
K,»'h to a hundred Pus n t-* b<- put, 

And tl you dou'ot a- mine Inn beta- -and «e«\ 


And m>ev I saw, the longer then: l stayed. 

Of wli.it, and wit at. \v< re on the (iralings laid- 
And many a Knot nnravOI'd hv the Way— 
1 »u t tould not imd out how the Soup v..*s made. 


Put learnt how many things hem *0i flu* Sntl 
In one .small leekmg Iv-uK may be done. 

Eggs boiled -Potatoes too and --Onions— 
And ihe name Water to to ike I *v ioi* one. 


I hit Ah* tli< earej nl Soul--indeed ’I w e ma' — 
mindful ot his Mash h nd-earned Pice— 
Free- gums--not paid--t*'s -no,’ by me- 
Who says 1 paid foi this— lit' lies -he lies. 




le 


' v •*. 
o » - 


And then amazed L stood, and wondered at * O; "V* 

, » Yv? ’ * A,t f * 

The generous-hearted Man—doi look at that—1 ’•'<> 

Froni his own Savings bought—I'm sure of ith-5'.* 

,..^p. That Flask of Linseed Oil—that Lump of—FatV A/. 
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See how tliai Chicken goes on two Legs—Look!— 
Two Wings—one Liver- as I’ve read in Book— 

But truly it has one Leg—one Wing—and 
No I.ivcr—It you doubt it—ask the Cook. , 

Then looking round, 1 said—‘ () what’s the Use 
To go on any iurlher—Never lose, 

P>v searching too, too deep, votir Appetite— 

All Things are coveted hv the--Gastri<' Juice/ 

And lea vi — O leave the I)ek< hies there in Rows, 

Nor lilt the Lids oil -Turn upon vour Toes — 

And have unto the <'o-»k wind to the Cook 
Helenas- -the seasoned Man-lu knows—he knows. , 

i 

And then 1 tunud me round, and through the Doot 
Cairn out-- aid then m\ <onla*i\ Book 1 tore — 

And thin--to Dante as hiniuvsta --aid— 

To this d.iv Irom—* Thai Dav f read no more/ 

Vex not Muirs'If with wliat von can’t divine: 

He know-, ho will the Sharp dividing Line 
Btfwxt the lit tit Moie and little Less— 

Ye cannot get at him with fh mp. oi—Tvune. 

And what you eat, if that von cannot guess. 

Think, is it not a potty Riddle-- Yes — 

Think too m>u Iwvt To-duv what Yesterday 
Yon had—Tomorrow it will not be less. 

But if however tnm h von roar, or shout — 

No go—or line—he won’t turn right about— 

Then calf h him hv his Windpipi—and your Purse 
Take out—and pay him up—and—turn him out. 

And fear not thus that after closing your 
Account with him—his like you’ll see no more— 
Despair not—anti To-morrow you shall get , 
A bigger Blackguard Ilian you had before. ■ 
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What ?—One Week only—haul—-hard to believe— 

And then J caught it by one single Sleeve, | 

And polled it out —wan Symbol of the War 
Still wa^cd 'tween tlio-,o who wash and those who weave. 

Now tell me—now —bv one who gave thee Birth— 
vSo little. 'Pone -and then tor all its Wuitli— 

The lhll not paul up yt — ls‘t really nuue ?— 

I looked again--and lo ! it was—my Shirt. 

But Yesterday it Buttons had—upon 
My Woid--To-day not one ot them—all gone— 

And so unravelled at the Nerk -and Cults— 

And all these Streaks—llow .shall l put it on? 

And then thal Shut—l held it up to view— 

I h« morning Sun « ante through it --through and through 
And nmeli 1 marvelled tit the Hung—and more 
At who in so short Time so much could do. %, 

Now peering through thi? Rent —now through that Hole 
Burnt through and tluoiigh- -All by a Piero of Coal 
bruin out the red lint Iron as jt passed. 

And marked, and scarified, and flecked the Whole. 

And then 1 asked that Aitist-“Tell me—O . 

Whence all these Marks - like ih’ m.inv-coloured Bow ?’* 
And then the Man made Answer, proudly true— 

“ They came by Water -and by Indigo.” 

Those pearly Buttons bom some Oyster sick, 

That made so late that soft twill Shirt look spi 
And span—they lie beneath the flowing Tii 
And some upon the muddy Bank they stick., 

How like some pacing Cued —pist come—and 
How like the Rainbow, when the Cloud is fled- 


. * - 
>. ’ t *. < > 

ae 

* * i * 

1 / ?\ 

\ 1 ; -W ft 

spefe-v 

f* L’.'it * f‘/< 
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Reft fiom their proper Places—still you see 
Where onto they stood—only a Pump of Thread. 

This Tout was fashioned by the sharp barbed Wire, 
(hose lit tie Hole-;--by Babul Tree, or Briar— 

See what a Jag I ho envious JMind-rat made — 
'11k* Rest was made by Labor, and by hire. 

For I remember -.topping bv the Spot 
On Maps Municipal marked Dhoby’s Ghaut, 

And long l uat< lied tin*. GymnosophUt at 
His watery fade hk< meie iloiuniot. 


Bare v as he downward Irom l he W l ust, and bat* 
Bp horn Ills W. 11 -.I to uhiie his Slun k of llair 
Fell tomnlmg all aboi-t In- Ihadpio«c, and 
I someth fi,^ uitei..! woo* than “ \V. 1! - 1 ue *'r !” 


Theo* ,C i'i* wo 1 ( d Ml 
Strange Sound evuu* (’ *: ;■ 
While ill around him 
How ton i!, - --Jli,i 


( Jam like mv possessed— 
(’own Irom hi:, heaving Breast. 
IK\ silver Spiny- - 

otlut' may be dressed. 


And f lea | {,,*; v 
Whil'* :i - tin 
All 1 <uV 

J knew v. ii v r al! 


h« vn.L i!h* id** o;d Dog- - 
I'oitie-hnd >• iule uoahs the Frog— 
Inn fI*, hnipi'l Stuem - A3i now 
o them t -iv* ■ *» mu* it -Grog. 


He takes a !*:<'. now fr.*e, the brink-, Heap; 

This gently in the \\ ,t* i lie uul sleep - 

Now uiuuimdv fu e.uliMs up the Fnds 
And bnngs b - swi.h 1 down '%ilii i swinging Sweep, 


Still down -and flown -ii imm ■, ilem bv the Ilcm 
He holds it up - md look-,- one b.,nny Gem, 

One stubborn Button still lmt - Here's for you— 
Swish .'---down pg.un - -’tn gone - Ihe Last of them. 


O gentle Hnusi waves - gentler Maids—0 you— 
Spare—spare the Man ou know not w r hat you do 
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For if you did—I'm sure vou'M throw away 
Your Needles—Thimbles---Thread—arid—Buttons too. 

And then—as somewhere I have seen it writ— 

Like Samuel Weller’s Lady— everv bit— 

When suddenly the Hoi tom of her Tub 
Came olf— like her I said-“I >ee through it.” ‘ 

Admired <>{ AI.uk Twain-- for he haled Dirt - 
And when he saw a Man he knew hi-. Worth, 

And marked the cheery Optimism of 
Who labors so to break Stone-. with a Shin. 


Strange — is it not ? that ol the Myriads who 
Before us gioaned o’er what thi-. Man e;m do, 
Not oik of them ha-, ft]} inclined to ta* 

And U at her him—or mark him bla< k - and blue. 


01 two gretf |-Nils 'I’s tin' h ..i-r whic’a 
We rhouse--and so we throw a\.;iy the Switch— 
lietlei be joi nnd with the tattered Shirt — 
And - than no ( lothe.-, at all--the Dhoby’s Itch. 


They sav tie alwa\w.is the same old Coon—• 
To .ill Reiumi-aran. e sing the s,ir.i-> ok] Tune— 
So fare tine well—live long -for how get on 
San-, Shut - r>.' I is doc *i -, — and -.in'. Pantaloon? 

V. 


Tin, D.\ii IU'Vcu.ow 


How like a Teut---ih.it >loiung Ivoo* of Thatch— •. 
There Sparrow-, t liirj> —tlu u Alain.;- ].i\-—and hatch-^- 
O Layei.-, ot Thatch one mvo \e.ir put oil—*:V'. 
And on tilt* topmo.t Laver .1 a-odly Batch—- ' 


Young Necni, and Pi pal, aid ' oung 'tamarind— 
And green Glass waving m lb- gusty Wind—,; 
O cunning Aitilae -’Us Nature’s own— 


*w c , 
* >.' v , * 

• •*- '.I t , , 


.V 


- \ J*# *» Vs 
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Green all the Ground—the Housetop also green— 
Surely in Oklen Time sonic Fairio Queen 
Did lure inhabit—and upon that Roof 
Bloomed Asphodel, and Amaranth. I ween. 

llark ! tis the Sound of Ivit—'.nme run—some walk— 
One with a great Knife - doth he run amok ?— 

With horrid ('latter—loud Halloo—-and then— 
The Hen was caught -and then 1 heard—a Squak. 

Poor Fowl ! -1 Jut how ?- or why ?- -or art thou Fish ?— 
Transnioj;iilied by judhu lu .ithenish-- 

Alive thou hast two Legs— But never yet 
Have 1 seen more than one within— the Dish. 

1 called the Man. and told —“ hook at that— 

A real li\e and ku kmg Hen, end hit-- 

Tlieie— lias it not two Leg-' attached to it ?” 

And then he some thine -.aid about--the ('.it. 


Late--late -1 took a Biandv Bov. and String— 
And mad*- *»t BniuboM >-».meilung lake a Spring, 
And pul sum* Milk within a Nium r—and— 

One puli and ih'-n 1 eaueht the Iiomd 'thing. 

The Cat came bark no moie O nev> r more. 

I made myself then tasy uii that Score; 

But still the Fowl within the C'urry Dish 
Had one Leg only-only- -as before. 

And still the Milk in Jug grew h ss, and less— 

And still I asked tJicm--“ ( an you--caii you guess? 

I never saw’ that ('at again—but did 
You ?" And—O wondorfnl—they answered—“ Yes.” 



And then I looked upon the whitewashed wall. 
And read the Tariffs categorical— 

And then a long, and soothing Cigar, from 
My Pocket took—lit—and—smoked it all. 
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“ O—well ”—1 said—“ the Night still ends in Day— 
O—well—1 have but little Time to stay— 

For otherwise—how shall J over be 
Quits ?—O where’s my Purse ?—-and on this Pay !” 

I sometimes think that never from their Lips 
What issues one should e’er believe—-the Rips !— 
That only one sole Means lemam to make 
I hem deviate into Truth--and that is—Tips. 

Doth then th’ eternal Saki blow indeed 
So many Rubbles in-in her soapy Reed 

And .ill alike ill Colour, and l.i dupe ?— 

For truly they are all of the same Biet d. 

Whether in Den an, or in Hindustan— 

From eastern Smd to west, in Aiakan — 

Thev’to all ot them alike - .ill-- every one— 

O would the. Cause weie found mil— by I re pan. 


Vet pleasant in this Caiavan.serat 

To sit—the Gates lie open Night and Day— 

And eoimt the Builnlo<-s, and Cows, and Goats 
That crop the given, gieen Grass—and go away. 


Rut tedious ’tis—and some a Swear let Jly — 
To walk with Cucmnspeetion slow, and shv — 
For never do these Creatures go away, 
Rut something leave to be remembered by. 


They say the Cockroach and the Li/aid creep, 

Reueath the Mattresses on which you sleep— • 

And why not? And if th.it is all you have. '■ye;.. , 
To say—Ah, surely, then yoii’vo got off cheap. v. , 


This Saki Girl, l think <ho wields a Broom— 

- - ~ , -■ * r y At 1 "s 




No Jug ol Wine- -no Wine (hip there—For whdm^'&pV 
ie goes—.mother comes—and when he goes-*—' 
•eeper Woman comes and sweeps the Ropm^v lM’’ • 


One 
The Sweeper 
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All. when the Da\ shall come, when with one Look, 
One Imt'cring Look behind I dine, my Hook, 

As idad it w.b not won —I'il take, my Pen— 
And -wide mv Name m tin- I~)ak Bungalow Book. 

Aral when like me, O K< ad, r, \*hi shall come 
To this same Holt 1 have depaihd limn- 

Anil count the DaV'' up 1 have tamed lvie — 

Ah -surely th« u \ oil’ll ->u\ - -ay wliat ? -- *’ I>y Gum!* 


■ 1 ' »! ; Mioid’, 


War dlt a. 



m 


“OM MAN I PADME HAUM!” 


( r.Y TIIK DISCIPLK OK A TflJIVlAX ASCICTIC.) 
Four weary years a chela have 1 lived 
And naught have learnt hut thF slmi I hue of pray’r, 
I limit i sland it not. my Master savs 
Or l should love it fondle e'en a*> he- „ 

Wlio pva\ s more j»ra\ ’in than 1 shall ever pray, 
Who knows more truth-, than t slndl evei know. 
My ffiiroo kind and holy, 1 would he 
Naught hid his poor and low disciple e’er. 
Serving his will and seeking no reward, 

Living his life, though understanding naught ; 
Saving the pray’r he taught me, day by day: 

* Out nuwi fnidinc haum! 


He picked me fjn.a the eaith of sin ajid shame ; 

He clothed me, ted me, made me whole, and then 
When 1 had sought to thank him foi his grace. 
He laughl m< thus to ihank another Power: 

0:,i r,uh>i piidtuc haum ! 


What other Povv’r had taught me how to live? 

i’ 

What Povv’r had euied me ol my -.ius and shame ? 
My sight was blinded lor ton voars or more— 
What Puw’v restou*d it ? Twas my Master, sure!! 
Yea, thousand, thousand blessings on his head! 


f k , 


**' r 



1 l •* 


\r * 't 



(J * (>o<I, tin* Jcw‘1 'll t’i>* i/tlui ! 
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He cured mv sight, and to my limbs gave strength ; 
My soul he cured of direst leprosy: 

But just to please him, mom, and eve, and night 
I e’er repeat with fervent constancy : 

Om i mini padwc haum ! 

Over the snow-capped mountains once I parsed 
Leading, perloro . this loader born of men. 

By steepest passes, silent peaks, acm>s 
Swift mountain torrents bv meat snow-lakes led : 
Into poor village bonus - whole men were sheep 
And worked, or ate, nr slept, and knew no more— 
I led him, and he luimhlv bogged for innd 
Which kindly given, lie rewarded thus. 

By carving on a pa\ ing-->b»ue llie-o wolds- 
That walked upon, each time become-* a pray'r— 

Om a’thii jut lime haum ! 

Profusely thanked for kindm-s such a-, this. 

We left the path*, of nun, and thence pa-c-ed on 
To wooded heights, when down lie knelt to pray 
And thank the Wisdom giving him a pnv’r, 

So full, so sweet, nmp!(', \et so true. 

It filled Jus life from day to day with Light 
And made it one long Kosary of Bray’r- -- 

Om ijumi pad me haum ! 

» 

I oft have asked myself: Who is this god 
Who gave the Jewel to the Lotus ilnwT ? 

.Some say Twas Buddha, when lie died, who came— 
■A spirit pure—into the petals fair, 

And yields his happy soul for men’s delight— 

He himself’s the Jewel in the Lotus .. 

But have I not a score of times or more 
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Called loud upon the god to give his help, 

To open wide the petals of the llow’r 

And show himself a god of might and grace— 

A living god—who feels for beasts and men. 

Who set\s my agony, and hears my cries, 

Who feels my heart throb, and my eyes grow dim. 
My lips parch, and my brain begin to reel .... 

No sound, no stir ! He cares not if I weep 1 
My subbing piayT* uiilieidcd e’er pns^ by. 

And yet my Master teaches me to pray ’ 

(>ih mani pad me ha inn ! 

As if my wailing s’glis have more avail 

Than pray'rs, that pas.don-wrought within the soul. 

Were strewn upon the brer/e before his face! 

Om mani padme liaum! 

What mockery ot pray’r it seems to me! 

But yet 1 must repeat it till I die ; 

I know no other god, no other creed. 

All through my lite, my yearning soul has cried 
To something deeper. Let tec far than life-- 
Something to make liie Pray’r, and give pravT Life— 
And still my lips will frame these senseless words. 
Mocking my sad unrest until I die, 

And irom my ashes when my life is past 
Shall rise and wail, the oft-repeated cry : 

Om mani padme haunt / , . 

i 
* 

• a - 

i 

CWI.N A. DEMELLQv V 
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COMPULSORY THRIFT BY MEANS OF DEFERRED 

PAYMENTS. 


\'jR. ASOFITH Ins admiiied iH.«i Ur* financial outlook 
* * is “ serious." and we hardly need Uis note of 
warning to leaiiM* the < \iieme grauh of the dtuetion. 
Our daily wei expi-ndUm-* L«ru<*1\ < \cecd*. tlmv millions 
sterling, with «m upwind trmhmx. In othei words, the 
annual cost of . * t?\ui**s whirl 1 . (n>m mi rroncmie stand¬ 
point must Ik* c1<rm (1 - anprodn' live, is more llnm the 

National Debt a-> d *-!'»'»*i ,d th** Tin,<• of our long struggle 
witli Napoleon I Si is i-owon*. Ui.d if this appalling drain 
■oil our resource ' n, n ume- mu h» eked. Gicai Britain will 
be crippled lor a -jeanalma t,» ion„ , her imictions as 
universal banker and <uuicr will pa--; r> jieutr.ds ; and 
she may well bo conlioiiti d viih n uill.'p-o o! hei credit. 

No one desming the name oj < it v/en would grudge 
His last shilling in bn fhri.rii < <-i .i < ame so d<*ar to his 
heart. But, before shouldumg ;h<* huideii cheerfully 7 , 
he must rest assured that tin mom \ a rung from him is 
spent with due regard for economy. Nirh is by no means 
the case. For many' deeades be iore war broke out, the. 
people of Groat Britain lay open to the charge of extra¬ 
vagance. Man for man, they enjoyed larger incomes and 
saved less than members of ;my civilised community. 
Nor was the reason far to seek. Thrift had never been 
'systematically taught in school or college. Young people* 
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were launched on active life with very vague conceptions 
of its duties. “ Money is power ; and all power a trust for 
iho public good.” Wliat propoilion of our half-instructed 
masses lias grasped this life-giving pnnriple P Hardly one 
unit in a thousand ! .So, year by yt ar, flu capita list classes 
lavished £300,000,000 on luxuries which fostered para- 
'itisiu, and added little to national wvahh . ^ear by year 
wage-earners wasted f 030,000,001) on intoxicants and at 
least /-10.000.000 on i'imr- pJeasiucs. 

When Teuton ambition involved us in a struggle for 
existence, the sell-same entravag.mce \v,s displayed by our 
great spending departments. 'J lie* Treasury ’s giip on 
finances disappeared in the panic caused b\ a crisis which 
found, us, as always, uapoMup'd. Instances of prodigality 
and lack oj conn non business method,-> miglii lie multiplied 
iid naiihCinn. The waste <»i iood ia iintisli camps and at 
the from pa-.se*. belief. So largi an* the allowance* doled 
out to women depending on soldier and sdlor that few of 
ihe rccipiei is can spend |lu*m useiullv. A Volunteer Army 
ha-* the immense disadvantage of compiling with more 
femmieiuli'e hnsis ot labour, bill this is no excuse lor the 
enormous wages paid, to noii-tombaianis 

The t*utii must be p.ld ; our worbiie: classes seem 
incapable ol realising that pattiotism j-> a noblu stimulus 
to exeition than the Money Moii\f' ?»v means of their 
Trade Unions they exact remuneration on a scale which is. 
far beyond theii reasonuM" wants I *ovs of fifteen employed 
in Woolwich Arsenal are mid 1 2 a v/eei. ; skilled urrizai&s 

>i * 

in niuiiition factories can earn f5 and upwards ; and’ 
unskilled dockers make (3 a week foi fom working days.; 
The inevitable result is a progresshe rise in prices and, 
freight, all round , and every leap upwards brings a fresh 
demand foj “ vvar-bonusi s ’* [t is a “ vicious circle,as 
the old logicians used to say, from which we must, emerge 

* . * * M . 1 1 »« / 
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on pain of national ruin. The mischief arising from 
inflated wages would be less serious if a fair proportion 
were invented hi anticipation of the time of economic stress 
which pea< e mu-t bring in its train. Alas! the volume of 
small in\ e->lmenN in our war-loans, and of deposits in 
saving's banks, beam no ratio to the increased resources 
of the wage-earning cl.is-,. They fail to gras]) the patent 
fact that the .stimulus to production given by borrowed 
money is essentially abnormal and evanescent. With bird¬ 
like improvidence they squander the bulk o. their 
substance in lioious li\ii\g While working men and 
women gladly pay 2.s\ per lb. for piime in*‘a{, Is. \§d. per 
lb. for frmh butter, and ds. per dozen lor eggs, what 
chances have people wilii fixed incom**-. of balancing the 
family budget t 

V — 

We stand ;u the parting 01 the wavs. Shall we set 
our house in order, oi go on as heretofore “muddling 
through ” until financial cluio*. compel- us to slieathe the 
sword premntmel\ ? 11 the In.si alhrindive be chosen, we 

must lift our ediwal iourd machinery from the ruts of the 
Literary Renal'--amv. and icoast i( with due regard for the 
exigencies of pracu. al life. Sound in-truction in civics 
would, in course of a generation, eradicate tin* fcxklessness, 
snobbery, self-indulgence and ostentation which make this 
country, as it were, a ganh n choked with weeds. But root- 
and-branch reform is a lengthy process ; it calls for brains 
which are otherwise employed ;it this < risis. Who would 
dream of reconstructing the interior of his dwelling while 
murderous brigands were battering the fmnt-door ? Mortal 
.disease calls for heroic remedies ; an empiric often cures 
while regular practitioners, obsessed by dogma, allow the 
patient to perish. A hoary sophism warns us that “ people 
cannot be made virtuous by Act of Parliament ”—as 
though the Penal Code, Bankruptcy Laws and Liquor 
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Control were not powerful incentives to virtue! We 
must not only preach but enforce thrift by introducing a 
system of Deferred Payments. 

(a) Let the Income-tax Commissioners be empowered 
to demand 25 per cent, of all taxable incomes and invest 
such amounts in War Loans on the respective payors' 
account. 


(6) Let employers of labour be required to deal with 
a similar proportion ot all wages paid by them in excess 
of £2 per week through banks and post-offices. 

(c) Let noil-negotiable bonds be issued to payors, 
redeemable yearly by drawings. 

Manifold arc the advantages which would arise 
from deferred payments: 

(1) Public credit will be rescued lrom the gang of 
international financiers who manipulate it t<> suit their 
own ends : and be kept at a uniformly high level; 

(2) The juice of necessaries, now inflated by 
abnormal demand, will return to ante-bellum standards ; 

(3) The cost of production and carriage of com¬ 
modities will be proportionately ieduced ; 

(4) All classes, except a vanishing residue, will 
acquire habits oi thrift automatically , they will be welded 
into a community' of capitalists with substantial stakes 
in the country and paljxiblc motives for supporting its 
Government; 


(5) When peace returns, the more general diffusion 

of wealth will facilitate the readjustment of economic 
relations dislocated by the stress of war ; and * 

(6) It will be possible to provide State-aided 
gration to our Colonies for millions of disbanded soldiers'; 
and sailors ; and so to avoid a recurrence of fearful evilk 
resulting from laissez-faire in 1783 and 1815. 


.Vkf •‘VsV -/ 
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We are locked in a death-si niggle with highly orga¬ 
nized lots; only b. improving on their economic methods 
can wo c:d< ufab on a decisive vkb>ry. 
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THE OLD PAULOUR-CHA 


♦ t' 

i i. V, 


Tin* u iiitn > had Inin al, 

, i though! tin \ had Imbed 
A heart-ache so o)t| it w;i * M-arieiv a can* 

Then what w;n, tin* I rouble 
Oh ! what tin- sure! tiouhh 
That came t< » ui\ dicam in f 1,«- old puiloui-chAii ; 

Was 1 loolcdily di canting - 
Ol whal \vn- l diennung ^ 

Of davs long ago when the •-ummer- uetc lair > 
What trick ot the vveatln-i 
And memos v logit her. 

Noyv May had departed, brought back the old care r 

Twas the singing in bower-, 

The perfume of tlowers 
The summer had taken my heut unaware, 
t And all the love-making, 

All that heart-aching, 



S&'Hwrlj*:’). 
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INDIANS IN THE ARMY. 


7V POPULAR adage advises ih*' piudent innn to strike 
** while tin iron is hot a patriotic pm opt advises 
every loyal citi/.eii lo abstain bom tin* discussion ol < ou- 
trovvrsial political questions when the eountiv is engaged 
in a ^reat war. Sir S. 1’. Sinha eudenth' did not peneive 
anv inconsistency between prudence and patriotism when 
in his presidential address at the lust National Congiess he 
hammered awas at tin* problem of throwing open the 
commissioned ranks of the Indian Armv to all c lasses of His 
Majesty's subjects and ol providing them with an adequate 
measure ol mihtaiv naming. He did not deny that these 
question* weie controversial, and d Jie had demanded an 
imiiudiaU consideration ol them and a prompt declaiation 
of policy, his seme ol the lit ness of things might have been 
impugned With regard to self-government, hi* asked 
for a declaiation of policy “ at the moment when the 
victory ol England and her Allies will establish for ever 
the triumph of free institutions ovei old-world doctrines 
of military absolutism/' Old-world indeed* More than 
a year after tin- commencement of the wat, after every 
device to secure a largo enough fighting force on (he volunr 
tary principle had tailed, flu* British Parliament has been 
obliged to pronounce in favour of compulsory enlistment. 
Is not the talk of crushing military absolutism a little too 
premature ? The Congress President probably intended, 
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his remark to apply only to the extension of self-govem 
rnent, and not to the solution of military problems. But 
he did not recommend that the latter should be considered 
earlier or forthwith, and therefore few can charge him 
with being unreasonably calculating for having struck 
the iron when the war had made it hot. 

The question raised is old and familiar enough. Forty- 
five years ago, the late Dr W. \V. Hunter, discussing the 
grievances of Indian Musalmaiis, remarked that “ sooner 
or later tue native aristocracy of India must, under certain 
restrictions, be admitted as ('onimis<ioncd Officers in the 


British Army." The phrase “sooner or later" cannot 
be repeated indcimitcly. nor is British sentiment parti¬ 
cularly partial to aristocracy at the present daw Sir 
S. P. Siuha would throw open tin* commissioned ranks 
to all classes ol His Majesty’s sublets that fuhil lair and 
adequate, physical and educational li sts t and oJ course 
lie would make the admission to the volunteer coips at 
least equally free 'the strongest objection which lie 
combated in lus addrrv* was that certain classes or races 


are wanting in martial spirit. As lai us the Bengalis 
arc concerned he charges Mueuulav with having started 
the theory of their unfitness lor ihe army. As a popular 
writer, Macaulay has, no doubt, given currency to the belief, 
but surely, it was not he that started the idea and militaiy 
authorities would not have acted upon his opinions if they 
really originated with him. Much more responsible persons. 
Lord William Bentuick for example, hail already recorded 
the very poor opinion that they had lormed ol the physical 
courage and the vigour of character of the people of the 
Lower Provinces as a whole. The faith of military experts 
at i’|e present day may perhaps best be expressed in the 
outspoken words of Major MacMunn, who in his book or 
the Armies of India (1911) writes: “In the East, with 

', i 
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certain exceptions, only certain clans and classes can bear 
arms ; the others have not the physical courage necessary 
for the warrior. In Europe, every able-bodied man, 
given food and arms, is a lighting man of some sort.* It 
is extraordinary that the well-born race, of the upper 
classes in Bengal should be hopeless poltroons, while it 
is absurd that the great, merry, powerful Kashmiri should 
not have an ounce of physical courage in his constitution, 
but it is so. Some ot the most manly-looking people in 
India are in tins respect the most despicable.” So the 
military expert will not be content with measurements 
of chest and biceps. The gallant Major, however, does 
not attribute the defect to unalterable biological causes, 
lie is inclined to think that political oppression and other 
adventitious circumstances have contributed to the dege¬ 
neracy of the warlike spirit. Probably Bentinck and 
others too were of a similar opinion, for that Governor- 
General thought that when “ emancipated from the chains 
and shackles put upon their minds and actions ” by their 
social customs, the people 1 of India “may no longer con¬ 
tinue, as they have done, the slaves of every foreign con¬ 
queror, but they may assume their first places among 
the great families of mankind.” Pie held that though 
the British Government might not be able to improve 
the physical strength of the weaker races, it was possible 
to raise their “ moral energy to a much higher standard.” 
A long spell of peace is generally believed to undermine 
the martial qualities (if a race, and one sometimes reads ’ 
that it is becoming more and more difficult to find suitable 
recruits for the army. At the same time if an atmosphere^ 
of political and social freedom, coupled with economic 
conditions which ensure health and strength without* 
enervating, be conducive to tbe maintenance of the physical 
and moral qualities of warriors, then a time must come . 

■ 'll*/ 
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for military experts to revise their estimate of Ihe fighting 
qualities of the various sections of the population of India. 

Winn Sir S. P. Sinlta speaks <>l “ ilic right to enlist 
in,the lugulai army, irrespective of ran' or province of 
origin/' and the admission of Indians into the “ commis¬ 
sioned ranks ” of the army, it is easy to understand his 
meaning When, however. lie speaks of tin* admission 
of all “ classes ” a*-, sohlu is or volunteers, the question 
arises Jiovv the woul “ class ” is to he interpreted with 
reference to 1h<* lormation of class companies nr class 
regiments, according to the policy pursued since the great 
Sepoy Mutiny ol ISS7 The main object of this polity 
is said lo hi* the maintenance ot esprit dr corps mid the 
promotion of emulation It may -erve oilier pm poses 
as well. Hut as long a^ the s\st<*m coiitimns, how is a 
class to he distinguished from .1 <a .te in universal * abst¬ 
inent Jit hulia \\e have e\ei -o many <avhs, ,nid ran 
any caste, as such, he denied .utmission to the Army under 
Sir S. P. Sin ha’s plan 1 ii not, a tjuestion of great com¬ 
plexity will arise. 1 he Congress President argued that 
“a State could not he governed on the same prin¬ 
ciples as von manage .» shop,” and rite Stab* miM care 
fur something more than get ling ns monev’s worth. Docs 
this mean that the principle ot selecting the best men, 
which the advocates of the competitive system recommend 
for the recruitment of the civil seivices, should have no 
application to the selection ot the best classes tor military 
recruitment ? Though no competitive examination for 
classes can be held, the present police is intended to secure 
the same results in the anny as a competitive examination 
would secure in civil employment—the object is to obtain 
'Jin* best fighting material. It the main consideration is 
not to be efficiency, but efficiency modified by adequate 
representation of “ all classes,” then we shall have to ask 
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ourselves who these clashes ase to be. in what propor¬ 
tion they are to be respectively represented, mid how much 
of unnecessary cost unnoressnis from the standpoint 
of efficiency -may be saddled on tin* taxpayer foi die 
benefit of the unfit. Jt ma\ perhaps be said in reply 
that the population of India inav b»* divided into lliudus. 
Mu sal maie-. Buddhists, Christians, Parsis, and others, 
and care may be taken to admit a cerium nambci of each 
of these sections m evtiv piovincc wheie they are found 
in sufficient numbers This is not Ihr stnsc in which the 
word “ class " b undersold when it is applied 1u groups 
of men in the Indian Army at piesenl. Jt is dear, iheio- 
fore, that if Sit S. P Sinha’s plan is to be adopted, the. 
Army will ba\e to be organised on somewhat different 
lines- at least m poiiionsn] b, intended to ‘■inire equity 
rather than efficient y. J lieu would come the question 
of cost, relatively to efficiency If is not meant that 
difficulties ol thb nature cannot Ik* solved, but the student 
of public affaiis must know what the difficulties arc and 
how they ma\ be surmounted. 

When the commissioned ranks aie thrown open to 
all classes, when more < lasses are admitt'd into the army 
to secure a wider repiesentatiou ot those who are entitled 
to take part in the defence ol their country, and when all 
classes are allowed to lonn volunteer • orps, the question 
may arise whether, with a preponderance oi tin* Indian 
element, “ the National Army ” ni;iv not prove a menace, 
to the Government itself- -a monster conjured up by 
Frankenstein, and this is the weightiest objection answered 
by the ('impress President. Everyone knows that the 
history of the Indian Army under the (Town has be$tt 
different from what it was under the Company before the 
cataclysm of 1857, in which nearly the whole of the Bengal 
.Army disappeared. Sir S. P. Smha appears to hold that 
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the Sepoys mutinied because they were ignoraut mer¬ 
cenaries. White mercenaries too sometimes revolted under 
the Company. The Congress President is confident that 
“ anarchists and seditionists will never succeed in win¬ 
ning over a truly national army, drawn from a people 
made increasingly loyal by the spread of education and 
liberal sell-governing institutions.” But pray, who are 
these anarchists and seditionists ? Are they not edu¬ 
cated? Will the Indian soldiers of the future be more 
educated than they ? If “ liberal self-governing institu¬ 
tions ” will be necessary to keep them loyal, what measure 
. of self-government will suffice to secure their allegiance? 
Sir S. I\ Sinlia lias evidently not boon unmindful of these 
doubts, and be hastens to explain that for the present he 
would be satisfied if only a beginning were made in the 
direction recommended, and that the privilege asked 
for would have i<> be granted “ subject to such conditions 
and rules and icgulations as to ensure proper discipline 
and control.” It is worth while emphasizing these quali¬ 
fications, for they constitute an essential part of the states¬ 
manship ot tlx* addiess. Perhaps when the precautions 
are actually adopt'd, the (iovernmeut will be accused of 
distrust ; nor is that ehaige unknown at the present 
day. Without a certain measure of trust and trustworthi¬ 
ness, an army could have no existence. In 1857, the year 
so indelibly marked on the nrieinoiv of military adminis¬ 
trators, “ all over the country.” writes the Major already 
quoted, “officers professed the most piofound confidence 
in their own regiments”, and lie adds: “This same 
spirit of trust between British officers and their men exists 
to-day, and only so long as it exists will the native aimy 
be a fighting force. With the great shadow behind, how¬ 
ever, it cannot be carried to the blind extreme that so 
-Honoured the sepoy officers of 1857.” When Sir S, P 
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Sinha speaks of an army made “ increasingly lo\«il *' by 
education and self-governing institutions, he speaks of an 
army of which no one has any experience. We mo\e in 
the region of hypothesis, where experience has still to be 
gained by experiment. The ex-member of the Viceregal 
Council is, therefore, perfectly fair when he stops at re¬ 
commending tlie necessary experiments 

Meanwhile.it may be instructive to ask what has been 
the experience of the National C.ongro^ and the Moslem . 
League in preserving the integrity oi their loyal ideals. 
After the memorable Surat mutiny, has the. policy of the 
Congress been one of implicit trust not towards mo.rcern- 
aiies, but certain men oi high education, staunch patriot¬ 
ism, and luminous intelligence ? And will not the Moslem 
League be more* discriminating in its trust after the memo¬ 
rable Marine Lines mutiny ? As long a.-> the moral ascend¬ 
ancy of the forces represented by the Congress and the 
League is not sufficient to keep unruly elements under 
control, the tiusi will necessarily he selective and circum¬ 
spect. The Indian Army grew from “ a loree of door¬ 
keepers and watchmen/’ and when it was recruited only 
from “ low castes,” the higher castes looked down upon 
it. Then it was “ brahmanised,” and Hie educated 
patriots of to-day characterise the Rajput and the Brah¬ 
man, the Sikh and the Gurkha, the Musuhnan and the 
Tamil soldiers as mercenary. As such they would not 
care whom they fought tor : they would be loyal to their 
paymaster. This view is not quite just, for ignorant as 
most soldiers may be of political theories, they must see , 
something good in the Government for which they fight. 
For whom will the bettor educated soldier of the future-— 
the lover of self-governing institutions—fight ? Military 
administrators and civilian statesmen alike appear to- 
think that it is not profitable to answer such questions;’ 
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Two filings scun certain- -after the war tJie fighting strength 
<■{ the Empire will have to l>e augmented, and the oppor¬ 
tunity will be taken to grant some (u*sh concessions to 
satisfy the military aspirations of Indians. 




■1 N\K\1NA KAO. 


GLOOM AND GLEAM 


(iloom: 

- \ I'luran viuvn*. defer.* ! 

Slowly the lingeong hghL e; baikncss dip-. 

Coldly tiie hush <>! Prate turn -eats my 1 ps, 

That thrill of joy that :» •■ei» <»i I ife no move. 
Ah ! Never. Never more ' 

<J!eam: 

- Melt', gold in ‘■omo l»hie ! 

Brightly m -plendour v, ihl bursts Hope above. 
Sweetly resound the mIvc r lunes of Love, 

That Ecstasy -that Rapture swell anew 
Oh Joy ! They swell anew ! 


Allahabad. 


151101 .A I>\TT PANT. 
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M eantime a wry dilteient v ( nr w.is i« l! .m■ ■, pl.o < on the 
first platform ot the Eiffel lower, no j-pot m <h«* world 
more eonduriw to rornam <■, wild die;mis, ot exhibit.ition. How, 
indeed, uic hum-dium u vcncs 01 Ion spoils possible mi tb.it 
orrifin;il mount.mi lop, so easily le.ulnd, yit so surestivc of 
remoteness ami isolation from things fjirnlnu ? 'Over tbe quite 
untrdvelled .mallow. this cist-while mm* days’ wonder still 
exercises its spell. lhippil\ lor Ihi'inselves, beie and theieeeitain 
privileged individuals exist, who havt not \ef taken iin.il leave ol 
the unexpected, to whom the world can at lime-* appear a 
raree-show. 

“ Oh ! Letitia ! ” cued tlu* youngei of the two English tea- 
drinkois, as she ga/.ed at the map-sin panoianw, all Paris spread 
map-like below, winding in and out the sun-bnght Seme “ Do 
pinch my arm, prh k me with pins, stamp on niv toe*. somehow 
make me teel that 1 am really myself - ’’ 

“ But that is ]u>t what 1 was pledg'd to forget, for once and 
for all, to blot out of memory. Cci ilia Cui-duookc. non-existent, 
her name changed m my birthday book, to-day a quite other 
personage, namely, Carrie Brooke.” - . 

With a smile, not wholly nnanxious the sedate, almost 
middle-aged, English teacher added- “ T lint pseudonym, rather 
anagram, intellectually does you < redd, my little friend; it is' 

really clever of you-” ■ 

There was something in Lctitm’s voice as well as in her'* 
smile that sobered the other. Now ready to cry of dismay 
rather than of rapture she burst out: 
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“ Is it wrong ? You blame me, Letitia ? You would not 
have acted as f have done ? " 

u Am I inv friend's keeper ? In unusual, extreme cases, 
how could ant’ ol us answer such a question - say, what we should 
or should not do ? For the present let ie> leave matters where 
they are—" 

“ And every moment is a sort of ecstasy—if only all this was 
new foyourselt, .is tome, the bring m Pans, liman, the feeling 
of independence, of not having to put on < hoerfnl looks at 
another’s bidding, tied hand and foot to a whimsical old lady 
wearing a wig l don’t knowhow it is, but wigs always seem to 
spoil people, even a i rally good-tint uteri soul hk<* Mis Lutzmamiiv. 
But let us forget all about her. Bo tell me, Letitia, you who have, 
never known dependence - are yon happy ' " 

" Now, (Vnlia, Curie, f mean, how can you ask a question 
so prosposteious hirst explain wh.it you inean by the woid.” 

"Well,” the girl s.ud blnslim.; as slie spoke, the blush a 
great embellish mint to somewhat otdmaiv natures and >.om- 
plexion, " 1 mean tins, does tieedom make up lor what all of us. 
1 suppose, look upon as the ideal bhsslu] wedlock ? ” 

" fame, we shall have plenly of time to flirt sh out this stibjei t 
during om travels. You aie twenty-live 
“ Twvnty-thiec, please.” 

“ f am twelve yea is older. You luid me cheerfully plodding 
on, my means of livelihood pioiiuing friends, sympathy .uid a 
nest-egg for old age. Why should 1 sit down and fold my hands 
drearily because 1 have never known a man’s tenderness, because 
—except socially speaking- the othei ->o\ individually remains 
an enigma, my own existence that <»t a nnii l I must confess that 
excepting boys, as pupiL, to me always so much more interesting 
than little girls, 1 am no adorei ot < luhlreu l look aiound me 
too and comfort myself with the conv it t ion that schoolgirl’s dreams 
of Edcn-like love and marnage me all twaddle-dum-dee, that 
both sons and daughteis as often as not prove the reverse of a 
blessing and that if here and there we do lmd a happy Darby and 
Joanna dozen ill-assorted matches may be set against the exception. 
‘For till that T never wished to die an old maul. I should have 
preferred to solve the said enigma, to know both halves of liie.” 

" For my own part, 1 envy you. So long as I live l intend 
•to hjt * and as to a man's hypocritical vows, the very 
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recollection of them makes me fed inclined to jump ftom this 
"very platform. 

“ Don’t do that, in my company anyhow. My dear, whilst 
with me, no herons, romemboi-” 

The cruslnnglv mattci -of-fat t tone (hanged suddenly to a 
cry of astonishment. 

Springing from horse, a with oufsheclhed hands .she advanced 
towards a pair ot lounstsin light i;revsiiit\ iiumistakahle (English¬ 
men both, the one a uuie sliiphng, his < ompamou middle aged. 

“ An ling me dear buy, oh ! how very glad 1 am to see yon 
again and of .ill places to meet vou hove i ” 

“And what smimptnms 1m k lor me. Mis, l.tiih.i!” 
exclaimed the youth ((doming and warmly i('turning her hand 
-.hake, “ Miss (Elmore- -the kind French nii>tus-, vou have 
heard me speak of, Hairy. Mr. Moieton, mv senior at the Hank - 
1 got into a bank, vou know-“ 

“Mis-, ]>iouk(', Mr, Wason, Mr. Moieton.” added Letitia. 

“ May we sit down and ovdot tea .it your table, Miss Letitia, 
Miss Hrooke ? 

“ Ceitainly, and do your old teacher uvdit by oideriug what 
you want in good French. Hut do not open void mouth wide to 
shout a big O when asking foi a jug of hot water, I»k*‘') h,n kerav’*. 
httob.” 

A se(ond trav was soon forthcoming, Letitia picsklmg with 
flic remark — 

“Out of doors, (igarettes ,ue permis.-nblf , gentlemen,’* an 
invitation quite cxultmgly acre ptc d Ovei tea and fake-., the 1 * 
four soon bet amt' Fiends. 

“ This is s'mu thing like, A. I. lip-top, killing < h > Morefon," 
asked Art hie as m.ui-hke lie puffed away. “ Just what you were 
longing for, an adxcntim-“ 

“ And of a most gratifying kind, haibmger ot good fortune,, 
to come, 1 lake it,” was tin* carefully enumiuted reply, " f* 
must explain, ladies.” heie Mr. Mor«“ton’s vou e b.vame apologetic, a 
“ I am a novice in travel. For the first time yesterday I crossed 
the Channel and tread the *oil of Franco, realizing a life-long 
dream.” . 

“Like.my young friend hue*, Miss Hrooke, you ha\ T c much 
enjoyment in store. So much 1 can piornbe you." As she spoke,. _ 
Letitia’s practised eye pursued the new-comers. Yes, anyone less 
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experienced Mould have told at a glance that the pah belonged 
to the same category and were similarly circumstanced. Both 
had a sedcutujy, got-up look, a < onspicuouMy tourist air, were 
evidently not vet at home amid these unwonted surroundings. 
Kasy ai-o wa-. Jt to label their statu-.. 'I ln*y emeiged not from 
behind the < oimter but the high stool, then business was not with 
drapeiy but with pan lunent - traditional quill pen and arabesque 
writing t>o what wi; will, \v<* (any alike tailing and credentials 
with ns! Ycais do not moie ceitainly assert ihcmselves. 

“1 say!" buist out the younger man, emboldened with 
every whili, " Miss he-ritia, <lo I won’t ask —mother us as you 
did mys»‘H wlu*n l w.i-. m mhU and knn keibot keis that would 
be rude- 

'* Thirtv-live i-. not an .ig<* 1 hluslt to at km.wledge, dear 
boy " was the te a-maker’*- ehgnilicd reply. “ Go on, what am 
I to do, piav r ’’ 

“ You wen- always the kindest, jolhest lad\ m the world and 
idle little beggar over I'leneh cribs a-. I was von uevr boxed my 
oars, do on ymn knees, Moietou, beg her and hoi liiineMo join 
us, make op a line tittle parlv hu the whole of oin time exa* tJy 
a month hom to-day, a week mi Paris, ■-ay, and thi<‘i* in Switzer¬ 
land --Miss lilmore speaks lueiuh like a native, we shall see as 
much in a day hen* as in a mouth by mu selves, and how dull for 
us two to do the thing with gunks everywhere and not a soul 
, to talk to." 

" Nothing could delight me more, but the genuflexion would 
'be out ot place heie,'’ Mot el on replied, turning down, soberizmg 
us far as possible 1ns juniors exuberance. “ This is no place (or 
swearing affidavits." he added, with a look at loungers within 
hearing. 

“ What do you snv ? ” 

Archie’s query now addressed to Carrie was only answered 
l)’v a glance ot enquiry. It was for hei chapoion to decide. 

“ We will think and talk the matter over, but now tell me 
Mr. Morel on, what it is here and around that you most wish to see, 
and I wil,} help you and my burner scapegrace heie with plans.” 

TheWddle-agcd lawyer’s c lerk coloured with mixed pleasure 
and shamc-faccdncss. 

“ To tell you the plain truth, ma’am, 1 really don't care a 
, button what f do see, so long as I see something. I must explain 
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liov/ it came about that I drew fifty pounds horn my saving and 
got a month's holiday for this freak. Hitherto l have put had * 
week or so at Scarborough or handimdod for my rheumatism an.I 
never dreamed ot going uu tin* (oiitnum. You see f speak no 
language but my own and know no-um* out ot the old country. 

But in the spring of the soar I had to thaw up the will of an old 
lady m out plate - 1 won't mention names a great 
traveller with a (olhrlion oi tuiios whit It lor tit* purpose*, 
ot her testament, I had t <» go nvo Will. wh<u l saw .ill kind* <«! 
strange and beauuiul things, potterv, i mbioulmii , pi- hues and 
the like that she Uatl, as she told me, lollrrteil throughout hei 
various travel^ not only m hump, but m Ain. i and A-aa Mmol. 

1 said to myselt what an mlei.-unig hie tin> ag**tl m«ud**n la-b 
has led ami how' tame and cut-ami div ha> bitu mv own * How 
l i n vied her! Why did I s< tape and strew all the.e ytsus n. 
fear oi an .tlmshoiise ? Betti'r to di.' ilieie than go out ol the 
world as mm h nl a sawmy .is when I tome m but by Jingo, 
there’s a man I know - cv iw me, ladies '* 

Away lie darteil, the ihnt mi-lookei . hillowmg Intn with 
their eyes 

A bundled or two void*, ott was slandin.; a wvIMmiU 
evidently Bntish hgun lost in t oniemplation, his ga/e lived, now 
upon one leatuit , now upon .uiotlnr ot the immense panoiama. 

'to More ton - i all he apptansl <le.it ami only wht u his arm was 
taught did lie nun round. 1 lit n followed handshakes, greetings, 
and low-von «fl, ev< n whispeitd t onhdent cm. «.nly alter some 
persuasion tilt -.ti-mger jet onqunying Jus hieml to the !;((!'* 
table s. 

“ On mv word this afternoon of itself i;, worth my fifty 
pounds,” fried Mon ton now e\i detl as An hie hirnst If. ” Permit 
me, ladies, Mis-, hi more. Miss Brookf, my Ituud, Mr.--” he 
stammered, "Mi.- 1 really shall forge! my own name here;,' ' 
so many things to turn one’s head.” - J 

“ (iraydon,” put m the other. '1 hen without awkwardness,.....: 
equally without the nonchalance of the eosmnpolitaii, he accepted- .V- 
a chair and a cup of tea. d , - 

“Yes,’ Archie tried aflei having pioudly ordered more * ' : 
fresh tea and rakes in rremh. '* I call this ripping, l oilty, ' 

T only hope one or other of us will diseover an acquaintance 
that would make six, so much better than an odd number-.*.;But ■ 
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■now," hen* lie appealed to the older lady—" Remember, Miss 
Letitia, hew slw-rl is to he our stay her<\ how precious is every 
moment. When* shall vve all dine? What place of amusement 
shall \v( patronise - -and Mr. Giavdou must of course go too ? ” ' 

" W»*1j, fetch me an evening papei lroin yonder kiosque, 
here :uo t\n> sous and I will see winch programme is the most 
attractive -1 mean the most suitable,” Letitia answered with her 
quietly autlioinative air. A" tor dinner, at a Duval’s, of course. 
We won’t spend too much upon eating and drinking. You too 
perhaps, Mr. (ntydon. are a stiangtr here; Pans is unknown to 

•s • * 

you ? 

“ Absolutely, ma’am,” was the reply in o voice just 
pleasantly reminiscent ol the Coloni.il--Australian, Canadian, 
South Ahican Mr. Mon ton’*, new-found Iriend evidently i.tme 
under one of the three <at<goiies 

A man in lus tally pi inn*, bron/cd. neither handsome ru-r 
jll-favoured, his physio, -jmiuy the most bt*nevoleiit imagin. bit, 
his whole attitude llial o] n.itive, intelligent enquiry— s:;, a 
was Mr. Arthur (iiaydon. 

" Four of us are in the same boat tin*?],” Moreton s<ud 
looking round. ” So many sheep under your amiable shepherding, 
Miss Elmore. Now I Icel quite mum that no e\il ^\iil 
overtake myself and young tiiernl on the road.” 

" 1 will endeavour to kup my little school in order.” ua- u.e 
sedate reply. ” 3hit, my wonl must be law, otbeiwise T’<1 r< iV.su 
.the responsibility. ’ 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Sworn to.” 

” My oath on it.” 

“ Of course.” meekly said ( ariie whim Archie, Moreton and 
Oraydon had thus pledged themselves. 

(To be coni tinlcd.) 
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I NEED n«»L make |miI>1h* I low iln^r, .uni ('tlicr letters 
which I may publish .it .>ome hUme date, ram** into 
my po.w'i'-ion, and uh.il pains l luic taken m Iraii'.laiin:; 
tlicni. Suffice it. that 1 ha\e omitted pas-aers that might 
brin^ a blush to certain clnvk^ and others that would bring 
ridicule on English Sociotv ; and mv reason tor publishing 
these loiters at all K that then* i. pleasure in knowing what 
ioivi^nei" til uk o{ u-. <n r.Ulier oi our admired < ustoms. 

bill I kK J. 

Kino Paiw «m k io III'- Son iv Ahuca. 

(.(•Si i' Nnod 

IVa< r hr Uillo \oll, m\ Mill ! 

I. Papa- hi Is King of I Jang vu ala, am not It <*!m _* vt i v peaceful. 
Wilt’ll 1!i it Mi nimi.iiv i ltaj> i uinrs round to vm "rnd him 

about 1m bn-mtss Ht lias an ml\. pDuublr tongu.- \\ hs 
did 1 listen to him : Mav hr eat dirt ! f inneudvi \< ;,i, u lie 
Ciinit to l’ail,-.ywala and .i^krd about mv p« «»plr, fli* p uinnbei, 
tlieir ni-toniN, ,uul n tlir\ livrd iusamt.n\ d\v« lliugs What «lid 
I umwrr Do \ i hi 1 « m< Ulbri 1 vV.o. ailviv Wlldt a< I’ouiif 
did I keep oi ihr .mioimt ol dirt r.itni bv :n\' pi->p l e - Then about 
the stais nan eming which he dosned to h’.r h iim . by Hanga- ; 
hanga, the end of mv iatheis -what did it iii.Ulm if tiiat was ia f'" 
star and tlie other a < oinrt thr -me wirhonj m.d the other with a 
tail ? And that the one with a t.ul came and went in 3 eeatury v ' 
of years ? / 

Why—let it go ! ! •' ;*'■ 

but he spoke about ioreign (ouniri< tlui no men were greatv«- 
who had not travelled. '1 hat Du bed »n* , so 1 < une to this country,-" ' 
India, and am now in Jkunbuy. 1 sigh when I thinJk of the 
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savoury dishes made me by mv wives. They were all wasted on 
the deep. T was ill—sick. I lelt tliat there was an earthquake 
itt my stomach Jl was awful. 

l’ut I’m belter lo-dav. Yet, how am 1 to get back ? I dread 
that voyage, Oh ! my son. Ileal not ;/ ntlv with xh<it Mission- 
arv cliap. I.et mv \mvcs have the handling ol him. fell Fatibus 
to Sit on him. 

I’ve an invite to a dame to-night Ilu Fueh'dinran who 
has taken chare/- of me. -a\-. 1 *-j‘uik his language ver\ well, and 
vet l s< ( 4 him vum turn mile. 

I’ll wiite vou again tu-m-aiow 


(.MILK II 


Ciod is 

( M lOd ’ 






Pi a< e 

be unto you m\ 

.on i 





l went 

to 11/- d !in e 

r»\ i! i,« . 

* i. ■. 

i- 1 i! i* 

M V ,!..!) 

ma/mlieent 

Al\ lu-ait III-. 

t.ol it; it 

-Iv 

, 11 

V Mum'; 

*1 Oo»,ie 

again -not 

just vet , and 1 -. 

fo. that 

Ml 


''.li V d' in 

t v..eiv him 

till fmther 

\«»u hi iv loan im- 






I’ll tell 

von about ilu- d 

at -1 





It was 

ai t lie In a -> «a i 

-Mii-l.-n 

w i- 

11--. 

ua-ne I-. 

>i r i»t!i. The 


house is niagmlu i nl <n\ p.*! t . e. a . • ’ o -i .<-xl i-ehi-ai d with 
it; i’ll see that l hoe i dt m nt p| > i (■ hv< mi v m -a I ntum. 
I went with mv hii-i’-ei mo, h.. i -Id < ,» i!..o i uuist walk 
straight ami <iuhIJ\, t m n< i liaim !-• tli- hosPs-. and go-el 
Ihi first. Tins l liu-il to do |e.i i lie Il< oi w is .|ipj vi v a ml l tame 
down with a gieal hump on i,\ hmdi i p.otsi 1 ip>-,i soil- and 
angry and would have oidi i* d !h» i \<-i ol mv I ntor end some 

gigling maid--, onl\ iliing-- :u- d-r*- *hlien ntlv in tin-* "uintry. 
ICveu the maids, I am told cn n--t di-iispt etlul A -,o!t, ->hv 
laUf, r h, they tell me. means an -dliraialiu to a question, oi eoyness 
—as in this instance, uunpas'i'-n 

This is a st tango » onntn , n v *«• >it i asl loigive tin se ptople 
if they are lying. Howe\ei. tie- t.dl had th> t Heel <u bringing 
tfte proud lady of the house i* mi l thought it stiange that 1 
should have to go to In i Sh« ipologised. I smiled, boweil, 
I forgot my lull in her presem e Did l ull you, mv son. that she, 
was beautiful '* Dut there wen other women---all lo\cly, their 
skins like nimble. Mv wive- will have to give up the fat style. 
See to it, my son. 
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“ They an• tioinr, r to dunce/' said my 
■m<l sil Jicio—rind Ji«* ronduotod hk to 
bo mat the ladies imt 1 s.uv them lum\ iod 
ot t]io mom. 


tutor to mo “ Como 
a seat. 1 want d U> 
hv nion, to ttio i .0111 io 


*'Wh\ .■]<. all tlio women ill til* ir 1 >ed-t lotllC.i ? ” I 


asked 

T no.'irh 1.inched vvi •* n I s.i,* t!»« It .-mmc 
lie put c i>n ci to !m> iij s .-ml > .id llndi 1 

tll.lt tin ?. I* t HV.t lc m II. i 11 iMMilil* dll'.■'i 

hk> to lino who hk'c ,*r< linn in-dll 

tin \ vu u w.ll io\.!'d mun tin w it-.l d 
ju*d si'ii), nt lioih m.(Jin; _ ,ii ,iH 

1 should Id ■- t< i d nu o," i .i’ll ‘ •t , \ 

not !ue:i.;hi up, w m- 


.1* .! look *.n his Jj< o 
" .in-1 Ijm is explained 
\!v -on, i .should 
’tic'.-, t.jj, 'dihou^b 
>W Ps\ cl d- upw.llds 

tutor, ‘ 'ml l hn\c 


Nut - si 11 ledil. In l 'Id ".I-’ ‘ I’ll , cl V'c.i s .piiMim w 

li.in - W'itei.- ’ i .i .h’-d. 1 .\!I U. i:n u In i»- dance, 

rliKi I'*e 11 :.lk« , >i ( » hi ’.*■ 11 ' ■; d. . 1 ,-ditil 

“Not ,<>/ lie si, mi d :n , end tohi -m whv. 

My son. tin, i-.. ,i- I h.o.c .ihc.’dv s.ud, .i pe< tih.ir lounttv. 
but 1 like tlio i iistom a*. l«.ji- 's iiic\- m* not mhodmvd mto 
Thm^vwd.* Mi m<-i ■ !>• I Moi J.oii c /.nil rln-n own wives, but 
th" c i»i .ithi i in..' I. .li .j. k ci , bifoi. iliii. Ih.it htisb.'mi. 

.m'I w i \ i •. ". io ■>.-\ 1 1 «\ in" ’to'', i; -coin, tin women pul >>n 

.'ll M-i u i».'. Mi:!.-- lot t ! c Itu,kinds ol . tin t nuii’’ it, .nid the men 


l it tin " w • "I ft !n i • t n 


\\ . 11, 11 \ - o.l 1 SI 11 r 1 ! o 1 i c c m.i! 1< t ' l.d t . . 
MmcUil.iltli.it 11 u.h.oi (' ii s.'.ts c.e.d 
dolls. Ail o| .1 !l (hen \. .s,> ( 1 .i'd I o! lilC.ii 

The tn< n {’irm-1 io tie v,o:n. ., end hi-\o «! * ;l ■ ' 


i« t lie dunce — 

t ( u .f, S| |tp*'P 

non ;]»• b.oid 
■ >.: May I?” 


end tlio ''.on i: h'.\n>l i, ii en-,\\ei in*, 
with [ilo.isMJt.” Mien Hit men md lh« v\. 
partners, m died uh op- ij ,ums. k wa- ■ 
Jone was >o it mlH, ih.-t u >em iJa- .wp 


• n - o ns. \ mi inre/- 
i• * • * * '■< h to their own 
if i hat,et, and the 
in.! women romid and 


and round. 

My son [ it w.t> I'no to ,r< how t!i- Mi'n lovingly embraced. 
the worm n, aii<l (In \sii.un "ontk n,‘>d tlnit shins on the 
shoulders of tin. men lo-km. e.\tn m«'l\ 1 *a|>j \ 

By JIanc*a-han«aJ ! Me- p:> Imv v.,i ■> ,. n> rume me to sudden.,, 
action. 

" I’ll dance/’ I told my tutor. “ Met me a partner at once,” 
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Ho hesit.-itoci, but T stood up, intending to piotccd and take pos¬ 
session of a pleasing wench, when the tutor lo*.k mo by the hand 
aud ltd me to a woman, uither hi;; in sue but not unpleasant in 
looks. She said she would dame with me “with pleasure/' 
but we bad to wait lot tin- ru \t ev\ nt\ It v,us “ « jiuiditiles’ '—so 
they named it. We stood up, jour pair in eat h si t. ( rash went 
the band I had followed the other dance '-arelully and 
knew v hat to do. I bowed “May 1 ” She bowed—“ 01 
course \ou nnv.” 1 rusla d at bet, took her in mv .unis, and, 
overturn h tin* flash th<*u;Ji h« i arm’d | 1 1 ■ r round and 

oft her teeti It was a luatvelloes pel j<>i man- • . 1'1 o* others 

stood and stared at me, surpii-a- ,,n then hm-s , but whin f let 
the worn.m go, die stupidlv t«’ll - Hat on 1 km slom.uh and face. 
It was not m^ fault, ami \et an :m»;iv man «ame iminm •, to t.i“, 

,and raised his hand to smite m<\ w inai otin i- 1 1 * Til him b.e 1 . I'hev 
had st on that l hatl not knot kul the worn m down 
“ Say you are soi ry/’ w hi-pried i la tutor! >mi 

l was sony and told tin-woman s<i, hut ,il th. mu' time aslaxi 
her llow shr had managed it and i! sla weo- lop heavy 

At that the intimated man tame to all ink me again but niy 
tntbr led me to a than. I had had enough ol darning for that 
■ evening, so detei mined to look on M\ g.i/e, however. w.tndend 
to where was scaled a nin-,t heaniitul rreatun -by f fatiga-hanga! 
dt is impossible to destnbe her. ! deteummd on having some 
quiet talk with hei and so, when my tutor had gone to get a 
“ drink," a chair neiu my f.m t haimerwa* vat ant, I went up and 
Sat (dose to her. I told In r who I was She bowed. I asked her 
if she would like to go h> Atm a She clasped hei pielty hand**, 

’ turned up her eyes and said “ L would pist love to ’’ 

• , J explained—l (lout know how it is manag'd in your 
ebuntry. Do you employ brokeis ? ” 

“ What for? Do \ou mean Shikari*- 3 " sin* asked. 

•'‘ She did not understand me. nm 1 hei. mv son. so I explained 
t$lt in Our ebuntry when the King fancies a certain woman, lie 
sends for her, but if one of ihe men of our race wants to 
' .marry a girl, he knocks her on the head, and carries her off 
: ’.■'■..•/‘.Dreadful,” she exclaimed. “ But what about the broker? 
,»• ( “ I was told," I answered, “ that m India, brokers, such 
'as barbers and others, arrange for marriages. Now I want to 
' jtnarr^^qii. How must 1 go about it ? ” . ' • 
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She looked at me tUupelied, sh-* had not expected to he so 
honour'd by me. She slowly stood up and— 

“ Ask Papa," •'ho su*l, and ran away, laughing. 

The tutor, you will jememivi, had tohl me, that to laugh, 
with these peoj)le, iitmiis s*. nipatlu ui somethin;; akin. 

Put who w.ii i'loj Papa ? How wa- I to lind him ? It was 
iooJisli «>i lu*i not ii» poipi < Hi* th'- man to me. I went in search 
of the lady. I t <mld p«*t ip> 1 ),>••* 1 h el ma e\« n asked her name. 
I then went to ih« iiioi. ‘ No \»ai lie' Pape ol Ilu rh.uining 
lady in him k ; 1 a dud or,.', «• ~m!\ lookin; man. 

“ Whirh ojuiiinmy leak ' WIe, do \ im .t-k ^ " he enquired. 
“ Because I want m m.irn hei 
My hat 1 he mied. Wh.o a pi -niko- mm to mill tot 
ins hat He ripp'd n»nm!. "id Ins -dionhleis <diook he must 
ha e had a sj.csm i i< spok" to ,n-»di. t man near lum. That 
•th-.T m«m ie rjied ms',m| tihy 1 ii* 1 sommhim; to eat li 
■iJj'T and then i lie m-si ui.m s ud to me 
“ That is the Papa ! 

lit. pointer! to a man m irgment: Is, sifting all alone, i 
went up to him, and bowed, lie bowi d. 1 said to him. *' 1 
want to many your daughi r " 

His taee grey. ted. He r ijoked, li*' fipie d Chen lie stood uj> 
and erietl ■--- 


" Who fite d> vil lies taught von to play inis joke i>u ipe ? Tell * 
me at once, Su - ijim'k 

My stui, he a< tualh took me- me Km« ol Bangywdla, .. 
by the shoulder, and shook me. 1 was e.b' at to answer him in a 
manner worthy of a king when my tutor - aim* along and took mo ,, 
away. • A 


“ What did you say to Major Ilotbrn’k ” he asked. .u • 
1 told him ’* 


“Good ileav» ns ! s<.ul be *> v 

"The Major is not married--will nevoi marry. He 
woman-hater." 1 . A *^'„‘ 

Aly son—can yon pictuie wliat a temper 1 was in a hearing-;, 
this ? Do you r£tn* mbei that day when I slaughtered onc^fjy;> 
my wives for treading on my toe i My temper was like 

But my tutor—he is a simple soi I of fellow and kindly^r*tpl4 
me he would get the British Government to banish the men.'/yHe 1 ’:'’ 
knows who they are, and he will do it, X feci sure. He also pr.a^ ) • 

' . , ■ « » *. 'i.'*' >j 1 
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mised to find out for mo who this charming Houri is. My son— 
she will look grand in my palace. Foil my wives to expect hci — 
and they must glow thin—also all the women. The fashion has 
changed. 

Supper—we went into supper, my son; but my charmer 
was not there. I sat dose to a man that talked more than lie ate. 

It is the custom here to enquire about your neighbour’s 
family— as lo their health, l mean, so I took no offence when 
he ask'd me how inv v\jir wav 

“Which on,. ? ” l ask, d him. 

“ Oh—you have several 5 ” he said. " My mistake. L 
mean all of them.” 

“ They were quite tat when I left my roimtrv,” l told him. 

" Had ! ” lu* said “ 'they v ill die d ht'ol disease. 1 know 
of several hd worn, n who have .'.nulled r*u 1 hk< that. A cough— 
l heard y.'ii cough, jud now blight -,h ? I kn* w a man- had 
, .a cough just like vans—-took no noth, it it -aid it wa*. nothing 
—often had a i,i,;h- he got pin mm ma, died. L was at tlic 
.. fmicr.il.” 


" You'll du , loo, , Uf dav.” I .aid to him l took up my 
.'.gjj^Ss to dunk vh«n he laid my hand 

, ' “I implote yon,,” , aid he, “not to drmk liquor. It kills. 



It is poison—ti m, ml m i \our wde -l mean wjv, ■> .m,l 
You will nevei return to Hum - they will be.oine Mil 
of others,*” 


children. 

property 


I put m> gl'c.-* down 

My son, do you know what lu did ? He took up mv glass 
and drank all the sp.'ilJ'ip; lap <a ih< win -iverv chop of it 

"How!” i » ried “ \c>ii pist told me it wa- dew poison, 
and you—” 

■ “ Mv' dear fraud,” lie said p.dromunglv, “why did 1 
; drink the liquor? I fc.lt \ou would he tempt, d - -might take up 
the glass again- and so I reiuoud the* temptation ” 

' *- .And, mark mo, mv son. all through the Mippir, as many 
'.times as my glass was tilled, he removed the temptation. In 
,; a31 my life 1 have lavcr nut such a good-natuied man before. 

1 t *• 

( To he contmiuJ.) 
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THE ELDEST. 


T USED to tJiink tli.it ii must ho heaven to hi* the Eldest 
Tlie Eldest got a.11 the wings of the chicken* or rill the. new 
frocks. But 1, the middle one, never h.id ihe umg of .1 < hie tau 
in my lift- and my trot ks wet'* made out ol the Eldest\ last year’s 
raiment. 1 never (ould quite s« c \vliy the Elde t, bee.iuse sta* 
happened to li.ive Ineu bom hi'tore the rest of u. J( should eujoe 
such preposterous pnvileges, why she should be rode of the 
walk and pi event oiu making to 1 fee on hall holidays and smoking 
cigaietbs on the top of the garden wall. She even was allowed 
to order dinner when the mistiess ol the h<uis< was away. Bpl 
she never ordeuil h.bster-salad and meiingues. They worn too 
di.ir, she .said, ami she luted Ix-mg extra vagmt. 

For tin. Iddi st pnded luTself on being emnomicnl, ami sen!, 
away h<*i last year's raids at Chiistinas ll she bought a present 
for anyone, she always asked \ou to guess how much she had 
given ioi it, and although } mi knew it had'nt eiM more than 
sixpence thiei farthings - as fii.it sum was the o.heme limit of . 
the Eldest’.s evpi mhtiue oil a pieseni you w* re obliged lu guess ' 
double, for i lie Kld- st would liave been ohendeil Another thing 
the Eldesi boa-ted about was hei “bump <*t lo-aldy.” Many 
a holiday ramble bv the silver s‘\i, or lm vcle ride in the country, 1 
was jobbed of its rhariu loi us bv the khhst’s insistence on her^g 
possession of th.it bump of locality. I In "bump” invariably . ;0 
tore us m an opposite direction Iroin the one wo wanted to go in,'.;* 
and sometimes brought us bmk to the point we started iroin' /a 
instead of guiding us to uiir goal. But ii un- on a visit to to.\jdv-'*' 
that the " bump,” it you trusted to its emdancc, perforrtted 'r 
the most erratic feats. It landed you in Hit* wrong motor- bus, V 
and provided you with the thrilling adventure, of getting-lost ' << 
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between Piccadilly Circus and the National Gallery. Yet even 
after that the hidest claimed that she could hud her way about 
London blindfold. 

* ■ The hides! thought she was " we.it henviso/’ but when she 
said it was going to rain, it was pretty ;afe to leave your umbrella 
‘at home. Jf die prophesied line wealhei, there was generally 
a thundei.storm or a bh/zard. I he hidest gave out that she was 
a good sailor, because she had esraped by the skin of her teeth 
being sea sick ome at tin si aside when haltr had taken us on a 
short hip in a pleasure va» lit on a squally o< ean - and all tlie rest 
of us had sueeumbeiL 1 he Kbit st hail looked quite as green as 
anybody, but had muuagi d to land with In r tea uv-iile hei, 9 i> ever 
after, when the m a v.as mentioned, she alwa\s said she was a good 
. sailor in a supeiioi < <.< k-a-hoop tone that made us leel it was a 
‘ very contempt ibh and shot king thing lo he a had one It set ms 
-strangest oi all n«.w that flieie weie 1 ' 1 ‘it.mi illnesses ot wlm It the 
■■Eldest had 1 lit* iuono]x>l\ No mu- » Is.* might have lousilitis. 

We were taught In ugaol that maladv with awe rid ieven.no as 
, sacred and quite nnatinmahle hv nnlni,nv iiiort.iU like imiselws, 
: for we wem told it had ne.uly -nat * in d Ihe 1 Oldest away Irom us 
in the bloom ot her piomising \outh. When the cat had a iom- 
1 monplace told and all tin hmis« hold « aught it, the Eldest said 
her cold was the woisl and t<aull\ louglied us down it we dared 
to dispute its sHpiemaf-v the Eldest siiltered Irom a emious 
kind of insomnia whn h was an cm use tor mdering Iresh bacon 

■ and toast win n she iaun down late lor bieakfast. When wc were 
late lor bieakJust, we had to hr foment with cold bacon and 

■ tannin-tasting tea, lmt then we ihd'nt sultei Irom insomnia. 

One night, however, an cviraordinarv disturbance, said to 
be afterwards a slight shot k .it eaithquaki, interrupted even our 
healthy slumbers and made iis hound lioni our beds The next 
morning the Eldest lame down kite and complained bitterly as 
usual of having heaid the < locks stnke every hour ot the night, 
bnt she said nothing about the cart hquake. Then she ordered iresh 
'-.bacon, and instead of envuug the Eldest her hot breakfast that 
V rooming, we scored off hei inwardly. 

No one might ‘ rot ’ the Eldest publicly, though she herself 
■'Was'a merciless tcaze. Iliac she delighted to humiliate the boys 
by going to see them t*tf when they went back to school and kissing 
. them before Jones Major, and begging them not to put their 
‘ '* v ' ; 
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heads out of windows in the tunnels. Now she made me long 1 
to put my head in a bag, by passing scathing personal remarks 
at the dinner-table on rny hair, complexion and eves, winch she 
compared to boiled gooseberries. On another occasion she made 
merry to her friends over my hid vums published in a corner 
of the local press, and killed m\ budding must- with her ridicule. 

Yes, the hddest m playful mood w.i- decidedly more exas¬ 
perating Ilian 1 lie* Eldest in «i bad teiupei 

But time alt* m \<mi pi nut of \ i< w with leg.oil to the Eldest.. 
M you ran in vn i|eif»- loigive and mm h *. lmo-l what the 
tyrannical even is<* ui h« r pnuogaMe fire I'Ll*I. has made you' 
suffer, a period mines w)i* n \uiicea\t toimylni. whin you would 
not be tin Eldr-U d you < ould. for .. limn .and pounds. When 
eagerness to have a out sknt-. lengthened mid your hair done up 
and to ” conn• oul ” li.is lumiii.' .• phasi* beloii ,-ug to the dead, 
dead past, when you hav e’lti red on the \eais <>! the >cie and 
yellow leaf and bei ■»tne lon-iiuns.ij rii, pro< i s>. o| growing old, 
then you almost pity iIn Eldest. fni how* vi r old \<u may be 
growing, yon »en always <o'si.], voiomH with tin thought that 
tlie I 1 'hlest is still old'M. 


London. 


lilCVIKjri: MAP SHALL. 
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THE SILVER LINK. 

A >OClO-RKLl< 1JOUS STORY. 


• (Continued from mu f.ast X umber.) 

( 1IATMT.K III 
Tiik Dawn*. 

S IX yi .trs have rolled by Min e tlie arrival of “ L'ln Happy 
(blest,” sin, I««iig, unending painful \vats for thoM* who 
* toilc**l from morn 1o night without a bieak m 1 litii humdrum 
existence, without a smile from Dame I'm tune ; six swiftly- 
flying peaceful yt .us Im those who flashed in tin simslnne of pros¬ 
perity and happuum Such is the woild. M.my new laces have 
■, taken the plaee ol old ones who lute iput led i his world for others ; 
/ many awe-inspiring scene'. have been enact( d in that little village 
by Falher Tunethose of no name, no means” have carved 
; out their way in this shoukh r-tn-shoulder and baek-to-back 
struggle for existenee , end manv of privileged blood and titled 
names have gone down ; toi the cycle ot life goes on its maddening, 
unendiug course. How tmlv a poet sings- 

“ Look at that wheel iiwisihle, where no pause, 
•nopeace, no staying plate can Ik-, 

■ • ■' Who mounts will fall, who bills will mount, 
i' The spokes go immd nuna.Miigly.” 

■' >Rama has retired from business, so his energy and vitality 
r have ebbed away. He is past lifty-a good old age for Indians 
: -who, alas ! have to pass their da vs in such ceaseless worries that 
/they are old almost be hue they are young ; Rama has made for 
himself a snug little home by a well-regulated, honorable busi¬ 
ness career.,. He lias wound up his business and lives a life of 
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seclusion with his wife. He eats only once during the day 
and passes his time in worshipping Him from Whom all 
comes. Il.iri is left in the sole tbarge of Swami who spends 
much of hi? time over him. So naturally Hari is having 
the best possible education that is available in the village. He is 
a bonny lad of six and is very intelligent withal. (ntreharan 
ib no more. 1 Villi which wait-* foi none when the time for toll-'- 
paying f..mes h :> claimed him as Ins own. Uis ft lends say that 
lie died a heai t-broken man he» ause Kampta\ wild and irrespon- > 
siblc acts drove lmn to (Ksperation and in las old. age when ho 
needed rest and pe.e-e, he got nothing but the dunning of 
cieditors and tlne.it.-, iioiii In-, own tlesli and blood. Howsoever 
Gureharan may have hd Ins hie, lie was, aitei all, a man of the 
old school. In Ins h«\ut ol heart . lie lo\ed his men but his proud 
temperament always kept tin* holing marked. Hut he was 
not a man of the hool whose teai lungs tug at hearl-stlings 
as well as pm-o-stiings Kampta stej>ped into Ins shoes as 
soon a^> the mourning pt riod vv.is ovei, hut woe he the 
day when Karnpta saw the light ol the «l.tv. lie was a fiend 
in the shape ol a man. lie inherited ail the had qualities, 
of Ins inthei without assimilating any of his good points. 

Kampta did sun oed to tin, amestiai piopejty, but he nf 
the same time suns tiled to an empty treasmy. If he had been a 
rautious man, lie would have taken tor his wnhliwmd “ Thrift ” 
winch would have given him h*v k hi- ied position and 
uame, but instead | J( . took for his guiding motto, “ I.ive 
lor the day,” and lived up to it light royally lie was sur¬ 
rounded bv a ling ol p4tu.sj(es who boa-m d that they would lav , 
down tin it lists lot- him ll rvir an ne< a non should need such a., 
trifling s.i< rilu. 'I Ji<*y praised Inm high and i \h.1Jed him to the 
seventh In .ivoi. He u-.ed to live iu a fain land, proud of 
having so nuns poi -ons as In. friend-. Pei .on-. Mvami's type » ^ 
kept a distance between him and tin mvlu"., h*d they numbered 
few. Kampta one by one sold oil the ornaments find jewels Of 
his family and neglect* d his inoth«i. Pom old soul, 
the day that saw Kampta' 1 , ri-.e alvi aw het ia.ll ! She 
taste the iruit of the tree whirl) she !>v In 1 own hands planted?-^, 
and nurtured by her own blood. Kampiu was very keen on being 
on intimate terms with Hari and olu-ii 1 lari had Jo gowherV^ 
nvited. Swami could not undertsanrl this unnatural intimacy 
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and lie sot himself to watch its course, lie had not to wait 
long. When one day the invitation <:mic, he refused to give 
. Haji pejjinV-ion to go. Han beean to weep. This was a 
surpiisc* to Suami, who politelv dismissed the messenger and 
‘asked JI.'iri the cause of his cngeiut;,:. 

“ Sir, vvlien I go there 1 -up, tieated with marked ic-spect as 

if I was a grown-up man -»f wane 1 ,ipoitan<v and Kampta provides 

various enteilaiimunts foi me to enable me to while away the time 

pleasantly. His uuineroie- hands speak veiy highly of me. but 

here, Sir, nobody dot s that.” So saung llari began to weep 

again. Swami (oiulniUd him tli.it meld with pleasant assurance 

lor tbe nioriow'. llan went ,-wav 1o sleep without taking liis 

: food and Sw.um, 1**11 alone, tned to hml a solid uni ui tins fi igned 
* * 

■ friendship. (hie 1 lung was pn h i tlv < bar. that K.unpta was after 
Hari’s monev. Han touud imv hanging licvvih >un e Jps only 
•', engagement at Kamptn's «,■» max broken oil. .sv.mu tlit u apeu 
devised lor him In «:lth\ u < ire hops like g\ mnnstn mnmug. and 
so foilh. Swann was a gn at nd\o< ate nl hull,in ,11ms iii.ismui li 


as they help tin* giowlh nj the !>«**!v and am not <osfl\. He 
‘hud a nahunl .ai'iMru t •» i< >1 • i. n games like tennis, football and 
‘. hockey, inasurieh ,'s thev ta\ tile ptu k< L t*» a Imge extent, 
g' Moreover, ,xh,.i js suded to die English ( Innate and dud c.uinot 
‘-•very Well suit India’, « lunate ami dud 

A new' being <unu into eastern •* m tin* urmitv ol 1 lari's 
house in the form ol i gul. '1 he giil was (.died bv a romantic 
name, Piyan (loved <>nr), and she was a beautdul little doll. 

' ‘ JIari used to be loud ol her a.nd. in f;u t, the presence ol this girl 
seemed to lessen Ins burden ot loin lin^ss. Her father. Kaj 
’ - Bahadur, was simply disgusted when he heard the news of the 
.girl’s birth. “ Oh ! (led, what did 1 do to be cursed by the birth 
■ „pf a daughter.” And so sn\ mg Raj IJahadur striu k his forehead 
•' heavily, hi India in partn ular, and in the East m general, famine, 
‘./plague and other dire ralamims meet with Icssscom than does a 
’.girl's birth. What wonder when one takes into consideration the 
^.opinions that are held in this country about the fair sex ? Here 
. yjsone but of many as a sample: “ I he woman must possess a 
‘. ' Vatchful tact like that ol a dog. She must watch her master’s 
' eye, refrain from fawning on him when hei lord is weary, never 
.»*■ importune with too much affection, nor chill him with too 
!• little. ‘ The woman's way is the way of the cat. She must sidle' 

1 *t's ' • , . 
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w-Kio a man goes straight, she must pun „M.duetivc ly, and show 
In rst If soft and pleasurable, flu* w'nmaju. way is the wav of the 
•-erpent. She nmst dissemble U Ini heart a« lies, she mu.st not 
let her owner know it. it it burns wills .silver, bet eye must be 
steady and hei tongue silky.” 

Such being the enviable position ol women in the East, 
what wonder it Raj I’.dudtu euised his late i 

However that nn\ he, llan w.i-. nmoi v nt ol these traditions 
and u.iod io spend Ills leisure lmum with Rnaii and, never having 
a sider of Ins own, l<»ur,d a siialign ( haim in In aim:, her lisping 
Voice . But tins was not to last Ion:: < >m ev« mn:; when Swanii 
wa> f oming Irom the temple a mile and a halt Until his pkw <\ when 
he used to go ewiv evening, In was stunk on the head with a 
Stroup stick and tell down senseless Haii was tired ol waiting 
foi Swann as was his usual oulmn and beg.m to do/e. He saw 
in his serm-c onsi ions stale Swann beloiv him with blood trickling 
horn his head asking him to go to the temple, Jle got up with «* 
start and lound it wu . all a dieani, but seeing that Swanii had 
not eome, he mustered courage and a< i oiupanied by a seivant 
left for the tt'inple. On the wav, .1 little distance from the 
temple, he saw an appan ntly lift less body stteb lied on till' road, 
tin* only m.^ii <>t hie hem:; the slight Immnung noise due to slow 
breathing under pressure. Plus vividly iceulled tin* dream and 
lie rushed buwaul to see who the hfehss bring wa-* J'o his ultei 
dummy and . unfiisum lit' ioimd that the hudv was Swami’s, 
but was le.issuied when the seivant said find life was not. 
ext met and the l the hint was not fatal. T!t< seivant lifted him 
in his arms and cairied him bje k to the house. Ilari tended him . 
with as miii-h iaie and an.Mety as it he had been his father. 
Slow'and steady wps 1 he pi ogress When tnll\ in overvd, Swami 
narrated the no urronee to flari, Imt Han insisted that the 
culprit must l>e a stranger to the village, foi theie was none in thO;' 
village who had not love and reverui. c ioi him. hut Swami knew' 
the man. 


» 

s 


t 


“ By-the-bye, Ilari, liovv did you come there?” . . 

" J slept and in my sleep I dreamt . Ai curding to the instruct? 
tions given by you in my du-am, I hastened to the spot and carried,* 
you here. You know the 1 ri.st.” . ’ 

This struck Swann a* out of the common: what was* the*’ 
current that sot in vibration Hans chord of remembrance.? 'He 
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began to doze and finally iell asleep. Next morning 1 litry were 
tetmning from tht ir morning bath when Swami accosted .1 village 
boy who was drep m his muddy pranks. 

" Hoy, vh.it aie \mi doing? " said Swanii. 

"Doing, why nothing," lephod 1 lie boy, "only i,iking a 
someisnull.” 

" Oh, how foolish of you. Tin* time that you ought to 
utili/** to some pm pose you an* sqiumdi ring m us' hss Teaks. 
The oppoiUmity it sullen d to • snipe cannot be taugnt ov even 
Jupiter him si It Siam time and mak<‘ it V‘ Id the treauue u h-»Kls. 
Why don't \ou »liv*■ deeper awL find the pe.nl ot life ? Bv-tiie-bye, 
what gods tlo \ oil lot low i Do not \ou thml: that tor this pi\< tous 
. waste of tine* \ ou shall he bom a pig in the :i« \t : v; le of life Mind, 
it is the leal truth and n-*1 m empty tlneat.” 

* “Av, a\. it is the tmth and tin* gud\ ov.n truth.” npl,. .1 the 
boy with i ou\ k lion Jin', took Su aim ;d\:« h. An nnti-p'ud, 
linletterad. village K>\ to behe\e implicii!\, m the tiinaugra- 
tiou ot souls- a pioblem that has luimh d the Weton v„ nipls 
like the wusolv.ibli Sj)hin\ riddle. 

’ "What did \ou say, bo\ inquired Sv.mib 

" Sunjilv till-, my toMndma, who is an oetogenerian, relates 
interesting stones m Ihehmjit vlu n we all assemble lomid tie* tire, 
that is the only pSai a wliii h suits her storv-leUmo,. Once she told 
ine a story vhuh has lelt its impression on mv mind a-* vivid as 
though the tale was ii.um.1i d vsteiday. I do not know what the 
/ people say. but ceitamh >t lllustiated one fa<t, namely, a-, you 
sow, go yonshnll nap, be it in tin; life or in the next, but l am 
taking yotir time. Sir, ovr a point whieli has been, at least lor 
me, derided by my (ii.uulina " So saving the buv ran away. 

' ,l Hari, being of an inquisitive turn uf mind, ran after the boy and 
\ caught hold <5f him. 

After a great deal of lug ding, one pit e was promised to the 
* boy for narrating the tale, i'he boy agteed, for much can be 
••'■ydpup with one pice. You can have seventy-two shells for it 
i/ abd. seventy-two shells in an empty pocket are more than the 
.treasures of Croesus. And all this for tolling a tale. So the 

i i v 

bargain was fixed. 

*;* , J ■ "Salutation to God and good wishes to thee 0, hearer. 
; . Long, long ago in the gulden era ot Asoku lived a poor Brahmin. 

' Jde had a son but nobody else ol his kith and km. The Brahmin 
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was old and poor, but his lot was cheerful inasmuch as bis son 
was trill* aiui loving. They both wmked 1n»m morn to night 
and eked out enough to keep body and -oiil together. To make 
their mp of misery ovuliow, tie' „->on was left alone. The ’ 
old man slept a sleep that knows no waking. Hindu burial 
rites demand moic: money than < <(ii»*i utes cm opt the marriage 
am! thread rcioinomes. The s.-n somehow dispos'd ol the dead 
body, and 111 Ins heart of heat (s proim-., d to ,au\ out bis fathers 
last injunctions, tunnels, to gw i> lia\a onto and to pit turn) the 
burial rites in lull. '1 his would cuabl" lum to gam Iie<\en. With 
this object befoie him the sou hi < «>mc mme tbnlte and curtailed 
his expenses m ordet to save a hundri d mpees, t h«* mmmmm oUni 
needed as there was tto tram s'-iva . tin u. 

It took bun a long Ume to hoard that uimli, and tunny were 
the -amlices that lie li.ul to mak< \t length \\ii* n he dug out 
the duty hundred rupci s lio.n the ground, he thought ol ]j;s long 
tinfullilled vow In oidei to s ue hun-eli hom tli“ lughw' lynton 
and thugs, lie disgtiisi d hi.useli as a nn ndie.ml and liid the sum in 
his sink. Now no one m India m those days dared ro molest a 
mendicant for tear ol being sent to lull. So he thought himself 
safe by this plan. 

^n, on, through .iieascle-.s journey, he n-e. le-d a \illegc one 
evening anil Jerulrd to jmt up at tin* Seim’s (in h man) that night. 
Alter taking Ins meal-., he vent to the Sahu and gave his sack 
to him tor sale-keeping, iem irkuig that thing, ol god, ought to h** 
kept at a sacred pla< e. fins moused Stint’s mqui-aiiu ness and 
as soon as he was oul of the mendiiant s si-.dif, la iell the sack > 
and to his surprise deteeted tuples s»-\vn m. lh- tailed in-, wife 
and both fill to the nefarious wmh ol um..\iiig the tush from it 1 
and substituting spurious com inste id. In tlie morning, the 
unsuspecting mendicant took lm, sm k and w* ut his way, only 
poorer by his lift’s earning. Alter a coat deal of hardship he 
reached (mya. lie « allid loi the priest, and told him his mission; ’ 
The priest remarked naively “ Nothing short ol a thousand ■ y 
rupees will satisfy the messenger ol fkatli, and you know nwi^i 
friends, the gate-kec-pcts of heaven, must be bribed otherwise they : 4' 
may keep your father waiting outride a little longer, and then your 
father will require some haul iasli up there to invite his friends' Vi: 
and be at home to them and something more to appease the anger- 
of the devils from whose dub his you aie ideasing your father;. 1 - 
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As for myself, mv son, I am a contented Brahmin, for content 
ment is the caidmal virtue in a Brahmin ; a hearty meal and a 
..little exti a my dues, il you please, < oik hides the business." A 
, thousand rupees indeed ’’ hurst forth the young man. “ f have 
a liundicd rupics lor the ceremony y>u have suggested and not 
a shell moie Do it or else I send ior somebody else." This 
brought the plied ftom the aerial region to terra finna. “ Well, 
il you cannot afford one thousand rupees," .-aid he, “ l think 
one hundred may do, for \ou know, iny son, Hinduism is very 
clastic. It (utu> lor eveiybndy’s taste But vou aie my client. 
It is above a bundled years sun o yum Iannis was honoured by 
my forefathers, lieu- aie the books, vou i misult them. It was 
an idle tin (at on vour part. Not anotln-i soul hen* can dare 
to pcrfoim tins (i lemony without my n wisent ; and when next 
you come, «(iine with a long piu^e " 'I in-, wu^ by way oi a 
benediction I'hc teiemonv was peitornn d and wli-'ii the time 
for payment <ame. lie < ut open tin- sai k and w is rooted to the 
spot #1 to find woitldesi kim k-kn.iek^ m lieu oi money, lie could 
ilot believe In-, eyi s hut scan ii how lie would. he rould not 
find his hard earned iash. The priest thought that lie had been 
, hoodwinked. The man said, ‘ ft took me twenty yiai-. to amass 
such a sum. I shall now go and work my best and hope to pay 
you off in htleen veais* time with interest at Hardwar in a fair. II 
you don’t trust me, then have me anested But in th.it case vou 
lose the illume oi gelling even a shell.’ I he logic appealed to 
the bullet-headed piled, for tin si* prnstsare very clever where 
financial matters are < oncerncd. The wily Brahmin got a receipt 
from him for tin* d< bt The man, bioken in he ut and spirit, 
'went to Sahu’s and demanded his money, balm reiused and 


. the man thereupon committed sui< ide on the spot saying, * I shall 
'be revenged here or here after.' Now Sahu had no male issue 
• and felt the absence so keenly that people thought lie was in 
| danger of losing liis senses. With Ins w ife h< visited sacred places 
<• and wide and gave alms to mendicants. A few days after 
a.the,above occurrence, Sahu’s wife entertained hopes of being a 
A'lnothqr. This news tilled the Sahu with inexpressible joy. In due 
jtime^a son was bom and lavish was the expenditure incurred to 


commemorate such an occasion* Just fit teen years after the man 
•>had committed suicide at Sahu’s place, a great festivity of 


[v ^usualampprtance occurred at Hardwar. Sahu decided tOvjgo 
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to the fair with goods of rare merit for trading purposes, H;$ * 
son had by this time mastered tin* details of the business and 
iiiftihted on going there himsell. Ihe Sahu did not agree at 
lirst, but had to give in when his own wn peir-isted. So Salni- 
gave him „i Luge aw»unnni nl :>mv! h and sent with him his 
trusted agents and nervants. I'he SaIni’s son made a great 
prolit there and the business was l>n-k when the (inyu priest 
passed that ua\ The poor pnest was bemoaning bis fate for 
not bung a *"»le r<» find bis dehtoi when 1 m was tailed bat k by the .. 
Saha's son. "i Iv Suhe's son ini'giu-md linn and asked him 
lor the lereipi. 'ihe piu-s*, wondming at the linn the affair had ‘T 
taken, gave it to mm Hu S.ilm’s son iei ogmsed the signatun* 
and pail oit tlie mone\ w'H h uiteu st i'he pnest refused the 
iuteiest and [>**< k< ted ihe j>i m« ij-al saying. “ I f.m’l take interest 
from ait unknown man. It is in. kv that I haw got my due." 

I'he set\M!.ts and agents weje disjil< astd with their mastei’s Will nl 
ml and tli* iv dnui.i\ knew no bounds when thev w r ere ordeied 
in break up the * .imp and plowed hoip'wvards. 'Ihe Sahti was 
pie used to see the ‘ mainstay fit Ins old age’ b;u k sale and 
sound, but n ploughed him toi his tolly. “ Don’t < all me names, 
father," put m the Sahu’s son ; “ fifteen years ago you robbed a 
pooi Jhahman *»! hi-* hJe's savings and the Ihalnu.m ilung avvjy - 
his life at veurdooi. 'Inal Ihahman i*- ni\seJI. I have paid the 
principal and u* mt* rest I have spent on mys«>Jf My mission is 
over. Kmneuiber, Duane Justn e r, slow but sine and His ways 
are imerutable." N>-a^ing tie- lu>\ lamted mid expired, •‘Now ■ 
give me mv picg please." Mvmni gave him the pi<e and the boy 
ran away nuglrdv pleased. 

Swami awoke ironi the revuie and said " Hari, for the story* 
we have paid a pi* e, and for hi> belief w would have paid all that 1 
we have, and vet would hav* been in her by the art. The Past • 
id truly w'nndertuk * . . ; J a ; 

Alter <• u,iiple of dav* Him w«* i it to play with Piyarf,e ■ 
without whom In tound Ins <k»\- wry dull. Piyari - • wa$;.' . 
now nearing hu h.urth yem and her pianks were a' sour^fc-JV" 
of joy to I Ian who was now ten years old. In, his $pat£l’U\ 

hours. Hari was sure o] lining with Pnari, h'r Kamptaand HarfcvJ?* 

’ r »'** ' 

were now widely separated. Hut Swvpii was always moros^fo^or, 
the'thought of separation tr-uu Hari tho must take, place i|t? ; ,tlfd^:y 
near future was not a phasing one tiaii must beir"“ 4iL 

* V * I \ I 
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.from the village to complete his education which was desirable 
lor him, but then the very thought brought tears to his eyes. 
He loved Han dearly as if he were ins own child. One afternoon 
Swami called Han and said, “ My son, the time has come when 
you and I lined part I can't leave the village much as I would 
like to and you have 4 to go to the city lor your education. Your 
father will be here to-monow to take you to the city and put you 
in charge of vonr mule, liod knows, 1 have clone my duty by you 
and may you stand well by my teachings is the only icward 1 
ask of you foi my l.iboms Mark what I sav and let it sink deep 
into your heart and let it make an impression theie. Follow’ the 
dictates of your conscience, A bettei guide than conscience 1 
know not.” llaii began to weep, the very thought of parting 
is always sad, but here the parting with u tine Inend made it 
.doubly sad Svvutni was not the man to console him, it was 
enough for him to keep Ins tears l>a< k His heait was hvrafly 
in his mouth. Alter a time [Ian went to Pivnu and bade Iut 
farewell. In this juvenile mood lie exaggerated the sjtuatinu 
beyond comprehension. He had nevei been to the ntv before, 
and knew very little about it. 'Flic* pic ture that he lmmed of the 
eity was just the same as an Englishman coming to India for 
the first time chaws about it—lull of tigeis and snake-.. 

{To he Comiiuh'J.) 


Lucknow . 
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For Indians the most s< nsntiomd r\<nl <>i tin* month 
ot J.mu.uv \v«p. ; Ih• "inkni;; oi tlu* mail 
The War. steamer “ Persia Austrians are said to 
allege that she musl haw struck a mine or 
succumbed to an internal explosion. Lt is believed in 
some tjuaitCTs that in onlei to a\oid complications with ■ 
neutial Powers, especially Amerir.i, the <nuny submarines 
have been instructed not to appeal on the surface while' 
torpedoing ships, so dial their idmtiiy may not be dis¬ 
covered. 'lliere was an American Consul on tlu* ill-fated 
steamei, and il an Austrian submarine hud violated the 
undertaking to give notice before destroying an unarmed 
vessel. President Wilson would undoubtedly have protest¬ 
ed. I he cause ol the disaster is tor tin- present shrouded 
in mvsterv foi international purposes, though we may all 
have out moral convictions about it. 

The Allies have completely evacuated Gallipoli andf * 
are fortifying Salonika. The Government of Servia has; 
sought shelter in that place, as the King of Belgium has'* 
taken refuge in France, where the royal family of ': . 
Montenegro has also arrived. The Kaiser and the King ofo' 
Bulgaria have exchanged congratulations. Reports . are.) 
conflicting with regard to the further intentions 
Central Powers in south-eastern Europe. One da/ a vyiroj; 
is received that they are amassing troops on the,Mace^-' 
doijian border, and next day the same troops are,$udd$nly 
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withdrawn to northern liurope. The alleged movements 
of the forces of the Allies are equally mysterious. Up 
till now Tin kev lias only been relieved and has received 
no substantial benefit from the war. Though no longer 
pressed ip Gallipoli, she has been obliged to retreat before 
British troups in Mesopotamia, and is evidently making 
no progress in the ( aucasus. She has to redeem a pledge 
to the old Khedive of Egypt. Italy has been consolidating 
her gains and has no! been able to play any pari: in the 
Balkans. From time to time leports have said that 
"Russia has renewed the ofiensive, but Llie advance effected 
appears to have been insignificant. Ariillery duels are 
constant on the Western front without any appreciable 
'alteration m the situation. Both side, appeal to be pre¬ 
paring and waiting lor better wvniher as well as adequate 
recuperation. The Kaiser could indeed boast of some 
achievements, but \\;s < videnth not sufficiently buoy ant 
,to appear in person when asking the representatives of the 
taxpayers for m«»re mono. Hi Inis also to confess, like 
the Allies, that “ ihe end is not in right/’ and fresh 
taxation is inevitable. I ord Kiteheuei is reported to 
have said:o somebody, during i«K retail visit to southern 
Europe, that \ictory tor the Allies will be certain in the 
third year of the war. England wants more men. Lord 
' Derby's rcciHiring campaign has not met with adequate 
success ; perhaps it only delay'd resort to compulsion. 
"I hough the leaders of the several parties m Parliament may 
differ on details, the nation is agued that the voluntary 
principle has broken down on trial, and in a contest with 
a Pgwer like Germany compulsory enlistment is necessary. 
Voluntary recruitment may \ ield better lighting material. 
The best fighting material, however, is limited in quantity, 
,. and when the enemy dues not rely on quality only, the 
/‘Allies too must act on the principle that any material. 
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is better than none. The lesson learnt will have far-reach¬ 
ing consequences on the armies of the Empire. In India, 
for example, the question will arise whether the present- 
tests of qualification for Ihe annv should not be relaxed. 
Though lessons are being learnt rather slowly, the Allies 
are determined to accept nothing slioit ol victory and they 
arc not daunted bv pnvm appea rumv'- 

•j|* ^ 


It may bo said <>1 ahn-'->l all tlie gi«\<. Jndnn meetings 
of last Christinas dial tlimr inteivsr lav more 
Christmas in the personality ol 1 In- on^uhnls than 

Conferences, in tin* proceedings. The president of the 
National Congics*. was an e\-mrmber of llie 
Viceregal Conned, and Ids mdorsement ol the demands 
ol that body lent special weight to them. Perhaps bis 
testimony to their reasonableness w«*“. all tiie more valu¬ 
able because he had not actively idcnliJied himself with 
the: movement before in: was called upon to till the most 
exalted olTieiat position open to an bidian. The advocates 
of representative government mrisl that those who are. 
selected to advise the Secretary ol State, the Viceroy, 
and the provincial Governors must have served their 
apprenticeship in the ('ongross If those who aspire toy 
the presidentship of th<■ Congress may have served' their ' 
apprenticeship in a Government ofth e, the points of con- ', 
tact between official and non-olficial Jiie mav well be manyC;' 
As an advocate Sir S. P. Sinha always speaks forcibly,*;, 
but his advocacy appears to be remarkably free from thee, 
semblance of one-sidedness or special pleading. Perhaps^, 
force becomes all the more Jorcible when it seems To be.y 
inspired by a sense of fairness. At a time when Indians";" 
are shedding their blood and draining their purses for the 


* v * /> * *#, *t 
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sake of the Empire, the question of entrusting them with 
positions of greater responsibility in the army and of 
laying I lie foundation of a national militia, to cope more 
successfully with the glowing military needs of the Empire, 
appropriately occupied a leading place in Sir S. P. Sinha’s 
presidential address. From another standpoint' self-gov¬ 
ernment is even a mote valuable privilege than military 
service, and in view of the impatience of a section of the 
Congress to press toward* Home Rule, and the doubts 
which had been expressed in certain quarters as to whether 
an ex-member of the Vioetegal Council would speak with 
sufficient boldness, the force and earnestness with which 
he spoke did not exceed requirements, and could not but 
disarm the scepticism of the doublers. The president 
demanded an early declaration of policy by Government. 
The Home Rulers were not content with his boldness 
and earnestness; they insisted upon the Congress taking 
up a more definite attitude towards Home Rule instead 
.of merely trying to draw the Government into a declara¬ 
tion of policy. A committee was appointed to Irame a 
scheme of Home Rule and publish it in September so as 
to allow sufficient time to discuss it at the next Congress, 
and thereupon Mrs. Bcsant gave up her idea of bolding a 
separate Home Rule Congress for the.' present. The 
/minority that had brought about the rupture at Surat suc¬ 
ceeded also in securing a slight modification of the rules 
of election of delegates. 

Sir Dorabji Tata and Sir Fazulbhoy Currimblioy, who 
respectively presided over the Industrial and the Com¬ 
mercial Conferences, are men of distinction in their impor¬ 
tant spheres, and spoke with a weight to which few other 
’ Indians could aspire. They were indeed quite in sympathy 
with the larger scope of usefulness demanded by the 
•Congress, and they were fully alive to the contribution 
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which the Government could make to the industrial and 
commercial prosperity of the people and the hardship 
of the policy at present pursued in certain respects. But 
Sir Dorab also laid stress on the necessity of self-help, of 
painstaking preliminary enquiries before embarking on a 
great industrial concern, and of patient attention to 
details at e\eiy stage. Whatever the origin of the excise 
duties oil cotton goods might have been, their total abo¬ 
lition after the wai seen is improbable as long as the finan¬ 
cial stringency continues. But the imposition ol higher 
import duties, to counterbalance the injustice ol the past, 
if it will bring in more revenue, cannot be opposed by the 
Government oi India acting solely in the interests of 
Indian industries. Whether in the hard times which will 
follow the war the British manufacturer will feel inclined 
to be more just and generous than lie was in comparatively 
prosperous days, is another question* 

The president of the National Social Conference had 
devoted the best part of a life-time to the amelioration 
of the condition of Hindu widows and to the education 
ot girls. The institutions founded by him at Poona are 
well known, cliietly in Western India, and at a time when 
the memorial to the Secretary of State had aroused fresh 
interest in female education, the views expressed by him 
on that subject were opportune and of special value. Pro-y 
fessor Karve is not quite satisfied with the system which" 
has grown up almost haphazard, and is ol opinion that^. 
the Japanese system is more suited to the requirements': 
of Indian women. The essential features of the Japanese™ 
curricula of studies may be said to be the use csjhthe ver*^ 
nacular as the medium ot instruction and the subordinate*; 
place assigned to the study oi a foreign language ;AtKe$ 
amount of real knowledge which can be communicated; 
when the mother tongue of the pupil is used as the medium? 
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of instruction, especially such knowledge as is useful to 
a woman in the discharge of her duties in the home and 
in society : and a systematic instruction in manners and 
morals, which would help in the prevu vation of the national 
social ideaK The impact of foreign ideas must transform 
old institutions and it may be doubted whether the con¬ 
servatism of one halt of society, not to speak of the 
orthodoxy of the older male members, can successfully 
resist the operation of new influences. However, it is felt 
by many in India, as it has been in Japan, 4licit no sadden 
' revolution need be introduced in the duties assigned to 
woman in the home and in society and in ttit* neiions ot 

her mission with which she is bronchi no. Lnulish ii 

* ' « • 

the language of public administration and pubh» u‘> i i 
India and an adequate knowledge ol p u, < south'd to men, 
1 not to speak oi the richness ot a literature which no amount 
of translation can lepioduce m spirit as well as bulk in 
,the veriiaeiilats. To Hu* gi<‘at majority »>» women, how¬ 
ever, the Japanese system may be more suit ible. Hie 
main difficult * in adopting it is the heterogeneous composi¬ 
tion of the Indian population the uumboi ot yernuculars 
spoken and the variety of religious beliefs and social 
customs and traditions. The waste ot effort imohed in 
the adaptation of a system to si many requirements may 
afford no justification for waiting the brain power of the 
individual pupil and trying m tone an unsuitable scheme 
of studies upon girls who devote too little time to their 
education. Nevertheless, if the difficulties a.re remem¬ 
bered, the best course may be found to be not the imita- 
. tion any foreign system, Japanese or British, in details, 
but the evolution of a distinctively Indian system. Per- 
; haps we want more of the Japanese energy and initiative 
•' than the precise details ol I lie system which has been 
worked out in the Land of the Rising Sun, 

■*iii"’.!wP8» *. *■*. - « i • 
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The Educational Conference of the Moslems was 
held as usual and, besides emphasizing the 
Moslem and special needs of the community, the discus- 
Hindu* si oils must have contributed to. open its 

eyes to the general interests of all commu¬ 
nities at the present day in >everal reaper is. The Moslem 
League, however, broke up in disorder without transac- , 
ting any business woitli the name. It was mentioned 
Iasi month iliat opinion was not unanimous *»n the holding 
of the annual meeting at all at a time when both Great 
Ihitain and Turkey weie engaged in war. A compromise 
was patched up and the League met. The distuibeis 
ol the proceedings do not appear to have been oi one 
mind as to the reasons why the contemplated business 
should not be transacted. Some were pci haps of opi¬ 
nion that ihe Government of India should not he embar¬ 
rassed by the discussion of controversial public questions 
during a period ol anxiety. Otheis wen piobably not 
in a mood to pay sullieient attention to local needs when 
the whole Islamic woild was watching (he struggle iu 
which Tmkey was invoked. Vet others may have chafed 
against flic leadership of persons who were not suflicienlly 
orthodox m the external characteristics m tlie community 
and who openly declared that they would be Indians first 
and Moslems afterwards. Many shades of opinion and 
sentiment seem to have been represented in the assembly’,;., 
and it may be vain to try to untavel the tangle. They 
one thing that is clear to all is that Indians, Moslem as’., 
well as Hindu, have not yet learnt the art of giving pub"'; 
lie expression to their sentinuuts through properly orga¬ 
nised meetings. If unanimity could not be expected’,;'-;', 
each party could hold its own meeting without interrupt-;^ 
ing the other. Apart from the temperament of tfiose. 
who cannot agree to differ, we may be reminded, that;, tur-: 


/V -* 
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Valence G common enough in the electioneering cam¬ 
paigns of the West. There is, however, an obvious differ¬ 
ence between public meetings held for ascertaining the 
opinion of the majority of a gioup of persons, so that such 
Opinion may obtain authori 1 -five recognition, and those 
other kinds ot public meet bigs which do not profess to 
represent a whole community or group of persons. Au 
electorate is allowed to select a limited number of repre¬ 
sentatives. An elected body must decide upon one definite 
course of action to the exclusion ol others. Assemblies 
like the National Congress or the Moslem League do not 
.profess to represent the majority ol a legally defined class 
of poisons. Those who differ from those bodies are at 
liberty to hold their own independent meetings and voice 
the sentiments of a difloruit class, and their resolutions 
• have the same validity as those of the Congress or the 
League. It may be that the> are not able to organise 
equally large and equally well-conducted meetings, blit 
.such inability docs not justilv them in disturbing the 
meetings of others. We often speak of the liberty of 
public meeting and the liberty of conscience to be res¬ 
pected or conceded by Government. We have yet to 
secure that liberty at the hands of the very people on whose 
behalf the Congress and the League aspire to speak. No 
democracj' can succeed without discipline. 

The visit of the Maharaja of Darbhanga to important 
centres on behalf of the Hindu University served as a 
signal to the Hindus of those places to emphasize their 
‘solidarity and uphold the claims of their civilisation. 
Many, Hindus are rather suspicious of the ultimate con¬ 
sequences of strengthening the narrow bonds of sect and 
community. They did not, however, attempt to disturb 
the Maharaja's meetings. Outside those meetings dis- 
; approval has been expressed, in conferences as well as 
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in the columns of newspapers, of his laudation of the caste 
system, which'he declares to be an essential part of the 
Hindu religion. Mail)' are curious to know whether the 
religion taught at the new University will inculcate the 
principle ol caste as divinely ordained. Most pandits 
would teach that in our age at leaM caste is fixed by birth. 
However, the students of Knglish literatim 1 aie not likely 
to treat the teachings of the pandits wiLli blind respect. ' 
The Mahaiaja ha-, no quarrel with the dissenting sect’s of 
Hinduism if seels thev may lie called, like the Brahma 
Samaj and the Arva Sainaj that have declared war 
against caste. 

Among the pleasing events of the Conference week 
which show how the wind blows, mav be mentioned the 
magnificent entertainment given by a leading Maliomedan 
gentleman of Bombay ill honour of the Congress delegates, 
and ait anti-caste dinner for Hindus organised by certain 
leading reformers. The Theistic and Thoosophical Con¬ 
ferences were in their way indicative of the attempts at 
construction made in the midst of the clash of creeds 
which leads to so much of unsettlenient and disruption. 
The net nsailt ot the speechifying must be judged not 
so much by the amount of criticism indulged in, as by the 
constructive schemes of thought or action placed before 
the nation for acceptance. Judged by that test, the- 
activities and oratory ol the last week of December musty 
have been beneficial in several ways, and perhaps the 
benefit did justice to the cost. A 

* S' 

, ' * 

The announcement of Lord Chelmsford’s appoints 
ment as the next Viceroy of India has beeflK 
The New well received by tin 1 Press. Nothing, ''igS- 

Viceroy. known about his views on Indian affafirsy 

if he has any. To India he will cqme pte~ s 
sumably -with an open mind. As lie has givgiU$aj;isfac~, 
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tion as a Colonial Governor, and as lie is credited with 
sterling abilities, be may be expected to combine the 
statesmanship which is essential to success in a Colony 
with the driving power which is generally demanded irom 
a capable Indian administrator. He is a Conservative 
in English politics, but he has been for a short time in India 
and observed Lord Hardiuge’s wav* 1 , and is, perhaps, 
already convinced of the wisdom o; continuing the present 
Viceroy's policy in .ill that eoiidiu.es to popularity with 
the educated classes. But new questions are constantly 
arising in the administration of a great tounlry hi a ^iate 
of rapid transition, and no Viceroy is permitted now-a-days 
to roi\ merely oil precedents. The problem ot dealing 
diet lively wiih anareliism and organised crime, which 
has become much too common in recent years, iomains 
practically untouched. flic u forms necessary to satisfy 
the militaiv aspirations <i{ the educated cbw •> will claim 
fresh attention alter tin war In view of the hnancial 
stringent y caused by the war, the fiscal p<«iiry of the 
country m.o demand nco'isid»*raliou. KopoHs have ap- 
pcared in tin* mw-pupc:^ tiuu Lord Hardinge’s Govern¬ 
ment has already address'd the Secretary oi State' on 
questions like tin* separation of executive hom judicial 
offices and the emigration •>! Indian coolies to the Colonies 
on the indenture system. \\V shall perhaps know within 
the next few weeks whether orders aie passed on these 
questions during the present administration, or whether 
Lord Chelmsford will be further consulted. Perhaps the 
experience acquired during the wai will suggest new and 
difficult questions regarding the recruitment, organisation, 
and administration of the army, and the defence of India 
generally. The Indian Home Rulers may start fresh 
campaigns both here and in England. Altogether it 
appears that Lord Chelmslord will not have a more easy 
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and less anxious time of it than Lord Hardinge has spent 
in India. If fortunately lie is not old, India will make 
him that 

<^> •!» k^i 

Student file in the United Kingdom has been pro- 

r 

fnundly affected h\ the war. University, 
Indians in liar, Medical, Engiiuvnng and other stu~ 
England. dents iuue Mlered themselves lor service, 
and Indians were us willing, to hear the 
burdens of tin; war as their British compatriots. The 
present regulation* do not admit of Indians receiving 
commissions in the army, and the tow Government of 
India scholars who have enlisted in British battalions 
bear British names. Indian students, however, were 
accepted for ambulance woih, and more than two hundred 
officers and men weie actively employed at one time or 
another last year Mon* have been enrolled aud the 
service* of all will undoubtedly be lemembered for a long 
time and may improve the relations between students 
of the different nationalities in fillin'*. Then; 1ms neces¬ 
sarily been a fall in tin* number »>1 Indians going to England 
for study Some of their grievance**, especially of those 
who seek technical hisiruction, have* recently attracted 
renewed attention. .Teamvhilc Mr. Mallett has called' 
the attention oi the Government and the people of this, 
country to the need nj bott<*r scle.Tiou of students. 
appointment has niton been expressed here with the,,; 
results of the training which thev succeed in obtaining in; 
England. Mr. Mallett thinks that those who aspire -to.;.' 
academic attainments in technical subjects must havgU 
received more thorough 1 raining in those subjects thatl:l) 
they do at present before leaving India ; and those who?;* 
have received msulheient general education should aspire.?: 
to be only good mechanics and ioremeu on their return; 
to India. 
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The progress report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, records some interest- 
’ Archaeological ing discoveries made chiefly at Bosh, near 
Discoveries. Bhilsa in Gwalior territory. Excavations 
in this locality have brought to light speci¬ 
mens of genuine steel and lime mortar winch dispel the 
Jong-clierished belie! of archaeologists that the manufac¬ 
ture of steel and mortar was unknown in India before 
the Maliomedan period. Tho linds relate to about 250 
B.C. What look like the remains oi a canal have also 
• been found iliore, and they seem to corroborate the state- 

■ ment of Mcgasthenes that ui his time great irrigational. 
... works were common in India, and ('lianrirngupta main- 

’ tained a separate department to look at'i«T them. It 
may be remarked m ]>assing [hat notwithstanding the 
supreme importance of iriigation in most parts of India, 
“irrigational works, minor as well as major, eonstantlv 
• fell into disrepair in the past, and then neglect was 
■surpassed only by the zeal in constructing them. Thou¬ 
sands of tanks are in need of repair in Mysore and the 
., Government of that State has recently promulgated a 
scheme of supporting private village enterprise in restoring 
.’them, which contemplates the repair of a hundred every 
. year, and twenty years will elapse before all the neglected 
tanks are restored. To return to Mr. Bhandarkar’s dis¬ 
coveries, a sacrificial pit, with remains of a hall where 
•priests and royal guests were probably accommodated 
. .and entertained after the manner described in the epics, 
,'has been unearthed near Besh. Though these great 
.sacrifices are described in ancient literature, no site fitted 
f up for the purpose appears to have been discovered before. 

■ This particular pit has been referred to the middle of the 
third century A.D. Still more interesting is the discovery 

- of the inscription which seems to prove that the sacrifice 
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was instituted by a person with a Greek name, Timitra 
(-- Demetrius), who must have embraced Hinduism. 
The adoption of Brahmanism by Greeks can cause no 
surprise, for six years ago an inscription was discovered 
at the same place recording the* erection of a Garuda- 
pillar in honour of the god Vasudeva by fleliodorus, son' 
of Dion, an einoy ot King Aulialkidas oi Taxilla to the 
court of Bliagabhadra. Original research in another 
part of the Circle has succeeded in identify ing P.idmavati, 
a capital of Nagas, with Pa way a, a village south-west 
of Dabra station on the G. I. P. Railway, Epigraphy 
has also disco-vered a grant to Brahmans made by <i Kaclam- 
ba king, who was believed to be a Jainu. Probably he 
became a convert to Shaivism. 


In these days when the main interest ol publishers, like 
the interest of every other class of people, is »on lined to* the 
tragic procession of events that mark the titanic struggle of the, 
European nations, the production ot one more brochure on a 
few aspects of this world war by an obseiver living away from 
the theatre ot war may not, and need not, demand special 
* mention. But we welcome the little book* befoie us by' 
Mr. Worsley Boden for more reasons than one. It is a thoughtful - 
production, consisting of a series of articles that originally 
appeared in the columns of the Madras Mail, except the one 
on “Nationalism and Patriotism.” The articles bear witness 
to a mind that is fruitful in historic parallels, and make delightful 
reading not only for the avciagc reader but for the student of*/ 1 , 
history also. One chapter is devoted to a parallel between "; 1 
Alexander the Great and the German Emperor; another brings./,; 
to mind the lessons of the great Peloponnesian War; the actiori ’.:' 
of the British fleet in the present war, maintaining as it does an y 
effective blockade of the German sea-board, makes the author- 
range over such distances as those which separate the battle of ^ 
Aegospotami and the siege of Syracuse from the battle of the// 

♦ Freedom’s Battle, being bistoncal essays occasioned by the Great War,.;'By-'’ 
J. Worsley Boden, M.A. Claudgc & Co., Bombay. *1., \ 
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Nile, in the search for interesting parallels. Throughout this 
series of articles which occupy the modest space of about 75 
printed pages, there breathes the English cult of freedom which 
has novel bom threatened by a greater foe than the Prussianised 
Germany ot lo-dav which has stimulated fnedom of thought only 
in ways which should give a gtcnler practical efficiency to the 
stale--the apotheosis oi powei, the embodiment of will in a 
governing autocracy using the simple methods of “ blood and 
iron." 
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A SONNET. 


O wondrous hour ! that lifts the veil oi Night 

Whet* Angels change their guard, and flaming wings 
Fly upward with our prayers beyond the light, 

And Heav’n is silent while ilie < enser swings 
White clouds of incense, a soft sea of mist 

Full oi salt burs, petitions, sorrows moan 
Mingled with love, - yet not one word is miss'd - 

In passing through the fire t*> reach the Throne. 

i* •§• v *k 

Here—though I heard no step -the grasses bent, 

No litful breeze—but folded leaves uncurled. 

The reeds toward the waters meekly hunt 

As He drew near. Lord of this waking world ; 

The hush of worship on the woods seem’d laid 
And fill'd w.th majesty the forest glade 


\ i>k malortie. 


Oxford. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BAGHDAD AND BASRA. 

FEAGHDAl), the “ Garden of Justice,” as the Arabic 
interpretation of the English wotd would stand, the 
land famous of \oro for having yen Nowslicrwan and 
Harun-ul-Kashid in the hev-day of their power and glory, 
did not in the perspective appear to me particularly attrac¬ 
tive when one morning, some three years back, 1 boarded 
the B. E steamer, tin* Dumra , bound for Basra. Quite 
the reverse. I carried within m\selt the strong and by 
no means agiccablc conviction that I was gong into the 
land of anthiopopliagi where men display qualities of mind 
bordeiing upon cannibalism. Well, we proceeded as far 
as Karachi, whole the poor steerage passengers were sub¬ 
jected to a whole days grilling process in the intense heat 
of Karachi, previous to being passed out of the quarantine. 

L From Karachi we did many interesting ports like Linga, 
Koweit, Bander abbas, Abadan, Muscat, and Bushire. 
Muscat, with its picturesque little cottages, bazaars and 
gardens, and the Hag of the British Consulate waving over 
all, the entire town cut out of and buttressed by huge rocks, 
was certainly a partial relief to one's eyes which had dwelt 
| on the sombre and dreary outlines of Banderabbas, which, 
as a Goanese fellow-passenger rightly told me, is the “ Hell 
of the Persian Gulf,” because of its heat and desolate 
appearance. Abadan with its prominent line of buildings 
belonging to the Persian Oil Company, and Bushire, were 
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even more interesting. Bushire also is a very large town 
planted all over with numerous trees, and as far as one 
could view it from the steamer decks, it is not only 
attractive to the eye but also the largest town this side of 
the Persian Gulf. From Bushire also the foreign Persian 
element begins to show itself. A certain number of 
enterprising Indians may also be seen at Bushire and Muscat, 
some dealing in Benares made embroidered stuff, others 
going as bankers, grocers and merchants, but all, or most 
of them, flourishing and well-to-do. From Bushire we 
passed on to Mahammra after having experienced a rough 
sea between Muscat and Bushire. The heat had been 
burning and intense, and the rollings and tippings of the 
steamer occasioned by the storm gave even the best sailor 
on board a touch of that much-dreaded illness— mal-dc-mer. 


We approached Maliammra at midnight and here we found 
sweet water, cool breezes, and an agreeable change from 
the jar and shock produced by an angry sea. Mahammra 
is very close to Basra- a voyage of close upon 6 hours on 
a fast mail. When we got up in the morning we were 
on the Shat-el-Arab or the “ River of Arabia,'" meaning 
thereby the Tigris, and had loft the sea behind us. The 
scene before 11 s was extremely interesting and beautiful. 
The broad Tigris, lined on both sides with interminable, 
rows of dale-gardens planted with tall, stately date-palms 
and dotted with neat bungalows and houses, presents a;, 
view which at first sight cannot fail to please even the 
most fastidious e>o. And so, after a voyage of 10 days, 
we went on lo Basra, or strictly speaking the Ashar front. 
Here we had to stop nearly a whole day while the saloon ' 
as well as the steerage passengers were subjected to ■ 
medical inspection by Turkish doctors belonging to- the. 
Basra quarantine. Passports also had to be produced'at 
the Custom House, and those who had failed or neglected 
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to provide themselves with those important papers found 
the ignorant furkish officials by no moans an easy set 
of men to deal with, but at the sunn 1 lime amenable 
to small lips. The majority of the passengers landed at 
Basra where they had gone as traders and pilgrims, as 
s'ght-seers and travellers 

Basra is oorlainly the biggest town, up the Gulf, we 
should more appropriately call it a poit; and the river front 
is not only imposing in appenram (',l>ul even to an uutrained 
eye seems capable of being turned into a strong wall of 
defence, if properly fm lifted and manned. I have said that 
the exterior is calculated to make a good impulsion on the 
first-comer, but how shall 1 speak ot I hr interior? One 
sees a conglomeration of buildings, house-,, cafes, godowns, 
markets, e.te., throo-qu.u lers of which :uo e\lrem< ly wieli li¬ 
ed inside, and most unimiiing in appearance; squalor 
of the most pjononnceil lyp" prevails hero, there, and 
everywheie. A year lafer I paid another and a longer 
visit to Basra to obscr.o Ok iowp. a little more closely and 
found it com spend to n v<iv great extent to my former 
first impressions. A bad G«»\ eminent and a still more 
indifferent municipaiiU that sums up Basra. Basra has 
several schools and colleges under the control of Jews and 
the Jesuit Fallens, where tl 
French specially, one or two 
iirms and commercial houses most oi dvhicli arc British, 
a number of Hammams /Vi'di’kash baths, and a tolerably 
large maikct. Jhe hoiu^,^ \yiit\ a few good exceptions, are 
mpstly built of lath ai/ c | p] as p T an ,l their rents enormous. 
Ole stieets arc dirty^,^^ narrow with just one exception, 
smd the drive Jrtfm Ashar to Basra, i.e., from the 
section of the y ^ ovm on the river to the interior sec¬ 
tion, is not onl ^ 7 a flrcary a ffair but also a bone-shaking 
one, on accorf,^ extremely primitive condition of 


iev loach Arabic, Turl ^slu y.nrl. 
hirkish banks, so*?;,*. fCuropean 
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the road. Basra with its date gardens, its market, its 
beautiful river trout, and last, although no means the 
least, its immensely lucrative trade in connection with its 
date and liquorice produce, has all the makings of a fine 
town such as could challenge com; arisen with most other 
places and even claim a sinxviorhy for itself in certain 
respects, but neglected by a. careh .-s slip-shod administra¬ 
tion, it remains in in present pitiable condition, so much 
' so that it requires a stretch of politeness to accord to it the 
appellation of a Unca. 

. Entering the town for the first time 1 saw a motley 
Crowd of Turks and Arabs, Kurds and Bcduins, the 
lat*ter big, loud-voiced and fierce-looking, wrangling and 
exchanging blows for the luggage of passengers who had 
disembarked. I could not very well fail to perceive a large 
. number of the Turkish and Arabic gentry sealed in a coffee¬ 
house, drinking coffee and hot tea in small ornamented 
* cups and smoking their long pipes and talking in languages 
1 could not then understand. But I was sadly mistaken 
in thinking that I alone enjoyed the special prerogative of 
being curious. They, too, had a full share of the same 
prerogative, ready for exercise at a moment’s notice. The 
sight of a man with a hat on is always something out of the 
common in these places and makes them form a most ,, 
discomforting crowd around the man, asking him all sorts p 
of questions, while there is a section who will, if given the\^ 
face, openly show a savage dislike of him on the spot. It-i&fj: 
very much like showing a red rag to a bull. They spoke t&.% 
me in Arabic, Turkish and French, some even trying a little^ 
German, and I had the misfortune to reply only in EnglishvS; 
a language very little understood and appreciated eveHTe§sfo|| 
I wanted to make purchases, to send telegrams, to changcfS 
English coin into Turkish, etc., things insignificant in therit^ 
selves in a civilized and well-regulated town, but 
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they assumed no small importance in my eyes. At last 
I found a gentleman a little less factious than the rest, 
who could speak a little English, and I was shown the 
way to the telegraph office, a low rickety lath-and-plaster 
Jmt with two dirty rooms upstairs at the extreme end of 
the town and without all those pretensions that appertain 
to an “ office." 

1 found the Basra market rather picturesque, crowded 
and noisy with sturdy little children squealing and fighting 
one another for all they were worth ; but a very Ihird-rate 
affair, as f discovered subsequently, compared to the 
aristocratic and grand style of Baghdad. My purchases 
finished, I looked about foi a steamer sailing for 
Baghdad, and as luck would have it, I was rowed by my 
boatman to an Ottoman steamer known as the I'asra - 


one of the Sultan’s biggest - and l very soon found myself 
literally between the devil and the deep sea. These Turkish 
vessels are huge, unwieldy craft, accommodating sometimes 
a thousand men and women at a time, but the ditt and 


squalor and the general air of neglect and mismanagement 
which pervades all things'fuikish cannot fail to strike the 
eye even at a first glance. I asked for the Captain and was 
told by a fellow who could speak a little Hindustani that 
the Captain was away and could be seen only after three 
weary days when the vessel would sail, but that just now it 
was under weigh. " But although we sail after three days, 
we shall outdistance the English Mejidieh which sails to¬ 
morrow night and reach Baghdad earlier. Our engines are 
rj a sounder condition and our Captain and mates "—who, 
by the way, were all conspicuous by their absence—■" are 
more capable men than the English." Here spoke the true 
Turkish braggart! So there was an English steamer going. 
I was thankful for the information. But that night I 
had to sleep on a Turkish steamer. Walking up on the 
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deck I found many tilings to amuse me. There must have* 
been about 500 men and women, mostly Arabs, Turks, 
and Kurds, sitting or lying about in groups. They had 
made small camps for themselves on the deck and wore 
having a “ good time/' some drinking bitter coffee to 
keep off the equally bitter cold lor Basra was extremely 
cold even in March others a highiv intoxicating home¬ 
brewed liquor known as A/tuf. willi plenty of roasted 
meat, bread, salads and hard-boiled eggs io accompany 
their carouse, and some wlm bad taken a drop too much 
were dancing aboul or singing, m high raucous tones. 
Turkish songs winch later 1 came to undcistand were of an 
obscene character. At night, when 1 was hist asleep, a 
fellow tried to rob me bul did not succeed, although, if 1 
had called, 1 am certain not a man jack of them would have 
stirred to help me. 

» .-Next morning [ left the Jiasra and hied myself to the 
Mejidich and the contrast between the discipline maintained 
on the latter as compared with the burner was exactly as 
t had expected. Then 1 stood the Mejidich bathed in 
the morning sunlight, all spmk and span, -j neat and power- 
lul craft without a flaw in its make-up, with the genial 
English Captain and the mate walking up and down the 
decks. 

Eli route to Baghdad there is much to interest the 
passenger. The ports between are numerous but insigni¬ 
ficant, although they are almost the only places where one 
sees traces of human habitation. The aii is fine, and one 
enjoys the entire voyage, except when the boat is over¬ 
powering. One can see the desert Arabs tending their 
sheep with old-fashioned guns or matchlocks on their 
shoulders, singing merry songs and sometimes fighting and 
quarrelling, raising stoims of dust while riding their camels 
with remarkable ileetness. As one approaches inhabited 
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areas one notes some of the wealthier classes strutting about 
gorgeously decked out as if they were the heroes of a 
-bridal party. The soil of Mesopotamia is extremely 
rich, and if properly cultivated would bring no mean 
.■ returns; but one sees only patches of cultivated area here 
and there, justifying tlie remark of the Captain regarding 
these native Arabs. When looking on at this waste he 
remarked, u God created them but did not make them!” 
One very amusing experience was the witnessing of the 
exchange of small things like ornamented daggers, knives, 
blankets, fish, fresh lettuce, cheese and of course hunks 
of bread between these Arabs and the passengers on board. 
They would Hock towards ihe starboard, font and aft, and 
'from the shore bargain for prices and throw their things at 
: distances of sometimes 50 feet with a dexterity one can 
• well imagine while you equally dexterously throw the 
proper man your coin. The Arab will trust you so far 
..as to throw in his things first after having struck a fair 
■/bargain. Among the saloon passengers I found mostly 
ieducated and polished gentlemen, Armenians, Chaldeans, 
; vjesuit Fathers, very few or perhaps no Englishmen, and 
-./generally a most desirable and companionable set of men. 

■ And how as I approached Baghdad there burst upon me 
scenes -and landscapes of unique and indescribable beauty, 
•and the town itself, even at first sight, with its fine 
. ,buildings and coffee-shops, iis conspicuous consulates and 
hotels and the numerous palaces and fine buildings ranged 
on both sides of the Tigris, is extremely striking. These 
.palaces, of which there are hundreds, are in point of archi¬ 
tectural beauty, completeness of detail, and healthful 
situi^ion, almost ideal structures. They were built by that 
. . great and clever statesman and friend of Turkey, Nazim 
Fasha, before whose advent Baghdad, Beyrouth and hun- 
- dreds of other places in Turkey were as desert-land exposed 
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to the depredations and local disturbances ceaselessly caused 
by the ungovernable Arab-.. Ahdu! Hamid, duiin^ bis 
auioeiatic regime, racked tb“ i n;d bom end to end and b 
was It'll for Na/jm P.l.Ou to up {be inltkd fen the 

id Turkey, 'I he semi- e'uri»;.* am*,: • nut m Asialic Tin k<* / 
was wholly due in ibe >n,» \vi ! :*0 . ''"ni*!:', of this individual 

d* 1 ’ 

and tin- boon-, lb . v i.*‘lo\.e.i ia die wake of 
Ins e(h*il‘- IKi d |o i,.- ,s i |>? Oide. in be . nj'.feciided. 
Vet, v.iiat we-, t’.e i< ; * *» i . <i: >.j 3 lb- was cruelly 

mntdered m o f >e i d \ 1 1 ;■ • 1 . ’ id». i i, die 'Ini’* .sh sen .e of 
gratitude ! 

just now, wIko v.v .ne \, Ilcm sn-k. of llaghdad and 
there is ('very <b u»* e <>1 ilus pb>« ,* {. iim*; mb> the canal)!.; 
hands oi the ilnlish \;il! ioierest many to 

Icani. perb:»|»s lor die iu d time, 1 1 u- 4 Ibis imvi is in cveiy 
wav superiru to r.ir-d n;l»er Vsidu soots a ul mav well be 
called* ibe Oueeu nl A-up*. Hulun The climate of Jkigb. 
dacUis-superb and bra-mg at allin'.c-, and could compare 
more than Hvourabk wdb {1*<> best hill-stations an<l 
health-resort*, in India. Although evitome both in ibe cold 
and the hot season ., U is imilnrmlv dry and remarkably 
invigorating A few da*, s’ residence convinces one that the 
air is laden with rich ozone and will brace up the most 
shattered constitution, although in tin* dog days of May 
and June the beat is so fierce and overpowering that all 
householdeis have to make special arrangements for summer 
in subterunean vaults known as Sin/labs or Turman or 
cool rooms, these serving not nnlv for the purpose, of the 
mid-day siesta, but also as drawing-rooms, saloons, and 
generally as whole day “ retreats/' AJI offices, banks„ 
hotels, etc., conduct their respective businesses in these 
“cool rooms/' which are ventilated from the top floor 1 
and present a most agreeable contrast to the burning 
streets which, despite the fact that they are shaded by 
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canvas awnings, appear to be shimmering and trembling 
in the full and cruel blaze of the. sun. During this trying 
season, those who can afford it remove to the palaces 
on the river, paying as much as £150 for the four or five 
months of summer, while others, - and this latter class 
is numerous erect tents generally on the left side of the 
river under the tall date Irees and thus manage to pass a 
very pleasant summer. The cold of Baghdad, although 
intense, is not at all trying except to delicate constitutions 
of which there an* happily not many. Snowfall is rare 
and infrequent and by no means a thing to be dieaded 
as in other cold places. 

There arc two Bughdads . Old Baghdad and New 

Baghdad. The former is situated on the IdL ride of the 

river as you go up, and the latter on the right. In old 

Baghdad you have most of the Arabs, Peisiaus, some Jews 

and Maliommednns living. Here also they have their 

Ouazini Pasha’s oltice in connection with the well-known 
* -» 

railway woiks ihat have been started from Baghdad to 
Aleppo. New Baghdad. I lie creation of Nazim Pasha, 
is grand and purely European in it^ setting and, as a friend 
told me, could challenge comparison with Edinburgh 
and Paris. No doubt tin* gentleman was carried away by 
liis zeal and may have exaggerated, but there was some 
truth in his remark The principal inhabitants of the place 
.areJews, Chaldeans, Armenians, Syrians, Persians, Arabs, 
and Turks. There are 12 European Consulates, and people 
from all corners of Europe have come and settled down here. 
All the big and important markets of Baghdad are on this 
side; also the Grand Tigris Hotel, the Babylonian Hotel, 
theSZia Hotel, several Iyceums, cinematograph and thea¬ 
trical shows, the Governor's palace, the Imperial Otto¬ 
man Bank, and all the consulates, the big commercial 
, houses most of which are English and American enterprises. 
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the irrigation works in connection with the Hindia 
Barrage known as Sir John Jackson’s Irrigation Works, 
and the offices of the Persian Oil Company, are all to be 
found in New Baghdad. 

Of the entire lot of the heterogeneous races composing 
the interesting population of Baghdad, the Jews are, of 
course, the shrewdest and richest, the Chaldeans the most 
intellectual and religious (I may also add pro-British in 
feeling and sympathy to no mean extent), while the Arme¬ 
nians combine all these qualities in a model ate degree. 
The Arabs, from the chiefs down to the hammals or 
coolies, are fierce, loud-voiced, domineering, apparently the 
embodiment of violence, sanguinity and evil passion ; hut 
even on slightly familiar terms one has to make allowances 
for their shortcomings which are purely racial, an$ concede 
fo them the respect and esteem due to a gentleman, who is 
hospitable, courteous, generous oven to a fault and who will 
never leave you in the lurch when you require a helping 
hand. The Arab only insists upon being treated as a 
brother-man and not as a human door-mat to wipe your feet 
upon. These Arabs will shoot or dagger a man as they 
would a hen or a sparrow if they art; brushed the wrong 
way, and outwardly appear to be a class of men little short 
of wild beasts, but withal they carry a heart full of warmth 
and generosity. It may be said that this is rather an 
exaggerated view of the Arab character, but really it is 
not so, as the writings of certain distinguished Englishmen 
who have come into contact with him will bear out. Not 
so the Turk. The Turk impressed me deeply as being 
a man completely without feeling, charity or generosity; 
He is vain and his vanity never fails to disgust a man of 
refined feelings. He is narrow-minded, sensual to, the 
extreme, given to violent passions, indolent and ease* 
loving, tyrannical of disposition, caring only for self, women 
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and wine. i iV fancies himself the crew -dc-h-creme of 

the world, and tkm is the chief rea.->on of his existence here. 

He is ivj . unx- Miiicuc see: di-vet from heaven as 

the rider wl ilv universe. the onlv pvwvrt bung created. 

or rather specially lu.umf.u hm.d, by Allah. The contrast 

betvet n * i t* * Aral/, ail the Turk is gimmg foe decree. The 

honour oi ike ee*, a'lbiu m oileu asseilo.! in a savage 

ma.i-ifj’, is irrej'ro, i h;.!.:. , wb! * ib* bud-‘.VTed, selfish. 

haughty a,id cxenc.: .* i.er oi sli** oil;.' c-imiot f«’*l 

to excite the «<*iU» moL .:,u! h.itn-i ol :• irc< of hinw.m 

» 

beings rerr.nvtd ft• »i .1 all 'ho »• ou of mind, and soul 

which dbiingubh ik“ < ;\d/V(i uiftn ;n-m i!,c Central 
African haibrnain . Am! ,dt ,his >■- dm*. ■- > hire-. 1 could 
judge after cuu.-lav. a-.'oi v ;i with n*'*’ o? li..* leading 
members of the Young vbl ;;s tb (!d 1 urk, !•• a p radii d 
degeneration broiu at about !>v .1 s.ul hex oi an l net v»iih 
other civili/ed nations, v, I.u h would li.»\e biock* d i,ut of his 
brain his o\env«vning lomeii .uni fniced him into a more 
desirable growth a!lei tin- modem ivpe. Ills courage, of 
which at a prick h< i m.«\ sho.v hunt'll the possessor of a 
share, has atrophied, and his intelligence has moved onlv 
within a limited groove . hence it has hem ill-led and much 
starved. Initiative and enterprise he lies despised ever 
/ since he saw the light ol dav Such ilungs are “ beneath 
him.” With all these and a goodlv number of other 
defects, what can one expert of the Turk but that lie should 
have allowed himself to be hypnotised by the German 
and become a mere cat’s paw in his hands ; else who could 
imagine a huge nation being led bv the nose by a handful 
ofji men like the Young Tuiks? However, it is not 
my province to bewail the pnlit.cal imbecility of the 
Turkish nation—it is a fact well-known to the thinking 
world. I will try and tell you something more about 
Baghdad. 
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On the extremes of Baghdad there arc two deserts, 
known as Bab-c-Sharghi and Bab-e-Muaddam, or the 
“ Gate to Heaven ” aiul the “ Gate t<> Hell/’ the latter 
being presumably the place where the oppressed Israelites 
suffered slaughter and massacre, and the former the haven 
of refuge where they lied and found protection. The com¬ 
mencement of Bab-c-Sharghi is for miles and miles 
composed ol rich vegetation full of multi-coloured ilowers, 
roses, the equal of which m point of fragrance and beauty 
I have not seen elsewhere, date and orange groves, lettuce 
and white bean-fields, walnuts, almonds, apples,, apricots, 
grapes, figs, mulberries, etc., all growing m rich abundance, 
remarkable lor their luscious flavour and providing one’s 
table with perhaps one oi the liuc.it desserts available, and 
at a ridiculously cheap outlay of money, but the “Gate 
of Heaven” ends in sand and sand-storms. This flat and 
highly-cultivated desert, with In oad stietches ol corn waving 
in the fine breeze and the scent of flowering bean-fields and 
orange-groves filling the air, is one of the. healthiest spots 
of all Baghdad. During the holidays and the Bagh- 
dadian, child, school-boy end old man, is a constant 
holiday and amusunent seeker out* can see streams of 
well-dressed people literally ” pouring out ” of the houses, 
all bound for some part of Bab-e-Sherghi for picnics or 
for promenades or for general amusement, and this 
company of innocent promeiiaders and holiday-seekers 
is not devoid ol the female element m all their charm and 
elegance. The deserts, as I was told, are typical Mesopota-, 
mian deserts, and in their beauty and general fertility are, 
as unrivalled as they are m their dreariness and general; 
barrenness. But here also, on account of, the Arab and,-. 
Beduin robbers, no one will venture after dark. One! 
of my personal friends, a very rich Jew, had an experience/ 
of this kind, when one evening he had gone out for a stroll 


1 ’ <» 
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and wandered a little farther than usual. It was about S 
in the evening, when he was confronted by an Arab with 
a revolver in his hand and summarily eased of his gold 
watch along with whatever loose cash he carried with him. 

Baghdad also has some very fine coffee-shops, 
hammams or Turkish baths, shaving saloons, markets, 
mosques, churches and some important colleges. The 
cafes or coffee-shops are not only places for drinking 
coffee and tea, but they are meant to be rendezvous for 
the exchange of news and discussion of business People 
of all classes, high and low, may be seen in these places, 
rubbing shoulders with one another without any dislinc- 
• tion of class or rank, some smoking their “ nargillas ” 
or long pipes, some playing cards, chess, etc., some reading 
newspapeis and nearly all ol them keeping up a continual 
chatter. Most of 1 bese Baghdad cafes are big buildings 
with halls accommodating a thousand men and more at a 
time. They are fronted with wide and painted archways, 
and the prh cipal lumiture are high-backed cane-seated 
chairs and benches called “ dekkas,” while in a side room 
■ or a corner of the hall one can see the proprietor’s paia- 
phernalia for making tea and coflee which, by the way, 
is as nice as one could wish it. The proprietor in his long 
robe and fez is always coin Icons and glad to see you, his- 
servants are attentive to your needs and always at your 
orders. At nights, most of these Turkish coffee-shops are. 
transformed into theatres, and one can see the places 
packed full of men listening to lewd songs and watching the 
equally lewd dancing of nautch-girls. 
i Excepting the ubiquitous water-carrier, the markets 
of Baghdad require no spec ; a! description. Of these water- 
carriers there are many grades. There is the poor Saqqa 
carrying a goat-skin on his back filled with water, one 
of the forelegs of this goat-skin forming the spout which he 
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grasps firmly in his hand in order not to let the water 
escape. Then theie is the Khamli with a large earthen pot 
or “ tunga,” as it is called in Arabic, on his shoulder. This 
water is cooler and more refreshing bv far. Then there are 
the ,Sussi and the Sharbatwala, the former carrying a 
terra-cotta jar tilled with liquorice water and the latter 
dispensing iced sharbats from his stand. v 

Baghdad also has its fme mosques, including the 


" Shaikh " 


from which every evening one may hear the 


Muezzins' sweet call to prayer. 


and nearly a dozen Chaldean 


and Armenian churches. There are about 20 schools and 


colleges in all, where they leach French, Turkish, Arabic and 
several of the modern arts and sc iences. English is taught 
in three of the biggest college's there, and this is consequent 
upon the private efforts of communities, specially the 
Jewish, Chaldean and Armenian. Shakespeare and 
Tennyson and Byrun also seem to be the great favourites 
of the premier students in some of these colleges, 
but otherwise the keen commercial instinct of the 


people makes them clamour only for “ commercial 
English.” 

Fully one year before the present international war 
broke out, Turkey had been active, making alt sorts of pre¬ 
parations for war, and Baghdad was the scene of financial 
extortions, looting.-, of the markets, general and forced 
conscriptions and so on. The Governor of Baghdad, 
in pursuance of the orders received from Constantinople, 
shut up the English post office, and tried to get hold of'' 
the dozen or so English steamers belonging to the Lynch 
Steam Navigation Company, and he also tried to take awayv,. 
in general certain privileges enjoyed by British and French 
subjects in Turkov, for example, that a registered British,., 
subject should not be tried at any except the British:.' 
Tribunal at the British Consulate. ; ■ 
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He raised 60,000 soldiers from the town and its suburbs, 
calling to aims every man from the age of eighteen to that 
of 45 and chaining a sum of P50 lo those who wanted 
exemption from the army service under the Ottoman regime 
and its eat-o'-mne tails, livery evening one would bear 
the Arab hordes marching with fierce war cries, and a 
l(*ig wail would arise throughout the city from those 
helpless women and children who had been deprived 
of their bi cad-winners and beloved ones. The schools 


and colleges, the big commercial houses and banks, were 
all shut up and preparations wen* made to use them as 
hospitals and barrack 1001 ns. 

Now a word, about the Turkish soldier. Although 
hardy, the poor 'Pinkish soldier if one nuv use the 
word “ poor ” at all ioi a Turkish soldier- is ill-fed, 
ill-garbed and generally badly taken can- of and 
ill-protected * ag.d•.isL the inclemencies o! the weather. 
There was a general rumour that the soldieis had formed a 
conspiracy secretly to shoot their own oHirers in case they 
were starved or exposed to cold iiimccessaiil\, and so far 
did it prove true that only alter a few days of conscrip¬ 
tion about 2,000 soldiers deserted; at least such was 


the report in the town. As for the Arabs, 1 saw them 
' marching in the streets without any attempt at a show of 
* discipline, some were naked except for a loin-cloth, some 
wore a sort of long gown and some affected their national 
costume composed of turban and choga, some carried 
swords in their hands, some had revolvers and some rifles, 
but there was no special uniform for them as there is for 
Turkish soldiers, who were also made to wear w r oollen 

* 4 

uniforms and drill under flic hot sun of Baghdad. The 
Turkish soldier, so far as I heard from more than one 
^ source, is paid generally one Turkish dollar for liis salary per 
■ month, which would be Rs. 2-8 in Indian money. 
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And now when we know something about Baghdad, we - 
should be better able to appreciate the position of affairs 
in the Gulf campaign towards Baghdad. No better piece 
of good fortune could have come to a town like Baghdad . 
with all its possibilities than that it should receive the ; 
attention of the British Government, a desire secretly 
cherished by some of the enlightened people of the town 
itself, and soon about to be fulfilled, let us hope. \\ 


Benares. 


• A P. MUKlvRJT. 
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LONDON IN WAR-TIME. 


\Y/E must hark bade to the latclul Traialgar year if we 1 
would seek a parallel to London at this crisis. -In 
1805 Napoleon had divined in England the sole obstacle 
to his ambition of ruling the world. His Armce d’ Angleterre, 
,600,000 strong, mustered at Boulogne, where an armada 
of flat-bottomed craft lay ready to convey them across the ‘ 

■ Channel, wind, tide and the British Navy permitting. 
If the great Corsican’s dream had materialised, our 

; ancestors wen* prepared to offer a stout resistance ; but 
..calm retrospect compels the admission that their small 
professional Army and ill-organized horde of volunteers 
'would have been no match for lhe war-tried legions of 
, France. During the months of suspense which preceded 
Trafalgar, the psychology of Londoners must have been 
.much the same as at the present day. But here the 
.-parallel between two momentous eras ends. Napoleon was 
-"an angel of light compared with his ruffianly plagiarist. 
.'He brought a higher standard of civilisation into 
Conquered countries. " Our sweet enemy, France,’* thril¬ 
led with chivalrous ideals ; and her soldiers were utterly 
mca$>able of the evil wrought by the unspeakable Kaiser’s 
‘myrmidons. To-day Belgium, Serbia and Poland serve 

■ as object-lessons to Great Britain. Her people can visualise ' 
the effect of German invasion on their vast hive of industry,, 

ytheiri fair country-side which has not felt the fiercebreathc > 
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of battle for nine generations. ' '* Wherever war may rage/' 
exclaimed Benjamin Franklin, “ there is always peace in 
London." Its boasted immunity has received a severe 
shock from the transfer of ilitios to an element wherein 


the. British fleet is well-nigh powerless. The partial. 
conquest of the air robs England of the advantages flowing! 
from her insular position. Zeppelin raids exercise a moral 
influence onl oi all proportion to the ma serial injury they -, 
inflict. There is no approach to panic ; but the most , 
sluggish imagination has taken lire , and every face' 
reflects the emotions generated by many months of tense 
anxiety. 

What impressions would London leave on an Indian 
who returned to Victoria or ('haring Cross after an absence 
of seventeen months ? 


The first is one of all-pervading darkness. During 
our northern winter the sun disappears at 4 p.m., and in 
the ante-bellum era he was replaced by brilliant artificial ■ 
light. Now a pall that may be felt descends on London 
after nightfall. Judging by past experience one might 
suppose thal the predatory classes would take full advantage 


of the general gloom. Strange to say, crimes of violence;' 
are extremely rare. What has become of our garotters,, 
hustlers and pickpockets ? Have they joined Kitchener's. 


Army, or been secretly interned in defiance of the Habeas^ 
Corpus Act ? This is one of the innumerable enigmas*.', 
presented by an abnormal environment. But darkness-is;; 
fraught with other dangers to life and limb. Taxi-ca® 
drivers have no bowels of mercy for the pedestrian wh<$| 
trespasses on their domain, and motor omnibuses remjfiffe 
one of the fabled Jagannath Cars which used to.’addj^l 
missionary magazines sixty years ago. Upwards ? ^ 
eight hundred Londoners were slaughtered by 'the^/ja^ 
: the streets last year. Despite the coating of whit&Micfe; 
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given to curb-stones, and the multiplication o£ street- 
shelters, it is most hazardous to cross a crowded thorough¬ 
fare after nightfall. The consequence is that most people 
spend their evenings at home, to the despair of theatre and 
.music-hall managers, but with great advantage to tlieir own 


. purses. 

Two years ago His Majesty’s livery was rarely seen 
1 in the streets. We are a warlike but not a military race : 
our ingrained individualism cannot brook the discipline 
which supple-backed l eu tons accept without a murmur. 
\Now-a-days it may almost be said that khaki is the only 
/Wear. Our Indian wayfarer would breast a stream of dust¬ 
y-coloured warriors, some of whom sport the flat, peaked cap 
*!:which characterises twentieth century uniform, just as 
,4the three-cornered hat was the soldier’s hall-mark in 


/ the days of Clive and Hastings. Others, again, are shown 
.- •by tlieir slouching headpieces to belong to the Australasian 
: Contingent.• Splendid specimens an* they of youthful 
^manhood, the very flower of a race which has built up the 
/greatest empire in history. Advocates of a Citizen Army 
;fon the Swiss model find convincing arguments in the effect 
/'.produced by training and substantial fare on the anaemic, 
r 'pigeon«Chested denizens of our urban slums. They believe 
'that habits of cleanliness, order and obedience learnt 
.. ’under the Colours will react favourably on the progress 
;*>f the arts of peace. Our heart-strings are stirred by 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” as some 
••^newly-raised battalion returns from a route-march, tired 
but happy in the consciousness of duty performed. 
’{Its s^amy side may be seen in the purlieus of the great 
railway stations, when the troop-train is waiting for its- 
{daily contingent of '' cannon-fodder. ” Most of the depart¬ 
ing heroes,, are attended by a wife, sweetheart or 
/sister, .whose comely faces reveal an inward struggle:*' 
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between pride and grief. More cheerful is the return of 
men on short-leaVe from tlie front. They are heavily 
burdened with rifle and accoutrements to which a hideous 


German Pickelhaube, or other spoils of war, is often attached. 
Their physique has gained enormously by life in the 
trenches, although one of them, encountered on a bitter 
December morning, told me that he fell unpleasantly warm; 
in London ! On arriving at the terminus they make for a 
buffet where gratuitous refreshments are served out by 
lady-volunteers. After comforting the inner man, they are 
shepherded to one of llie Soldiers' Clubs managed by the 
noble Y. M. C. A., where hot baths, reading-rooms and beds 
may be enjoyed by men who have long been severed from 
such humble luxuries. Only three months ago the reeking’ 
public-houses were packed with soldiers from sunrise 
to midnight ; and foolish civilians used to ply them with 
liquor until the joy of home-coming degenerated to 
orgy. Now, thanks to the restrictions imposed on Boniface, 
his den is open only from noon to 2-30 and from 6 to 9-30 1 
p.m. Russia gave us a splendid lead in this direction; , 
it is a teetotal army that is hurling back the swarm 
of drink-sodden German fiends. Our liquor-control: 
authorities might well have followed the Tsar's example.; 
in forbidding any private individual to reap profit from the 
vend of adulterated intoxicants. But, in view of the,'; 
enormous strength of the “ Trade ” in Parliament,- we 
must be thankful for small mercies, and hope that its ;/,< 
noxious activity may be permanently curtailed. ‘ 

Our Indian visitor’s next impression would be*.tte$ 
ruin that is falling on certain branches of retail traders 
Hard times press with special severity on shops whichS 
* minister to the craving for luxuries. Their citadel in Bon<j|| 
. Street still maintains a bold front; but even there l '{&P‘T<f£ 
let ” notice-boards arc multiplying. In Mayfair 


* * 
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per cent, of the shops stand empty: whereas two year-¬ 
ago no outsider could gain a footing there without heavy 
.payments by way of premium and rent. The resulting 
; diversion of energy is not an unmixed evil. Prior to the- 
■ outbreak of war our well-to-do classes used to lavish 
£300,000,000 o year on futilities that added nothing to the 
national wealth. It is good for these parasites that their 
' selfishness should be checked by taxation. Moreover, 
human nature instinctively takes the line of least resistance ; 


*and it is far easier to tend a shop than a machine. Hence 
distribution was treuching seriously on production both at 
^home ami in tin* Colonic-. Melbourne, for instance, used 
vto be styled a “ C ity of Brass Plates,” owing to the 
' middleman’s ubiquity. London shopmen have enlisted 
\in thousands, and as many more, perhaps, find lucrative 
employment in the munition factories which are springing 
Cup like rnushtooms all over the country. The tendency 
Vto centralise distributing agency has gained enormouslj 


i * i 
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in strength ■ and -mall retail establishments are giving 
up the struggle for exishnce with overgrown “Stores,” 
of which Mr. Selfridge’- affords the latest example. This 


^enterprising American is rapidly monopolising the north- 
f.western extremity of Oxford Street, in which flamboyant 
l- .thoroughfare Thomas de Omncey’s ghost cannot possibly 


-■recognise the “ Stony-hearted Stepmother ” of his 
boyhood. Selfridge’s war-telegiams in gigantic script 
Realise a block on the pa Yemeni, and his window, crammed 
ft^ith "War trophies, is a splendid advertisement. 

An Indian wixo enters one of these emporia will note 1 
(disappearance of gold coin from circulation with 
■ .unfeigned surprise. He pays for purchases with miniature 


bank-notes, kept in a cunningly-devised wallet, which 
\ does not always guarantee its possessor from pecuniary 
Another discovery will be the mischief wrought by 




Free Trade without adequate means of technical instruction., 
Before the Continental blockade set in. Great Britain was 
becoming a parasite on Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
which had annexed innumerable branches of industry 
by dint of superior training combined with inferior moral 
standards. In less than two years the cost of dyes and 
drugs extracted from coal-tar lias risen by two hundred^ 
to fifteen hundred per cent, while innumerable house-* 
hold requisites are unprocura ble at any price. They might / 
and ought to have been produced at home ; it is pleasant 
to learn that the paralysis under which our foreign competi¬ 
tors groan has encouraged the. growth of cottage and factory' 
industry. 

Upper-class women are conspicuous by their absence ■ 
in Indian streets * hero they predominate over the 
male element. Smartly-uniformed damsels serve as' 
commissionaires, porters, and lift attendants : neat-handed 
Phyllis has invaded the sacrosanct precincts of our Chibs. 
If the Omnibus companies arc slow to follow Edinburgh’s' 
lead in appointing female conductors, the blame must be 
laid on the hide-bound conservatism of our licensing.’ 
authorities. And women have forced their way into the*’ 
higher spheres of industry. A, few days ago I visited a/ 


Military Hospital installed by the War Office in the Endell. 
Street Workhouse. It is entirely run by a female staff K. 
under the able direction of (Lady) Doctors Garrett^ 
Anderson and Stewart. 'Here, 580 desperately-wotiftded^ 
soldiers receive skilled treatment in ideally perfect surrpun<^|, 
ings. In marked contrast with hospitals, administered^ 
by the Army Medical Department, Endell Street 
no vexatious rules. Patients, placed on their' ! *,hqjf0?|l||* 
render willing obedience to ministering angels w;hoi'^ti'ti^S| 
pate their every want. It is an opens ecret that 


owes this noble establishment to the Women’s SoctatKajEWP; 


* » * 
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Political Union, which focussed its energies on Militancy 
in the piping times of peace. The fair sex is coming into 
its kingdom. By proving a capacity for the duties of citi¬ 
zenship it cannot fail to secure equality of status with 


; inalcs. 

; Such are the superficial features of London in war¬ 
time. Beneath them mighty social forces are at work 
whose resultant none can foresee. Lovers of their kind 
will join me in hoping that the Empire may emerge from 
its fiery ordeal with chastened pride, and welded together 
in bonds of love. 


Loudon. 


FRANCIS H. SKRINE. 
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ON THE EIFFEL TOWER. 

(Concluded from our last number.) 



AT THE FOOT OF MONT BLANC. 

U NBOUNDEDLY triumphant were four of the five traveller? 

as they now realized a life-long dream. For the first time 
Letitia’s docile charges gazed upon the loftiest mountain in 
Europe, from its snow-bound summit waving Ihc Tricolour of 
the Third Republic. Not without appropriateness is Franco’s 
intellectual supremacy thus symbolized in the natural world. 
What a pity that the department dating from 1866 does not bear 
the name of its crowning gloiy and forerunner, the Mont Blanc 
thus baptized in 1801. With what ever-rising enviable delight 
had the naive tourists passed from stage to stage. No affectedly 
critical “ Humph, we can better that at home ! " No school 
missyish “ How intensely disappointing!" reached their 
cicerone’s ears. From the tomb ol Napoleon to the great wine-' 
cellars of Dijon, from the first glimpse of the Alps to a sunrise 
at Chamounix, alike the lady’s companion, the two lawyers* . 
clerks and the colonial holiday-maker wore alternately lost in. 
wonderment and gaiety. ' '/'J. 

Only Lctitia and Graydon would at times appear a tnfiej 
uneasy. Just as the travelled, linguistic lady now so amiably', 
acting the part of courier, kept a furtive but constant watch over* 
Cecilia, so, figuratively speaking, his new-found friend hel<$$ 
, Moreton by a leader. On both sides there seemed something 
conceal. In each case there seemed some mysterious reason 
caution. Letitia never encouraged her companion. to talk -Of^ 
herself or of the past before others. Graydon remain^ 
discursive and impersonal Archie’s boyish queries as. to hi$' 
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ments being always pruned down by his fellow-clerk, “ Re¬ 
member, my dear boy, as a future lawyer you ought to know 
'that there may always be reasons—reputable reasons—for men 
“'/not liking their movements to bo made public property.” 

' ” What reasons, reputable or otherwise, can he have for 

being so squat ?” asked the l-.d. ” And such a nice, quiet chap 

too, looks every bit as innocent as my little sister Lucy, just 
turned five. 1 don’t moan to suggest that the fellow may have 
committed murder, foig<ry or even be a fraudulent bankrupt' 
on the skedaddle. But that there is a mystery I am sure of—” 

“ Live a few years longer and you will never venture to say 
that you are sure of anything,” \v;s the impatient retort. “ Take 
! ’my advice and just enjoy what you are here for.” 

■ Which indeed tlie lad did with avengeante, trisking ariel- 
like round the others who by this time had lalh n into the habit 
f of pairing off, Letitia with lui dot ile pupil, (so Moreton called 
.himself,) Cecilia-- now Came with the equally well-assorted 
Graydon, Archie was novel by any chant e allowed to lend him- 
. self in the way, nevertheless he had eyes to see and ears to hear. 
,IIe was being gradually lessoned in the art of love, lather of love- 
making. 

' F.very morning before the day’s excursionizing began, 

, Letitia and his sujxnor at Brown, Brown Mr Co.’s would retire to 
(i a piazza, balcony 01 garden-seat, for Moreton’s French lesson. 
'** By the time 1 see old Fngl.md again, l shall have ch an forgotten 
* my mother tongue, Art hie,” he would say to the intruder. 

And every day. rhokt lul as it was sure to be, Carrie and her - 
; Colonial found an horn for a Kimble, of couise edelweiss being 
. the excuse. 


'd’v ? How happy, good Heavens, how happy they were I 
‘ ' 1 To the quartette mdeul, perhaps for the* first Lime, had 
( ,c'6mC ” the wild joys <>t living,” of which Browning wrote, the 
^quintessential enjoyment, whilst their youthful companion had 
■' as yet known no dun-(oloured existence, no dreary asking, is 
$h?s, oh 1 life, all you have to give ? To the yourh enjoyment 
.’Scemftd natural, a veritable birth-right. 

‘ffr week, only seven days more, and we shall all be where’ 
we'were,” in no regretful tone began Letitia one evening. 

' ■ “Not precisely as we were,” shyly interposed a voice at., 
fame’s.elbow. , . :gV 
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With a suppressed sigh, not oi pensivencss but of sentiment,* 
Moreton followed up Graydon’s remark with a still shyer and 
almost inaudible— 

" Hear, hear ! ” / 

Simultaneously two pairs ot hands interchanged a secret 
pressure. 

Both ladies coloured, their cavaliers also, Lelitia briskly* 
calling herselt and the others to order with a school-mistressy,, 
rebuke. / 


“Mr. Graydon is pcrlectlv right. No living soul over re/'*’ 
turned lionu after a period of lengthened ti.ivil, pieeiscly the!.' 
same man or woman who s< 4 1 out. But as ,iU of us are tired out- 
by to-day’s mountaineering- our young lneml Archie [ see H- 
half asleep—suppose l read something apropos, Bolcndgo’s Hymn 
in the Valley of Chamoitnix or Byron’s Prisoner of ChiUon. Num¬ 
ber one or number two? Hands up. Bonnivard’s story, then/ 


I thought so." 

Archie was roused by a kindly poke from Moreton in the 
ribs and an admonishing - 

“ Now. don’t be a lazy chap and miss tins ’’ 

The listeners settled themselves in their lounge < hairs, gazing,, 
vs they foil owed, every word, on the majesth panorama before., 
them, its stern grandeur softened by luminous twilight, hero the., 
paradoxical adjective being appropriate. , , 

Let decriers of all that is not brand-new in poetry as in other" 
literary fields say what they will. Byion’s little octasyllabic*■ 
tragedy belongs to the category ot the indestructible. As WCfU,, 
fling pebbles at the great Pyramid! ■ 

In a carefully t-ained voice, to her heaters the prelection,;j 
being a lesson, she began. With every phrase stirring cmotibn,V; 
arousing that sympathy ot all others the most quickening and££ 
enlarging --the sympathy evoked bv genius -she read on,, tuj*^ 
paused till she reached the lint's ‘ 


“ My very chains and I grew friends 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what v\e are ” 


“There's the waiter with our Galignani,” 

jumping up. 


cried 
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Letitia held up a remonstrative hand. Willy-nilly he canted 
on his chair till with deep feeling she read— 

—" even I 

Regained my freedom with a sigh.” 

* Somehow the last lines set all four following Bonnivard’s 
example. The lovers sighed, but from other motives than that 
of the immortal captive, being joyful at the prospect of coming 
letters, the voluntary rejection of freedom. A second time hands 
■were covertly pressed. 

Letitia looked at her watch. 

” Just a quarter ol an hour before dressing for the tabic 
d’JiCtc. Skim the paper aloud, Archie." 

•. Proud to be thus called upon, the youngest and petted mem¬ 
ber of the parly, fast as tongue could go, gave out items of yester¬ 
day’s news, political to begin with, then scraps lrom the delight- 

- Jful society column. First came one or two anecdotes—Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt had done this, the great Rodin had done that, 

•‘.and so on and so on. Still, as if reading for his life, away he 
gabbled— 

“ It will be icmembcred that after the recent most extra- 

i'ordinary breach of promise ease, ( arisbroke versus Donne, the 

“successful lady litigant-- ” 

, ■, Letitia rose. 

% 

‘ 1 " Enough of foolish gossip," she said in her severest tone, 

' and it is time for all of us to retire.” 

But Archie could ro more be stopped than a playful colt. 

“ A second. Miss Letitia--only a line or two more—” 

. - u Will you do as T ask you ? " his monitress said, with a 

- ruffled air. 

Jv *' —disappeared from her lodging at Black-rock-on-Sea, 

nothing since being heard of her ! " 

Letitia stretched forth her delicate fingers as if to snatch the 
'offending paper, but mischievously obstinate, Archie turning 
tideways, read the rest— 

lyy 'A tourist from the same health resort now informs a local 
journal that ten days ago he identified the young lady in question. . 
i iyjiust awaiting his train at Berne.” 

"Lady Hester Stanhope herself when alone and unarmed, 
confronting a host of murderous Bedouins, could not have dis~ r 
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played more presence o£ mind than did ,the lady pedagogue 
now. 

Without so much as a tremor of voice/' or change of coun¬ 
tenance, she faced the aghast trio, 

“ Dress and dinner as usual, please,” she said, ** ditto 
music, dancing and conversation in the salon afterwards. To¬ 
morrow I will, confer with each of you by turns to the Why 
and the Wherefore of this mystification.” 

In that trying moment Let ilia showed herself what the - 
French call a master-woman. She was indeed superb. No ■ 
wonder that as she passed out, liei adorer caught tin* end of her 
hicc scarf to his lips with audible osculation. 

* * * * 

Perhaps for the first time in the ie<;ords of Butisli Themis, 
an action for breach of promise had been brought against a 
defaulter whom his betrothed had never seen, yet such was here 
the case. 

Cecilia Carisbroke, aged just twenty-three, was one of those 
poorly educated girls of the genteeler class thrown upon their 
own resources to whom one calling and one only is open. With¬ 
out so-called accomplishments, equally ineligible for office or shop, 
had pride permitted the second, she became, as advertisements 
run, “ companion to an elderly lady ” She was fortunately 
neither depressed in mind nor dilapidated in person, as is so often 
the case of those similarly placed. And she possessed a knack 
at housewifery, had no objection to cards or cribbagc, last but 
not least she was handy and composed if a chimney caught fire, 
a rat appeared in the parlour, her patroness tumbled out of bed, r 
or one of the maids fell down in a fit. Little wonder that she’> 
became indispensable. There was no lackadaisical fondness, 
between patroness and companion, but both felt that they had' 
alighted on their feet, in other words, had made the best possible/ 
bargain for themselves. *V 

Carrie was entirely disinterested, and as years glided byJ 
the other’s trust and dependence increased. Fortunately,Tot? 
her, the old lady was nieceless and nephewless except for a youftg/ 
man she only remembered as a little chap devoted to his auntie.’** 
sugar-candy and half-pence. * 

Freddy Donne had ^quitted native soil before Miss t C&ri& 
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spinstejs should always be so called is another perpetually re¬ 
curring case of the 'Why and the Wherefore—but so it is—and 
\ though from time to time he had corresponded with his aunt, he 
■had never once crossed the sea on her account. Indeed, any 
^alacrity on tin's score would have been far from welcome. The 
( slightest suspicion of inorconariness would h ive lendered him 
odious. It was this very indifference that charmed this careless, 
happy-go-lucky cat cor that by little and little endeared. 

Advancing years, a wanting attack of influenza and a few 
, business-like words from her lawyei. added to these farts, a 
growing liking for ( arrie, brought about a derisive step. 

: A will had to In made and she now decided to make it in 

favour of her next-ot-km. at the same time inviting him to Eng¬ 
land and adding the strangest pmposai. 

He w r as to re-\isit the old < ountrv and v.ed “her valued 


" friend. Miss ('ansbiokc, a mode] wife she will prove, luvddy, 1 
; 6m sure, and notables! of the notable.’* As a icw.ml l<»r duti¬ 
fulness and also as conscioive bid, ho would inherit her com¬ 
fortable little fortune, the fret‘hold Prims includetl, the wedded 
; |>air keeping her company fin .ts long ,is “ she should lx* spared.” 

What on e.ufh made the careless rover wire a full and free 
acceptance, on the heels of the t< legram following an affeelion- 
.ntely worded Kuiiphanee with both conditions? A second post 
.in one sense went imthei. It was that excessive novelty, a 
■typewritten lovo-lctu-i. a gushing billet-doux to bis future wife 
and evidently dictated, only the signature being written. The 
fact is, Freddy was a very pool pi nman and a worse hand at 
spelling, so in his own bluff parleme to a friend, he got “the 
job done properly toi a U w bob." 

And what on earth made him by the very next post send 
a second typewritten epistle pwsilivriy and even ungraciously 
refusing both bride and Untune ? Perhaps hi! never understood 
the matter himself, but afU r all, liberty is sweet, and as the 
proposed date of embarkation drew near his heart had failed him. 

• Meantime Carrie, being a quite unromantic girl had accepted < 
her patroness’s offer without much humming and ha’ing. She 
reflected that as perfect unions attir orthodox terms of wooing 
seem far from common, quiU possibly a pair who took each 
other entirely upon trust stood as good a chance of connubial, 
felicity as the common run. The typewritten lov^-letters cer-, 
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tainly disconcerted, but every circumstance seemed of a piece. - 
So. unostentatiously and in the most matter-of-fact fashion , 
preliminaries were settled, and Carrie's trousseau was put in ‘ 
hand. 

Tlie would-be benefactress <»l tl«* betiothed pair did .not'"' 
live to be disillusioned. Miss Donne’s testament was in proper <• 
order, every one of Freddy’s leletp.uns and missives were to hand. 
Trustees and executors quuklv cut the (iojdian knot. 

Willy-nilly the nephew end ln*ir-at-l;>\v should inherit his- .. 
aunt’s fortune, the discarded bnd«* n*ceivinj; ample financial,::;, 
satisfaction by a bicarb oi piumise p:or. s.~, whuli was done; ^ 
the Why and Wherefore of so many mystifu alums being thus 1 . ■ 
happily cleared up. f 

Needless to add any pustsmpl n-garding the love-lorn - 
quartette. Would it not read thus 

“ Oh. jest unseen, mserutablc, invisible, 

As a nose on a man's tare, or a \.<\ithei ouk on a steeple.’ 


ft 


Hastings. 


u nicnr'-i i-dwmujs 
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SKETCHES OF MIDDLE-CLASS HINDU LIFE. 


I. 

I N a low corner of the kudam (central floor) of a low house 
lay a boy, stretched on a mattress, while all around him were 
to be seen glasses and bottles and many other things in utter 
confusion. The boy was evidently sick, for his eyes were closed 
and his face was pale—extremely pale. 

*' Oh, when will your doctor come ? I think the boy is getting 
worse and worse under his treatment/’ grumbled an old woman 
!who was sitting in the opposite comer busy with her needle. 
'*$'■ " Presently, presently,” muttered a voice behind her back. 

The old woman looked round. 

u 1 say, Krishnan, won't you call in a native physician? 
(Old Nagu in the next street is very clever in all these things. You 
:saw how, within a fortnight, he cured our neighbour Sami of 
’’an illness thought to be incurable. I can give you a lot of cases 
he has-” 

“ Nonsense ! Mother. The doctor will be coming in five 
minutes and all will be well within a few days,” were the rather 
angry words that fell from Krishnan’s lips. 

‘ Krishnan was a tolerably rich man and could afford to pay a 
doctor who would cure his brother of a lingering illness. He had 
Shad also some education, and he preferred Western treatment 
£3 he had more faith in it. 

$• : But, as may be seen from the discourse given above, all the 
rnmates of the house were not of the same opinion. “ What does 
ihe^doptor. know of this,” his mother used to say. “ He can 1 
^tutjulp, dress, bleed and bandage wounds, boils, etc., but he doesn’t 
know anything of such an illness as this.” j :. 

The old mother thought so, and Krishnan at times thought 
.so,also. .But there was hope for him in the treatment then given« 
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Yet, at times, when he pondered over the subject, he thought 
that it would be better to consult a native physician also at the 
same time. 

“ Mother,” sdd he, suddenly, ” do you mean to say that 
Nagu is such a good physician as you seem to think ! ” 

“ Why, truly, if you will just give heed to my words, I will 
advise you to send for Nagu at once. One pill, one grain of '., 
sindhuram given by him will work wonders ! Did he not cure '• 
our neighbour Sami of an illness thought to be incurable, within a* : 
fortnight ? Did he not cure me of my dysentery hist year ? Did ' 
not he give to our opposite house baby a pill which saved it from 
certain death ? But whenever I say this, you scold me, call mo 
karnatakam (old-fashioned) blabbering old crone, and so on,” and ■ 
the old woman began actually shedding tears. 

“ Well, let us call him also and let us see what he says.” 

Some half an hour after this eonveisation came the doctoi. 
He said that the boy was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs, and added that the excretion of bile by the liver was,, 
inconstant. After carefully examining the boy for some time, and 
after asking certain questions, the doctor gave these directions : 

” Once every two hours give half an ounce of this camphoro- 
dyne mixture to the patient. Let him sleep well and do not disturb 
him in any way. Give plain Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in 
boiling water, when he calls for food. No other food is to be given. 

■ Do not expose his chest, but keep it always covered with a 
flannel.” And before he left the house, he gave a small bottle . 
of some liniment, which, he said, should be painted on his chest, 
occasionally. 

Some time after, Krishnan sent for Nagu, the old woman's^.' 
celebrated physician. He came, felt the patient's pulse, remove.dV, 
the flannel from the patient’s chest, asked some questions and. 1 ; 
lastly blamed the inmates of the house for relying on?-, 
English treatment without calling him earlier. He tbenj 
proceeded to take one by one, all the phials, bottles, etc., 
had in his medicine-chest, as though to show them hQV^f 
varied and vast a collection of medicines he had with him—but j 
Krishnan failed to observe that nearly a third of the lot of phialfl 
were empty ! ; v jf 

Nagu asked the inmates of the house to prepare, s 
• rayaifianji to be given to the patient four or five tiraes. itt.theJ 
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day. Then, taking some red powder in three pottalams (small 
„ packets) he gave them to Krishnan saying : “ Give the sindhuram 
(that red powder) three times to-day, one packet now, one at 
V noon and one in the evening, well mixed in a little honey. ! 

! will send you some pills in the evening which you may give in 

• the night, according to my directions.” Thus saying he went 
away. 

Krishnan did not inform the native physician that English 
medicines were being administered, nor had he the least 
: thought of letting the doctor know that other drugs were 
: being administered, but he wanted to satisfy both the medical 
men. So he first gave the camphorodyne mixture, then some 

* Horlick’s Malted Milk, then this red powdei, then some ravaikanji 
; With a good deal of sugar in it, then applied some liniment 
*\to the chest, covered the chest with a flannel and began repeating 
"• the whole system of administering medicines over again ! What 
1 a grievous mistake he was committing. But they, the old mother 
Wand the stupid son, were congratulating themselves upon their 
; excellent manner of treatment to the invalid ! They thought, 
/ poor souls, that the child would grow better more quickly by the 
/ combined efforts of both the medical men! 

h Not only that! The old grandmother of the invalid, without 
g anybody's knowledge, gave the boy a slice of ripe mango, some 
i: solid food, a bit of cake and some other eatables ! What a stupid 
/ way of showing her affection to Jier little sick grandson ! little 
5 did she dream the consequences of all this. 

Next day some friends told the old woman that the boy was 
/possessed. How madly everybody believed it! 

" Oh, I see,” said Krishnan, “ yesterday night, when he lay 
'.tossing upon his bed with wild words upon his lips, I thought l 
‘heard him call some devils by their names and entreat them to 
spare him. I thought it was all fancy. I shall, now that I know 
! the real cause of his disease, send at once for a Manthravadi 
]:(Devil-driver.) ” 

That evening a man, with a beard a foot long and moustaches 
>1 intending to his ears, came to Krishnan *s house. Great was the 
reverence shown to this aweful personage. He made a fire from 
owhich curled dark columns of smoke by the side of the invalid wfco 
rwas breathing heavily, and went through curious ceremonies, >■ 
iNutt^Ing strange words (the meanings of which perhaps he him- 




self did not know), offering sacrifices and so on till late in the 
night. And when all this devil-driving ceremony was over, 
Krishnan leaned over the bed of the invalid—and what do you 
think met his gaze ? The cold and stiff corpse of his only brother * 
who had been done to death by the combined action of ^listless 
medicines and improper diet and the stifling smoke of the 
devil-driver! 



It was a pleasant clay in June. The morning sky was dotted, 
here and there with silvery clouds and the sweet songs of birds ‘ 
from neighbouring woods fell gently on Ganesan's ears as he lay, 
half asleep and half awake in his bed. Suddenly he sprang up 
and ran to the green lawns outside the village where many of his 
friends had already assembled to play. Gancsan was gay—poor 
little fellow that he was, what did he know of the world ? 

His father was in the house. His heart was heavy. He 
was the son of a rich man, born very poor. If he had but that, 
prudence which his father possessed ! Now it was too late to 
mend. He had squandered all his wealth and had become very poor. 

A score of years before, he had married the daughter of a 
rich man. The father of the girl, misjudging the character and 
substance of the man, had given his daughter in marriage^to him 
together with a large dowry. But the man had proved to be, 
a reckless spendthrift. From that day there had been no peace 
for him either in his own house or in the house of his father-* 
in-law. 


But now lie had a son ! His anxieties became; all the more.; 
great! For there was an additional member for him to support. 
His father had never dreamed that his son would feel it extremely^; 
difficult to support his own son. ' ■)'- 

However, he got some money from one of his friends, and* 
ict up a shop. But he failed to make any profit. A glance* 
■at his account books would show that hundreds of customer^ 
’ owed him some amount or other. In short, his business 
lost, as he sold for credit! - ,,- 

But he had the gift of a son. All his hopes centred tibereS 
He hoped to see his son moving in high circles when , 
became a man. He fondly cherished the idea that his son ggqnlU 
; bc a strong support to him in his old age. 
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But here, again, he was not prudent. In His love for his son. 
.he was over-indulgent to him. This spoiled the boy, and the 
•effect of this over-indulgence was to make both the father and 
. son unhappy all their lives. 

It" was half-past-ten in the morning and yet the boy 
• (Ganesan), who had gone out early that morning, did not come 
home. Eleven and twelve ! And yet the boy did not come. It 
drew nigh to one and the boy came not. The father was not at 
all anxious. It seemed that the boy used to be away for days 
together and the lather tolerated his son’s conduct. Of course 
where he went nobody knew. 

At about two, the boy came home with a very red face. 

: He was angry, and the very first thing he did was to hurl a 
“. stinging reproach at his father for nothing. 

" Dear Ganish, why arc you so very angry? You did 
.'•'.hot take your breakfast this morning and that is why you are 
•angry. Come, come, sit down and take your food. Where 
./.have you been all this time ?” 

" I, will not tell you where I have been, and I won’t take 
•/food now," was the sullen, angry lcply. 
f - “ But you must be hungry," urged the father. 

" No, father, 1 am not at all hungry—1 won’t take food 
■J, how," pnd he was preparing to leave the house again. 

,*j s . "Ganesli," said his father, "it is time for you to be mar- 
:v^.ried. If you spend your time like this, without learning any- 
thing, who would give you a bride? Now my circumstances- 
i/are .changed. If 1 were a rich man as T once was, I would 
•^marry you to the fairest daughter of the richest zamindar. 
/But now-" 

" It is not my mistake that you have become poor," growled 
./the boy. 

" But hear me,” urged the father. " You have not even 
'/studied up to the Second Form, and you are aged seventeen ! If I 
i^pannot pay your school fees, I shall go and beg the principal of the 

^college at X-to make you a free scholar, if need be. Only, 

Ijpjnomise me that you will study up to the Matriculation Class. 
/Vat least. Then you can enter Government service and be 
„?a clerk on Rupees fifteen at the least. Only then will even a! 
\\ beggar condescend to give his daughter in marriage to you." 
j>And he paused for a reply. But the boy remained silent. Thett- 
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the father added: “ My son, if I die this minute, you will not be ’ 
left even a few coins to call your own.” Here the mother of the 
boy, who had been hearing all the conversation from behind 
the door, came to the rescue of her son. 

“ No, I cannot tolerate that! ” she broke in. “My father 
was not a B.A., or an M.A.. and yet lie never ju his life stood in 
need of anybody’s help. My grandfather, they say, did not 
know how to sign liis own name. Ilut yet lie is said to have- 
bowed to no man, while all persons, win flier high or low, iicli or 
poor, as soon as they saw him, showed him respect! ” 

" Then do you mean to say that Gancsh should not study 
at all ?” asked the poor man. 

“ 1 do not want mv son to so lower himself in the eyes of 
others by ('ailing himself a Matriculate and a clerk on Rupees 
fifteen! I would rather see him dead.” 

“ But if he is to remain what lie now is, throughout his 
life, then he will have to beg his very bread and ictnam a bachelor 
for ever.” 

“ Why should lie ionium a bachelor ? This world contains 
enough fools who misjudge things and sacrifice their daughters 
by giving them to men more foolish than themselves, just as my 
father was pleased to dispose oi me by mntrying me to you.” 

The poor man hung down his head unable to contend any 
longer with his wife. Gancsh t ast a grateful look at his mother. 

“ And what do you intend to do with him ?” asked the' 
man at last. ., 

“ T ? What (an / do. Let him become a man. 1-et htfn ‘ 


be married---I will then invest the dowry that my daughter-in.-’, 
law brings m sonw profitable undertaking and try to add to the., 
capital day by day. That will keep him above want and make*', 


him happy.” 


i »>' ;■ . 

’■V f<* 


“ Dowry!” echoed the man in surprise. “ l£ow muchf 'do? 
you expect, and from whom ?” ’' 

” As much as 1 myself brought with me, and fTdiri‘js<it|Vgr 
fool of the typo of my father.” 

So the question of educating the boy was drbppe;d^an® 
Ganesan went to his select company of vagabonds* > ;*• 

But the father was broken-hearted. His wife was 
an object of dread. She had come to her husband's . 

«njoy the,comforts of a gentlewoman, but bv . 
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.stances and utter want of prudence on the part of her husband,, 
she was forced to cook and do all other household work herself t 
Moreover, they had never loved each other. The man (her 
husband), when he married her, married her in the hope that 
some day he would become the successor of his father-in-law’s 
coffers (for then his father-in-law had no son). But two years 
afterwards a son was born to him ; so that all his love for his 
wife melted away like wax in no time. And she, who had 
married him because he was rich, now that he became very poor, 
began to detest his very sight ; so that tiue cordiality never 
existed between the husband and wife. There was no peace for 
that man cither ju his own house or anywhere else. So, grieving, 
•sorrowing, and weeping for what he had done in his thought¬ 
lessness, he slowly pined away, until one day his breath passed 
-^out of him and his spirit flew away. 

' The widow knew not what to do Her son was yet single. ‘ 
His youthful energy was misdirected. Bad t ompany, bad habits, 
bad intentions and bad manners marked Ganesan. In short, lie 
turned out to be a clever, accomplished rogue. And the poor 
mother when left alone and helpless (for her son took no 
trouble to support his mother), lamented and cursed her fate, 
cursed herself, at times cursed her father and her husband, and 

in the end even cursed Providence in the bitterness of her temper. 

< 4 \ 

; (To be concluded .) 

.* 


Pudukkottai. 


R. NARAYANA SWAMI RAO, 
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COREA. 


T HE land of Corea I remember with as much favour as any' 
comer of my travels East or West, not least, I think, , 
because, I found a Japanese friend with whom I walked through 
part of it. He spoke English well. He* was an old soldier of 
Manchurian days and whether or not the profession of arms - 
brutalises men, it does very often make them companionable, and . 
it accustoms them to disappointments and trivial hardships, so - 
they do not mope or growl because it rains or the night comes on 
or you have to wait an unreasonably long time for your supper. 
All of these things happened to us and more than once, but they 
did not prevent us from enjoying ourselves. We walked up endless 
long valleys, and over rolling hills ; we admired the views 
together, and finally we reached, with great satisfaction, our 
journey's destination in some ancient Corean monastery, deep 
hidden among the everlasting hills. Various circumstances 
drove Buddhism to these retreats and kept them there. The 
icligion was not always in favour with the secular powers. 

The first of these monasteries was Tsudoji. It was long after 
dark when we reached it, but I carried with me a letter from an 
English friend in Japan and our welcome was prompt and hearty. 
It did not keep us long out of bed, and next morning we rose and 
inspected our surroundings. The monastery lies enfolded in th<% 
hills, with a clear brawling torrent running beside its buildings. 
These are mostly one-storied, of the familiar Chinese pattern 
temples, assembly halls and living quarters. An air of the most/ 
extreme antiquity pervades the place, and it culminates when you^ 
are shown a set of yellow robes which arc said to have belonged tp 
Gautama Buddha. It was not possible for me cither to accept 
or dismiss this story ; but assuredly it one could have believed.^ 
it, there is no relic on earth of more venerable interest, ' >Noj^fari 
away is a stupa in which a head-bone of Buddha is said 
buried, and a pillar with the record of the temple engraved.bn.3p 
This, apparently, none of the monks could translate, and.i/cpl™ 
do nothing but admire the stone for its beautiful letterings 
: a fine slab of stone, of the same race as the basalt iri 
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has supplied Hindus and Mahomedans with the material for so 
many noble works of art. 

In the temples and elsewhere there wore images of Buddha, 
Amida, and Seisshi, not specially notable as carvings, and many 
pictures, sett mg forth in the dark but universal language of allegory 
the message of Buddhism. Here, for instance, was Buddha 
surioundcd by four messengers, going forth to .ill quarters of the 
world; one of them a messenger of African hue. There were a 
scries representing the usual scenes of Gautama’s life, which are 
rare in Tar Kastcrn Buddhism. On one of tin; outer walls was 
a great drawing of the l>ragon Ship, the Shi}) of Salvation, 
guided by Kwannon, with Buddha, Amida, and Seisshi seated in 
it. It was a tine picture, and 1 stood before it in a long reverie, 
remembering how often Tuka in the far distant Dot can speaks 
of the Ship of God’s name, and how the early Christians more 
remote still in tune and pl.u e employed the same imago. After¬ 
wards wc climbed a little lull above' the monastery and visited 
the Temple of the Tiger God, a plot e of Nature-worship which long 
ago preceded Buddhism and has not been quite rejected by its 
tolerant philosophy. 

The monks’ quarters aio cosy little rooms arranged in long 
rows with a small veiamlah. The floor is of flag-stones, with a 
hollow beneath it where a lire is made in the winter. The Chinese, 
and Coreans do not starve themselves with cold, like the Japanese, 
but keep themselves waitn and comfortable. The stranger is 
grateful for a share m I heir comforts, though I may say the stones 
are hard, even with a sheet of thick paper over them, and if the 
fire is zealously stoked yon me apt to get grilled. Outside the 
door are usually hung mottoes, drawing attention to features 
of the landscape, such as 

Willow trees 
Rock. 

Winter 

Plumtrce. 

1 rees 
hanging 
from rocks. 

Spring 

Happy time. 
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The diet of course is vegetarian. Boiled rice, dried seaweed 
and a sort of canary seed. Sake for visitors only, if required. »I 
did not choose to abstain, and 1 was hungry enough to 
•enjoy the canary seed, but 1 must say the Sake helped it down, 

A monastery is of course also a school and the school-boys 
naturally interested a professional visitoi ; they were of all ages, 
not necessarily destined to be monks, but ihicfly trained with an 
eye to that vocation Tin ir room was a long low hall, with an,- 
ancient image of JMiroku, to receive their salutations morning 
and evening As we sat there in the evening, llu* hoys asked me 
to fell them an Indian tali', and l told them about the King of, . 
Cholamnnd.ijn and hi.-, three sons, a tale perhaps loo apt to arouse ' 
worldly ambitions l do not think, however, that all these boys 
were destined to icumin monks 1 hrv were a< live lively urchins, 
mostly deposited In their parents m loiisequem e ot vows or other¬ 
wise. They seemed to be in good health though plainly fed 
and under good disi lplme. I ran only hope all was well with 
them, but it needs a good deal of inspiration to lead the life of a 
cenobite monk without occasional lapses. 

The Japanese have not let! these ancient institutions without 
encouragement and guidance They have supplied regular teacheis 
and introduced modern apparatus and some modern subjects 
into the ( uuii ula Theie wire two Japanese tea« hers at Tsildoji, 
one of whom was imirncd. Their pay whs twenty-five yen a 
month, a modest salary mnsidei mg the isolation and the 
rigours of the winter. The Japanese seemed to be struggling 
manfully with the last and they had planted rows of cherry trees ,, 
to remind them of tlieir native land. 

From l'sudoji we tramped over the lulls to Bongaji. This was.-, 
a larger but slightly less ancient foundation, not greatly different 1 '- 
in aspect from the other. The canary seed was a different brand,**} 
the SakS a different flavour, but mu welcome as liberal as before.* ,? 
We gave a small donation at Tsudoji, but Bongaji declined to^ 
accept anything. The abbot presented me with a fine drawing-^ 
of Buddha's name, by Iris ow-n hand; it now adorns my office, 
Bombay. I noticed that a piece of land had been levelled for boys''i- 
games—a distant echo of old England ; so steadily do ideas 
on travelling round the world. And here picture postcards we^f 1 
available, no doubt they are bought by pilgrims in the 
.season. . W " 4 
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On our journey to Bongaji we picked up a Japanese conjuror. 

• a quaint humorous rogue, with the long black hair which marks 
divergent types of all kinds in Japan. He carried his worldly 

'.goods—professional and other—in a handkerchief, and I cannot 
say he was much of an artiste. His entertainment was more 
lit for children of this world than for abbots and monks; however, 
he was tolerated and even appreciated by the juveniles. 

Then again in another direction we went to Kyonji. This is 
a point on the Eastern hills of Corea, where you will find, m the 
first place, a very old time-beaten monastery. Everything is very 
.ruinous, but there, are still a few monks and they will entertain 
you, if you wish, in their little cells, with canary seed and pious 
thoughts and views and roilections on the views Here are some 
of the reflections from the scrolls near their doors*— 

“ Neither too wide nor too narrow, behold the Buddhist 
house." 

" Roll up the si reen and let the day enter “ 

44 Without vanity or alluioments. behold the Buddhist 
, house." 

" Open the windows and behold in the darkness the shadows 
.of the trees." 

It was not our purpose however to stay in the monastery; we 
'. climbed the hill above it to a famous rclir of early Buddhism near 
“its summit. This seems to be known as a cave, in truth however 
^ t feel sure it is not a natural cave, hut a stupa with an entrance 
on one side so that it looks somewhat like a cave as you go in.* 

. Seated within it is a great white figure of Buddha, pointing down- 
awards to the earth ; in low relief on the walls are sixteen arhats. 

• An abler pen, K than mine has closely examined and described them. 

will only remark on their great beauty and the presence of 
something quite unique in their style. They arc tall figures 
' with Mongolian faces, very elaborate and delicate drapery—not 
inferior to anything in classical art. They carry in their hands 
well-known symbols, such as the wajra, chalices and censers. One 
, stlso a chauri—which is rather the symbol of a menial attendant 
than a afar hat. Their heads are surrounded by aureoles, some 
white, others green and red. 

• • * It is now carefully preserved by the Japanese Government, though 

Unfortunately they have found it necessary to support the roof with a mass o£ 

i/.wooden. beams that makes the interior almost invisible. 

. f « . * 
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I do not know of anything quite like this elsewhere in Buddhist >' 
art. If we take for a moment the view that Chinese Buddhism 
has at some time been penetrated by Christianity, we may perhaps 
see in this stupa the Buddha conceived as resting in his grave but, 
still living and teaching - “ being dead he yet speaketh." One is 
never on sure ground with such explanations, but undoubtedly 
a stupa is essentially a plai e of interment. 

Conjecture has to answer the question why this remote spot ‘ 
was chosen for so beautiful and elaborate a work of art. Possibly' 
the monastery, like others, was driven here bv hostility, and the 1 
"cave” was made by or for the monks. The stone, which • 
is a very large one, was probably i arved m position. The view 
from the hill top is a noble one, reaching as far as the sea. 
Buddhist remains (like Jain remains) oileii command line views, 
which is all the more remarkable as the Buddhist system does 
not connect God and Nature. But Buddhism (whatever passes 
under the name) seems always to have been associated with 
aesthetic sensibility. And 1 imagine many a Buddhist recluse has 
sat on that hill-top before and looked down witli serene appro¬ 
bation on the rice fields and lagoons below, the azalea and iris 
at his feet, with the pansies and violets and the self-heal which 
< arried my own thoughts back to Kngl.md, 

The Buddhist images seem at first sight asleep but their eyes, 
are slightly open and they aie really deep in meditation. Their 
original purpose is open to doubt. 1 think they are not so 
much images of a power ready to listen to man and help him a& 
images of an ideal towards which he hopes to move. They set 
before a troubled world, invisible form, the “true and everlasting, 
and passionless repose ’* ol Buddha. If tins be so, methinks, they s 
should be raised m market places and places of resort rather than’, 
on the tops of lonely hills. 

Leaping forward, however, to this theme of Corean Buddhisnjt", 
I neglect to recall the chief features of the land and its history*^ 
I have spoken already of the Corean mountains; like all the^V 
. Chinese mountains they have long ago been stripped of their tteesjg 
and Corean scenery is bleak and uninspiring. The coast ft jfe 
rocky and dangerous and inhospitable to mariners. The peppfe^, 
are cousins of the Chinese, with whom, nevertheless, their geniu$ c ; 
appears to have little in common. They are tall and heavij^r ... 
,built, with Mongolian features and thick, coarse,lank,, ; b|acJc 
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The upper (.kisses, naturally, I did not see at all, nevertheless from 
pictures J discovered that they possess a quiet natural dignity 
of demeanour. Their dress is a long robe of Chinese pattern, 
‘and their hat not unlike the traditional hat of Wales—that it* 
To say, their every-day hat, for the hat of ceremonial mourning, 
which is carried for a year, is a great operclo like that of a mono¬ 
valve, winch covers the head and shoulders and utterly shuts 
off the mourner from the world. 


('mean history in early years was one of long subjection to 
China, followed by independence and an exclusive policy like 
that of Japan. Native » ulture the people either had not or never 
much developed. In one of the books I read that “ the Koreans 
believe that in some way mountains exen ise a benign and 


••‘protecting influence.” This takes us back to an old nature-worship, 
‘like that of Bali, when* then* is a kindied feeling about mountains. 


•though Coiea has no Beak of Bali, nor a Tujiyunui, which has 
' •gathered a similar sentiment round itself in Japan, 
o Conan rultuic, as the touust sees it, is simply that of China, 


.though Co real) aitisls pet adventure have painted the Chinese 
pictures and fashioned the ( hina pottery of the land This 


pottery 1 saw in Ihe Musi urn at Seoul, the only pottery museum 


•\.of Chinese art m the bar hast 


It is indeed the collection of tho 


•old Royal family, now g< neiouslv exposed to the public gaze. 

Some of tins lias ionic, and much is still coming from the 
graves of Corea. Mon* even than in (Inna, the tombs of buried 
* notables abound, sometimes icmed around with marble railings, 
•Und guarded or at least surveyed by gigantic tortoises carved in 
/perdurable stone. These same, when nfled, yield magnificent 
.^hinaand pieces of jade and noble jewels, a spoil which I scarcely * 
think pious sentiment would lay hands upon. Yet we have not 
/spared Mycenae or Kgvpt, and I would be loth to blame the 
'Japanese, though when l see these sanctuaries laid open, my 
mind is clouded with a doubt, and albeit museums built up in this 
way may educate our aesthetic sense, there is just a chance that 
they may spead irreverence. I know’ not. In all spiritual,, 
matters ^t is just a chance whether we arc doing good or evil. 

However, the last scene in Corean history is her recent . 
^ ontatKm by the Japanese, little foreseen by the Coreans or j 
he friends of the Coreans till it arrived; one may suppose it was 
m *ke least welcomed, nor were the last moments of Corean- •% 
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national life marked by much consideration from the new-comers. 
The old order was brusquely swept away, and in the confusion 
that followed Corea had much to suffer. There were indignant 
protests, if not from her own pens, from those of her champions. 
Thus writes Angus Hamilton in 1914 :— 

" Puffed up with conceit, the Japanese now permit themselves- 
to commit administrative excesses of the most detestable character. 


Their extravagant arrogance blinds them to the absurdities and 
follies of their actions, making manifest the fact that their gloss of 
civilisation is the merest veneer, 'iheir conduct in Coiea shows 

v 

them to be destitute of moral and intellectual fibre. They arc” 
debauched m business and the prevalence of dishonourable- 
preachers in public life makes them indifferent to private virtue. 
The sense of power is tempered neither by justice, reason, nor 
generosity. Their habits and mamuis, their commercial ami 
social degradation, complete an abominable travesty of the 
civilisation they profess to have studied " 

The best defeme to those charges is to say the Japanese <Toon 
recognised there was truth in them and started at once to reform 
themselves. A powoiful Governor arrived on the scene who 
forbade the spoliation of the Co roans, deported bad characters ’ 
hack to Japan, and pushed forward rigorously the causes of 
justice and education. I cannot pretend to sav how far the 
administration of to-day is pure and effective, but at least the 
tourist sees many signs of effort, f have spoken before of the 
schools at the monasteries, there arc also visible roads and , 
bridges and public buildings, which, if they arc less picturcsquer, 
than the past, at least stand for what the West—and Japan*, 
"after her—calls progiess. 

All this is much marked at Fusan, where the Japanese have,; ; 
levelled mountains, and filled up reclamations and gone ahead as-;-' 
much as though they were Americans. Seoul has been hustled in*v' 
the same way. The. old palace of the Royal family stands lonely**: 
and foisaken, a memorial and a protest. It is a long qjgj 

one-storcyed buildings, of no special merit, with beautiful feajeur^f 
.here and there, marble staircases and so forth. There 
'■‘Hall of Audience, with a row of stone posts in the Court^yaSS 
i each marking an official status, where an officer of that^talus 


Jhad to stand, in seeking an audience—a highly practical -S^hem 
:>But the whirligig of Time has not spared it. And undefcJlMsS 
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wall of Seoul electric trams whirl along, where hatted Coreans, and 
neatly groomed Corean women, and Japanese schoolboys in their 
little kimonos, go in and out in the most business-like way. They 
are clean and active, and I may say in general that the Coreans, 
so far as l saw them, do not display such ait immense love of dirt 
as the Chinese. Their houses stand in small courtyards, low 
buildings with thick walls and small doors, designed to keep out 
the icy winter, when the river at Seoul freezes for three months 
like the Scythcan streams that Ovid commemorates. 

The Coreans carry burdens neither on their heads, like the 
Indians, nor with the Chinese yoke, but plat ed m a wooden cradle 
on their backs. 'Hie cradle itself is no small load, and when it is 
“full the burden is such as a man of letters faints to contemplate it. 
But they are sturdy purteis and spate neither themselves nor 
; their beasts, when they employ su< h. The late of the horse is as 
.Wretched amongst them as elsewhere mtheltss t ivilised countries 
• of the world. 

• '■'They are great trenchermen, and the Sybarite cheer of their 
: banquets savouis of China much more than of Japan. 1 dined 
, myself in Corean style, once only, paying live yen for my Japanese 
\ friend and myself. We had but a modest meal, nevertheless I 
. remember clams and chestnuts and honey and mushrooms and 

it 

ii’beef and dried octopus and (how-chow and bean cake, and there 
i.is much besides that 1 have forgotten. It was washed down 
.with tea and cake, but indeed it was admirably cooked, and 1 
envied the giraffe his gullet and the elephant his paunch. And 
, elsewhere too, 1 encountered Japanese meals that augur well for 
$thc future of Corea-Japanese cooking 

The general future of the country should, 1 think, be assured.. 
The ability of the Coreans is well spoken of, especially their 
-linguistic ability, though everyone allows they are slow-witted 
Compared with the Japanese The political situation must , 
develop itself as time goes by. I fancy the Japanese will 
study ^British methods, all the more* probably after the war, and 
Will take as their watchword and principle self-government for 
dependencies. If the Coreans show themselves irreconcilable, , 
there may be trouble, but I do not predict that. In the meantime 
many Japanese are settling in the country, though indeed there , 
£4s not much room for them. They are edging their way in, however, 
^chiefly as traders and keepers of tea-houses, but partly also as . 
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fruit-growers, and of course in the literate professions. 1 wonder 
if they like their land of exile. Jt is far from being the complete 
rounded world of Japan. 

P.S .—The Corcan wastes are not unpeopled by ferae 
naturae. The Coroan tiger is the lordliest of his kind and pre¬ 
sumably the cxamplar of those monsters that prowl about Japanese' 
paintings. There are no crows in Coiea. Perhaps the winter 
is too cold for them. But anywhere east of India the crow declines 
and disappears and it is scarce in China A < itv like Canton . 
would maintain millions oi crows if it stood in India. The 1 
natural history of this hateful bird deserves some further enquiry. \ 


Bombay. 


{. NELSON PHASER. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE. 


{Continued from our issue for November 1915) 


V. 

\ My Dear D—, 

' This is Sunday, and the soldiers sang at the mass in the little 
chapel, hidden away in one of the red-tiled corridors of the hotel. 
It is a very sweet tiny chapel, with a rose window, and bits of 
• colour tucked about tin' altar, under the feet ot the Mother and 
Chdd.. 


It was Staqueto, the middle-aged corporal with courtly 
‘l mariners and crippled feet, who told me the soldiers were going 
-.to sing, and he among them, and lie wanted me to be there. 

/ Just the other day 1 noticed his hands, line and white, and 
/soft as a woman’s. “ You have never done any hard work with 


■ your hands/' I said to him. 
/handle money,” he replied. 


“ l have never done anything but 
For it seems he was in the Casino 


.-at Monte Carlo, where lie earned enough during half the year 
^Ito repose himself the other halt. His father did a big business 
^victualling the ships that sail Irom Marseilles to the Mediterranean 
/ £orts, but w T hen he died the son let it go. It is an easier life this * 

’ way, and his wife has nothing to worry her. He got a hundred , 
/francs a month in salary, and sometimes made a thousand. The 
Americans always gave much, the Germans very little. Now 
, h <5 has had thirteen months in hospital, and is languishing to see 
? the .little daughter whose picture he carried in his breast pocket 
;^at- tlfefront. He took it from his neat bedside-table to show, a 
//handsome dark-eyed baby three years old now. 

, This morning, instead of the tiny boy who usually assists . 

,;the/little. cur^ at the mass, there was a soldier helping to serve, 
‘/.one of the three officers in treatment, the one whom the village ." 
/ !.S£$aks $fa$; very religious, who gives Sacred Heart medals to all ,v 
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the children. He looked very gentle and very devout in his 
trim blue uniform, and the cure was quite impressive, doubly 
robed in beautiful vestments and the dignity of office. The c ure 
is an infirmier at the hospital when it is not the hour of mass, 
and wears the worst -looking of s«‘ini-nulitary old clothes. To¬ 
night when I go round the wards for the last time, the butterfly 
will have gone bark to the grub, and it will be a very shabby little. 
orderly who will be tucking luniseli away into lus bed in the 
corner. 


At the mass when l tried to pray tor France it seemed that I 
could only think of the Hirer boys who have just gone away — 
cripples all, to no one knowswh.it future, lito - if they live—is 
going to be so hard lor them Far easier to die nobly than to 
live so, the half live* that they must live 'file Major asked 
one of them the other day if he wished to be proposed for tile 
reforme, but he would not. “ Time will be still some little ser¬ 
vices 1 can render to my < ouiitry,’’ lie told me. If not, why go 
on liviug ' " 

Indeed, they never seem to have any anxiety about the 
tuturo, in that, or any other way. 1 think that the word “ ap¬ 
prehension ” must be Inking from the Freneli language. They 
always live on the sunny-side of hope. 

i often feel a * if I never can admire enough this unfailing 
buoyancy of spnit of the Front h wounded. Never for a moment 
do they accept defeat . never make moan over in* parable losses. 
Trained from hospital to hospital, when they are not m loo much 
suffering, they aie gay and vivacious ; when the pain is hard, they 


turn their faces to the wall, and say nothing. '* . . 

1 When the casual visitois come, with their idle curiosity,- 
and theit stupid questions that arouse an exasperated fury in' 
my breast, the gentle courtesy of the wounded never fails/' 


4 ' And how does if ,-,o 5 Aie you anv less mppled than you were ?% 
" But, yes, madamc, perhaps a little less. That takes time;/ 
What will you ? One must hope." 

All the discomforts, all the inconveniences of the hospifat^ 
semi-military life, are accepted in the same spirit. If the thitfgjj, 
desired can be obtained, all th** better. If it is refused, all. 
Worse. And the one sounds as cheer!ul as the other. *. $/§! 
' . .Here the abuses and neglects of the military hospitaj^^^^ 
not able to provoke them to bittcrne*; of spirit. “ I shouIjjL^y^ 
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starved to death in the hospital at M — if my wife had not been 
in town/’ said one, telling of the uneatable food, the vermin- 
filled beds, the dirty floors, the lack of care. But wrecked 
for France, spoke without rancour or surprise. 

If they have clothes enough to cover and keep them warm, 
—all the better. If not—all the worse. Where the next are 
coming from, they never ask. They ask for nothing. It would 
be impossible to think of people with fewer wants. 

" They will operate on me again in two weeks probably, 
then 1 shall get well. But if I don't get well,—all the worse. 
The ball went in here, on my right shoulder, and it came out 
here, under my left arm. It made a long journey, that one. But 
it came out bv itself, without an operation,—all the better.” 

He is only twenty years old, little Gamier, and he is little, 
because lie is stooped quite in two with the hurt to the vertebral 
column. All thi‘ time lie stoops a little inoie, is a little more 
' feeble, has a little less appetite. But his smile is always ready. 

At the least little joke his shiny brown eyes run over into laughter. 

, When the war began he was a mechanician, earning good 
■ wages in Paris ; he was proud of what he could earn—a boy of 
! eighteen. Then he volunteered for the Dardanelles, and the 
.bullet found him “ on the coast of Asia.” 

He loves his Paris, and loves to tell how he went there from 
the country, eighteen years old, to find work. But not hurrying 
‘ .to find it, because he had money in his pocket, and could afford 
to take time to sec the " belle ville,” from the Eiffel Tower to 
his Invalidcs, where now they have, the captured German flags. 

,v’. Yesterday he had word that his other brother was wounded. 

' 'There are three of them, and a little sister, with the widowed 
mother. He said only: " Now there are two of us,” and wrote 
to ask how bad it was. But at night he had a temperature., 

; Once, it is true, he confesses to having shed tears, when they 
jggave the colors to the regiment. “ That makes one cry,” he says. 

»i i v ■ * * * * * * 

*«•!** * , * 

So sweet a day it has been, like Indian summer at home. 

. To cross the park under the yellowing trees, and sec the liquid 
4 October sunshine on the circle of the purple hills, that takes but 
■Vaffe# moments. 

1 Over the great stone that crosses the brook comes an old 
woman, the old woman who is helping to save the hay. Her. 
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face is crinkled in a thousand folds between the edges of her, 
white-frilled cap. Her eyes are dim and sad to-day. She stops 
to chat, for in Provence no one is ever too busy to stop to talk. 
She has a son at the Dardanelles ; not wounded yet, one must 
hope. But this year all goes ill, no harvests, no end to the war. 
It is not a war. In a war tliev come and they go, but now they 
never go. She is old, but never has she seen a war like this. 
'One works because one must, but one has no heart in what one 
does. “When 1 pass there by the hospital, 1 cry. All that 
beautiful youth crippled and spoilt.” 

But what is it for ? One know^ nothing. Ah, but it is\’ r 
terrible, terrible. And there comes no end. 

The wind goes on, sighing long and softly through the aca¬ 
cias and the poplai trees. The sun drops to a west of incredible 
splendour. 

By-and-by another crosses the brook, a younger woman, 
this. Madame is well ? Madame does not languish so far away 
from her own ? It must be terrible to come so far. Ah, but it 
is the war. One must do what one i an. The good God will give 
it back. 

* * * * * # 

It gives something of a strange, sensation to come down 
from the hills, from the old-workl French village, the life of which 
is not so greatly changed perhaps since the days when it was . 
actively dominated by the buried castle frowning above, to 
come down from the heart of old Provence, when Ren£ icigned. 
at Aix, and alight at a modern, commercial, cosmopolitan city 
like Marseilles. The French always say by way of praise of this, *' 
the second city of France, that “ there is movement.” And 
this is so tine now in war-time that the feeling produced is some-., 
what like that of gazing into a kaleidoscope. * . 

At Tunis one would almost fancy it a city of English occupa*;,, 
tion, so many are the khaki-dad troops that file along the,streets:;^ 
At every moment one sees them. They march past in companies^*..- 
that stretch the length of the Prado, all yellow uniforms beoeamf 
the yellowing trees. On every street the English Red Cros^l 
motors dash about; the English officers flash past in automo&les?J|| 
messengers on motor-cycles whiz by. Khaki crowds the-sti efr^ 
ears, where the notices to the military are posted in English 
Hindustani, as well as the language of the country.'; 
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resources of the little tea-room where “ English is spoken,’* 
are taxed to breaking-point. Every when; defile the easy 

lines ol the heavy artillery horses, ridden by boys who look to- 
, be fresh from the plough. One of them cairies a little spotted 
' terrier cuddled up in his arms. 

But after all it is the Indian troop* who seem most in evi¬ 
dence on these streets of France. Everywhere, at all hours, 
rain or shine, they file past m long lines, headed by their English 
officers, turbanod and kh.ikied, hi own all over, gun on shoulder, 
and long knife behind. When the sun shines they laugh and chatter, 

* .showing their white teeth behind their fine bronze skin. And they 
are so tall and well-built, with the tree grareful walk of the sons 
of Mother India. Physically they appear a fm-T, more gracious 
■type of manhood than those raw-boned English >ouths in the 


■„ saddles. 

Most often they seem to be leading long strings of fodder 
mules, tramping by stolidly thioitgh the ram and the viscous 
yellow mud that i overs the street* these last (lavs of October. 

' They have come they hatdlv know wheu:, across the endless 
'* black waters, to fight they hardly know whom--only, as from 
. ‘time immemorial, to light against the enemies ol their masters. 

■ And here is a company ot Aiabs, a Zouave legimenl, keen 
,,-to do battle for Emu h liberi vas tin Indian tloops for the Empire. 

And black Senegalis, Ereneh mgroes tiom Martinique, com- 
• panics of French .sol die is m all vatic ties ol umiorm, fiom the 

• old red trousers which aie becoming legendary, to the new blue 
casque which completes so well the juetty blue, uniform. 

, 'Chasseurs d'Alpins are hen*, diagons lmssards, sailors with their 
, iunny red lop-knots, a spuhi 01 two gorgeous a* an Oriental, in 

• I flowing red and white tloak Ome in a while one. may see an 
; vijkrab Sheikh, beautiful m lobes of lloating white 

(ji , Emphatically Marseilles i* not one ol I lie cities desolated 
:{*by the war, and one hears talk ot Governmental regulation of 
•••prices, when the shop-kecpeis, a-, usual, are making inordinate 
out of the necessities of the times. 

If’-:, November 2nd.— They say it always rums for the Tous- 
v-saint, so no one wondered to sc*o a wet morning yesterday. To- 

• day, le Jour des Morts, the sun shone fitfully until mid-day, and, 

• ; lhen .came a Jtieavv shower, which has surcharged the streets 

P*4>w Wd. 
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Here in the great cemetery the walks are viscid and slippery. 
The flowers that form a contiguous carpet on the crowded tomb<i 
are drenched and dripping. The crowds move slowly, an ever- 
arriving, never-ending mass, from the giaves of the families t,o 
those of the country. 

There are no ceremonies, or at least wo saw none. Only 
the silent throngs that come anti go. And hardly any tears. It 
is as if these mourners responded in spirit to the task imposed 
on them by their eoiintiy---aud tound then a resolve too high 
and stern for teais Only here a mother weeps aloud over the' 
grave of a pretty young daughter three months dead. 

And somehow there stems an element ot strangeness, of 
remoteness to-day, m mourning for the civilian dead, those who 
have died as im n die m tim<*s of peace. 

T.e Jour des Mort*- comes every year, hut this year it means 
one thing to all It is the day of those who have died for their 
country. Always tin re an' deaths -and mourners. Hut to-day * 
it is the Volunteers of Death, who man'll silently through the 
hearts of the nation. And through their sacrifice the living 
feel the futuie mortgage'll. 

Standing hen' on the sodden giound the memory comes', 4 
of another harvest-lie-Id of death, wlicie, beside the wide Potomac, *' 
the soldiers ot the Republic lie under green mounds in closely 
serried ranks Glorious it will be' to-day in the molten gold of 
the full sunshine, ablaze with the fire of the’ tnfiplcs and the 
sumacks. Over those graves where the squirrels fearlessly 
scamper, the tears are dried. It does not seem to-day to us 
who walk in the sense of a perpetual sorrow, that they ever can ‘ 
be dried here. 1 long to repeat to my soldier, who would not *" 
understand a word, the verse that is written of the soldiers of they 
other Republic. .«• V 


“ On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory treads with solemn round. 
The bivouac of the. Dead." 


t Here the dead of the war lie together m square plots closeli^T: 
packed. This way the Senegali and Colonial; there the, 
meats by number. My soldier is sad, lor we cannot find, the' i 
grave of the comrade he would honour. . . *’ ! '* 
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It is late, and the gray afternoon grows to dark. We must 
lay our violets on the mould, and leave there the intention with 
them. 

■ ; November 3rd.--At is very high above the town, the wind¬ 
swept rock where stands the golden Reige dc Ja Garde, her golden 
' baby m her arms. Below her feet a signal station and a wireless 
. raise gaunt arms to help her guard her tower, and ward her ships 
as they go in and out. Day by day her sonorous voice sounds 
over the waters, and echoes away to the distant hills. Always 
she keeps watch over the millions ol her people, over the clustered 
roofs, over the sunny bay, over the islands, and the old 
Chateau d'lf m the harbour. Behind her the Alps of the Sea 
inarch down to meet the waters. 

To-day from her terrace wall all is storm-tossed cloud and 
. steel-gray sea; one way a bit of sky crimsoning to sunset, the 
' other the circling hills wrapped in veils of mourning purple. The 
•day seems like a child who has (Tied until it can cry no longer, 

; and finding at last relief, smiles through mulned tears. 

' . The wind blows cold from the shoies of autumn as we 
write our cards on the terrace wall above the sea. For to write 
Picards to friends is the second thing to do under the shadow of 
La Reige do Ja Garde, after one has prayed among the shadows 
of her aisles, for France, tor tomrades, and for health again. 

■ My soldier, who loves many, has many cards to write. He 
is not learned at all, nor even well-educated, this wounded soldier, 
*Tt is not difficult to write French more correct than his. But 

•i 

- neither I, nor anyone 1 know, can give to thoughts of sympathy 
and affection such warm and loving expression, such a vital and 
glowing touch, as he can convey on half a picture postal card. 

, The sun blazes crimson, setting above the Mark line of the 
troopship waiting there across the bay to carry the English 
soldiers to Salonica. A tlnead of pink narrowly outlines the 
.shadowy eastern hills. And the wind is cold. It is more pru- 
. dent-.tp seek a cup of black coffee in the little restaurant on the. 
'edge.K^^the cliff before descending to the funiculaire that slants 
Ujfhost^perpendicularly to the level of the street. 

; <’■ Climbing the rough road to the Reige de la Garde comes a. , 
. v^Ftench officer. , And just for a second, in the meeting, one seems ■ 
to .touch the living soul of the country, gracious, tender, sensi- 
^ii^;.i*<A|ievF£ench wounded do not salute their officers, and my 
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soldier takes no notice of the " galons.” But the officer, seeing 
one who has bled for his country—and a woman who cares for 
him—salutes us, very gravely and gently, as one who. recog¬ 
nizes embodied before him the tragedy and the sorrow of his 
people. 


France. 


K. W, 
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THE TRUE BASIS OF PEACE. 


M AN is naturally religious, that is to say lie tacitly concedes 
far greater importance to religion than he is prepared to 
acknowledge—even far greater than what he attaches to the 
most vital mundane affairs. Differences in respect of worldly 
matters do not generally alienate individuals and nations so much 
as differences in creed The early history of the different peoples 
of the world will indisputably hear this out. The early wars 
between nations, evm the early persecutions, have been mostly 
wars of creed - have been crusades carried on by a fanatic 
Christendom against a heathen Islam, by a fanatic [slam against 
Kaferism, or by a fanatic Brnhminism against an upstart 
'Buddhism or Mleichaism. 

A tanatic devotion to a need has thus a natural tendency to 
make the devotees a fighting people ; and this lighting attitude 
is softened and smoothed down only in two ways—first, by diving 
-deep clown into the religious truths establishing an indisputable 
unity in one common God and Father, and secondly, by deviating 
farther and farther from the path of God, ultimately materialising* 
.the naturally spiritual man. The result attained, however, is 
not the same : the ioimer leads to the establishment of a world- 
i-wide, broad-based Chanty, irrespective of caste, creed and colour, 
jernd the latter to the fostering of a spirit of greed, avarice and’ 
; self-aggrandisement, ultimately bursting again into flames and 
getting ablaze the whole world. Like its predecessors, the present 
jj^itanic war is the natural outcome of the policy which Germany - 
fbaS^ong' pursued in the direction of materialising her people. ‘ 
'!They‘ are now laziest from God, looking upon charity, Christians 
though, they profess to be, as weakness, and the divine sayings 
-Of,Lord .Christ as utterances of a weak soul. So long, therefore;. 

fi v V C'*. , jl. *’■ .a 
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as this materialisation of the human soul will continue in any 
country, no permanent or effective peace can be expected. 

In addition, therefore, to all the safeguards that .are 
proposed‘as the basis of a lasting peace, Irom the materialistic 
point of view, the part religion plays in the life of man and in ■ ■ 
moulding the destiny of the woikl has aW> to bo considered and 
given the first impoitance If the inspirations embodied in the 
Scriptures of the ditfeient creeds and the injunctions laid down 
according to them be again given tin* earnest i otisideration that 
is their due, much may be expected towards the establishment of a ■ 
lasting Peace. I'o any unbiassed and earnest student of the.', 
different religious systems it must have appeared that despite ’ 
differences in outwnd observances and lormahties suiting the 
religious requirements of the different peoples, tin* inner life of 
religion, as revealed in the inspired sayings of the Scriptures, is the 
same all the world over. A rigid and suin-ie attempt at a rcnlisa* 
tion of the hopes held by the Prophets cannot but rieate a solid 
feeding of comradeship among the ancient nations now peopling 
.the world. They will feel themselves as members of one common 
brotherhood and gradually come to sink all differences arising 
whether from a blind devotion to God or from tin* spirit of avarice, 
greed and self-aggrandisement, which devotion to matter has the 
tendency to create. It attaching due imjxetamv to this, as should 
be done if peace v\o really want, the Governments of the different 
countries may be persuaded to lay sutiieient stn-ss upon the 
observance of the injunctions laid down in the Scriptures, and 
also to include them in their educational schemes, then alone, 
pe ace will be a reality. When theie is earnest talk of |icacc; 
the first item to be insisted upon should be practical education ;i» 
along the lines of the Scriptures; and the International Council* v 
jealously guarding ihc various clauses of the IVate Scheme should?** 
be asked to see if any country violates this s< heme, and shojold^'. 
also be empowered to enforce obedience to it. 

The spirit of sell-aggrandisement that is now chiefly Germany's^-/ 
vice and the seed of the present conflagration has been 
turn also the vice of the British, the French, and all the otheg^T 
nations of the world. In course of time, however, either,'"better^ 
sense prevailed or the harmful materialising tendency sjpenf^ 
itself out or became almost innocuous by continual use. ?And£%’ 
the result was the long but sham peace that we had SO' Jpng 'y\ 
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enjoyed through the Balance of Power. If we allow ourselves 
to be again drifted helplessly along the old channels of peace, 
the result will be only a truce terminating in another huge carnage 
like the one that is now horrifying humanity. We should, 
therefore, move about with open eyes and struggle against the 
tendency of the flesh, and do our level best to follow, in life, the 
' wise sayings of the Prophets of Peace and Charity. 

Objections may be raised to this scheme by some on the 
ground that it will tend, if it be at all practicable, to enervate 
the nations. A critical study, however, of the sources of the spirit 
influencing the belligerents now will give us the best answer. 
The English, the French, the Germans—all are fighting and dying 
for their independence and national existence. But why are the 
' Indians laying down their lives so willingly on the European field 
-of battle ? Their loyalty may prompt them to fight, the Govern¬ 
ment may even compel them to do so—but can any of these, 
loyalty to a foreign Government or the compulsion of Government, 

, make a people die cheertully and for no interests of their 
own ? Certainly not. They are fighting for England, because 
their loyalty has its foundation in their Scriptures, because they 
look upon English Rule in India ns a divine dispensation and 
because their God has said to them—and they sincerely believe 
Him—"The King is God in Man”; and they are gladly facing 
death and dying because they have faith in their Scriptures, 
because they firmly believe there is a fuller life beyond honourable 
"death. It is this religious spirit and spiritual hope which has 
infused a noble inspiration into them, making them meet death $s 
cheerfully and for no selfish end to serve as those who have really 
very laTgc interests at stake. Indeed, religion does not enervate a 
man; far from it. It raises man to the rank of gods, divested of 
, all the brutish propensities that may otherwise influence him. 

Turning our eyes in another direction, we also find that 
• although many races have been swept off the face of the earth 
'‘.frith the shock of the powerful advent of Western civilisation, or 
.■ become merged in the conquering nation, the Hindus alone, over 
^Whom many foreign invasions have swept, have managed to keep 
^intact'their integrity and individuality. To what is this special 
strength of the Hindus due ? Only a little reflection on their life, 
^ tMrrhopes and aspirations as welt as their manners and customs, 
^frau clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that nothing 
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but their spirituality, nothing but their ineffaceable faith in the • 
sayings of their Scriptures, could have enabled them to withstand 
the shock of the violent clashes with materialism. 

It will thus be seen that the Scriptures, if earnestly followed, 
instead of enervating, give^ man an abundance of moral courage* 1 
and strength. 


Naming tinge , Bengal 


K. Is. CONGULEE. V. 


A SONNET. 


Had you but loved me, even for an hour 
In all the years when hope compelled me wait, 

Had you but known that in you lay the power 
To mould and shape a soul's eternal fate. 

Would you have thrown aside the work thus given 
To you alone, from moment of your birth, 

The task fore-thought and pre-ordained in Heaven, 
Aeons before we ever met on earth ? . 

But yet this work, unconscious, you began 
In spite of all your spuming of my love, 

Our souls were part of God’s eternal plan, 

Our ignorance but serves His Will to prove. 

'Twas you who set me on the Path, I know, ’ v 
But, ah ! my child, vou might have helped Him soft. 

e xr 

i * » 

T. U. G. LYELLi f, 


Agra . 
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AFRICAN LETTERS. 

{Continued from our last number.) 


King Pap acock ro ms son in Africa. 

’ God is good ! 

1 am hoping soon to im-ivv a loiter from you saying how 
things arc processing during my absence. 1 hope the Katomans 
are not outlie war-path; they have boon blood-thirsty for some 
little time, and I know their King said, in my hearing, he was 
longing for a piece ot human flesh 

Ah. my son, 1 remember the day before the missionaries 
came, when J and my people relished man-chops for breakfast. 
That reminds me. Don’t let my wife, Pattibus, get too familiar 
, with the missionary she may want to eat him. 

• My thoughts, my son, have turned to those mattcis because 
'of a meeting l had attended. 

The other morning my 1 ulor tame to me and stud a lady most 
passionately desired the pleasure of my acquaintance. I was 
, highly flattered with this message and consented to be introduced f 
/arid when, latei, I was thinking of this strange desire, it struck 
me the woman must be that beautiful creature who had referred 

% 

;,me to her papa. I presently felt certain it must be, and was hot 
land cold the whole day till the hour approached for the intro¬ 
duction. 

J met with a disappointment. The woman was not my 
;4 chatmer—not yet even pretty. There were other ladies present, 
and calling each other " Sister Dear,” and bowing and 
turning up their eyes to the ceiling of the room. 

•' • I was soon to know, my son, why the woman wanted) 
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" Yes, that is my home. I’m a king there and my peopio 
number many thousands. 1 have titty wives--” 

My son, she interrupted me. 

“ Horrible,” she cried. ” 1 mean,” she said, no doubt 
noticing that I looked angi y—" 1 mean, our dear minister, Mr. 
Parsons, will talk to you about that. 11 a ! hoie he comes.” 

And—ha! He did come. A fat man, nothing like the lean ^ 
missionaries we get in Afrie i. 

T was introduced, and then the lady -they railed her 
Sister Alltongue-said : 

“ This gentleman lioir is a king - fiom Afuca. lie will tell 
us about the people and the need tor missionaries.” 

“Of course, that’s so,” said Mr. Parsons. I thought lie 
was suffering from a cold, lor his voice was nasal. ” You would 
like your people to become civilized- eh ? ” 

I did not understand. I asked wh.it lie meant by “ civilized.” 
He replied: 

” All the good tilings we have given you - taught you ?--'* 

” I understand,” 1 interrupted him. “ We have a 
missionary--” 

” You have -good,” exclaimed Mr. Parsons. 

” Hallcluja,” cried the women. 1 wondered why they "made 
all this noise. 


** Do you know him ? ” I asked 

They didn't, but Paisoiis said all ministers were brothers. 

“ Go on,” he continued. “ Till us what civilization has done for 
you and, Sistei Mary,” turning to one <>1 the women, ” k take; 
”*notes, the/ will he worth publishing in next month’s magazine,., 
our famous The Enlighicntncnl of the Heathen Nations.'* - ■., * 
“ Well,” >aid I, “ there are thing-- we like and tilings WCs, 
don’t. For instance, wo don’t want to know about stars which 5 ,- 
have tails and others which have not; but we aie greatly obliged;* 
to you for teaching us how to diink rum and whisky and—”J.'iiVj 
My son—thru* was a terrible uproai. Parsons eventuayt|^^ 
called out, “Let us sing Hymn 5002. “Send the Heathehft 
Brains.” * ' 

And they made an awful row. my son. f w'as glad Wfctetfg 
the singing was over. 1 could not catch the words, 

. V heathen nations ” occasionally, and when these words occurr^dg; 
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all eyes were turned on me. At length they stopped their noise, 

. and Parsons said to me : 

“ My brother—it is evident we must send more missionaries 
to Africa/' 

“ As far as my country is concerned,” I told him, “ our 1 
tastes have changed—we are vegetarians ; but I know the 
t nations round about my country are complaining. They say 
that only ill-fed, tough and old missionaries arc sent, so if you 
intend doing a charitable act, despatch something young, plenty 
of meat on them and-” 


Oh, what a howl, my son! 1 could not guess what the 
trouble was about. The man, Parsons, however, quietened them. 
My son, he possessed a wonderful influence—on the women, I 
- v mean. He had to but hold up his hands and the mouths of the 
, women closed like traps. Parsons offered a prayer and then— 

I believe he was referring to me—told the Sisters to deal charitably 
with their eiring brother—lie knew not what was right, it was 
'-their duty to teach him. And when the Sisters crowded around 
me fijr the purpose, L suppose, of teaching me, 1 told them 1 had 
•another engagement and must hurry away. 

" But first c ome and see the presents we are sending the 
■, poor of this city,” said Parsons ; and I went with him to a 
\ J -side-table. 

• “ This is a jam-pot ; this a butter dish. How do you like 

/ this cruet-stand ? Are they not lovely ? ” 

'/ “ And are these presents for the poor ? ” I asked. 

u Yes, for the poor,” he replied, and I felt inclined to 
, - sneeze, my son, his voice sounding so nasal. “ They have nothing 
“‘to eat—-” 

“ Ha ! ” said I, ” That is the reason why you are sending 
•« costly butter-pots and jam-dishes to put that nothing into. Would . 
f)it not be better to send bread, butter and jam, even in paper 
S/parcels ? ” 

V Another howl, my son, and I left hurriedly. 

4 1 was feeling hungry, my son, and being near a restaurant— 
■ihat is a house where they give you meals—if you pay for it—I told 
■ l my Tutor I would like to enter. We wentin and sat down. There 
-was at a table, near by, another man; it was the Major whom, 
V,I had mistaken for my charmer’s papa at the dance. He 
/ recognised me and laughed. He is a good fellow; quite charming/ 
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1 asked him why he got angry that night. He told me that lie 
did not like women. ^ 


“ That is unnatural/' I said. 

“ The women are unnatural/' h<* replied, and being pressed, 
told me his reasons for arriving at su< h a conclusion. 

“ It begins with the mother/' he said. “ Every woman 
tries to make her daughter a goddess.” 

“ A goddess ? ” 

“ That’s if. We have more goddesses than the Romans or 
Greeks, only that the former have clothes on, and the latter lightly , 
draped so that one can see what they are made of. The girls ’ 
arc taught how 1o walk, talk, dress - especially dress. In your 
country you don’t worry about dress, l hcai ? ” 

“ That's true ; our women—" 

“ Never mind. Here, in my country, if a girl thinks she is 
lacking anything, physically, to make her resemble a goddess, 
she pads.” 

“ What is that ? ” 


“Oh," he said, thinking a moment, “she supplies defects 
with cotton-wool, anything m fact. This artificial supplying of 
defects has the same result on the woman’s mind as her body— 
both become cramped by violent confinement. And what 
happens then ? Both swell out in the wrong place. Take the mind— 
the woman smiles on the man she dislikes and looks cold on the 


man she loves. Thinks it the right thing to do—not to give 
the man the idea she is ready to accept him as soon as he proposes.", 
“Ah, Sir,” said I, “ surely all women are not like that ? " 

“ Not all—but it is difficult to determine. Perhaps you arc„ 
* referring to some particular woman ? ” 

He smiled as he asked the question. . *:*/• 

7 “ I do, indeed,” 1 told him. “ I was thinking of the lady i 
whose father I mistook you to be.” "pti \ ';/■/ 

He laughed at that. . . 

“ Well, well," he continued, “ perhaps she is differ^fa*' 
But—why are you so interested in her ? " ’ vSjmP 

“ I should like to marry her ? ” ? 

“ Marry ? Good Lord ! " he exclaimed. “ English peopfe^^ 
■ I mean people of note, seldom marry out of their communityi& 

. But you might try. Now what can you offer her ? " ‘ 

"Offer her?" ; 
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. “ Yes. No woman weds except for position or money, 
that is, if she is anybody.” 

“ Well,” I told him, " I have many wives who will be her 
slaves ; she will have no work to do except milking the favourite 
cow, and—” 

He laughed so that I could not proceed. 

“ Great Scot,” he at length exclaimed. " I’ll burst—” and 
he laughed again. 

“ What’s the cause of your merriment, friend ? ” [ asked, 

growing impatient. 

”1 apologise,” lie said, his red fa* e still twitching with 
the inclination to laugh again. “ Sin 'll not consent to other 
wives—” 

'* I’ll get rid of them then , will send them to some people 
. near my State who will cat them up.” 

“Eat them -eh? Oh - look lieic! It's pin-money what 
•our girls want.” 

“ And what's that ? ” 


“ An allowance to buy dresses.’’ 

, “ Pah ! ” 1 exclaimed, “ In myeountry the women wear —” 

“ A handkeichief. Yes, 1 know that. You might try, 
however, and see what she says ” 

a ' He hid his face m his handkerchief. I think he laughed. 

•.; My son, 1 have resumed mv letter ait<T a bieak of a few 
'.days. 1 forgot that 1 had not posted it, being interested m other 
..matters, all of which l will tell you as I have time. For the 


/.present I must mention that 1 had a second conversation with 
’ the Major, and a third a week later. At the former we discussed 
men as we did women at the rest am ant. lie was particularly *, 
. hard- on men he called “ knuts ” They overdress themselves. 


j'jhe^aicLapc the belter Hasses in eveiv manner possible and try 
gerintp the best clubs. 

Ho they ever succeed ? ’’ 1 asked. 

‘•“ Some do,” he told me. “ Those who have money 
V^.AThey buy-” 

vV ’ “.No, no. You must not carry away such ideas about our’ 


'^society clubs. I know men, jealous of us, say as long as a man 


; can,entertain and spend freely at the bar, he can get into the big , 
^ciub$i jel will admit there are all kinds of men in some of our clubs' - j 
■ yvbiie iptherSvare tabooed—perhaps better fellows than those id 1 
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the clubs; but you see they cannot keep up their positions—that 
is everything.” 

“ Then you admit that money docs open the doors of clubs,” 

1 said, glad that I was able to find him slipping. 

” Not exactly. It is not only money, but women.” 

“ You mean their daughters-—? ” 

”1 see,” he interrupted me, “I must explain before you;' 
airive at conclusions, from your own reasoning, harmful to our 
society. Do you remember the girls l spoke to you about ? 
Well, many of them who carry their “fashions” too far cannot^ 
marry club people, and some of them are also penniless. Well, ’ 
they marry a knut. The knuts are pleased, for they, some of. 
them, get into society, and this is how it is done : A knut’s : 
wife introduces her husband to some man of influence. The knut 
fully understands that he must not object to his wife flirting with 
the man of influence. The knut then follows him about like a dog, 
cringing and fawning. When the man of influence makes a silly 
joke, the knut laughs loud and long. Very often he is the only 
one that has seen the joke. He becomes a hanger-on—yet is happy, ' 
for he is a member of the club.” 

“It strikes me the knut is very silly,” I remarked. “ Where 
conies in his pleasure ? ” 

“ Ha ! ” exclaimed the Major, “ in snubbing his old acquaint 
tances. He doesn't know them now, and he thinks they envy 
him ; but they don't: they despise him ■ * 

My son, see to it that none of our people become knuts 
for I’ll crack their skulls if they do. 


{To be Continued,) 


J. H. WILUKER,.-' 
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Lucknow. 
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WATCH-TOWERS. 


T AM no watcher in some lon» ly spot far from the- 
haunts of men, or separated from the turmoil of 
civilisation. It is not my lot, from the edge of a cliff,, 
breaking sheer away at mv feet, to strain eyes across the 
vast eternally heaving ocean, striving to catch a glimpse 
of passing ships, or to view the sun declining in a golden 

■ mist, or to note with tired aud sleepy vision the ruddy davn 
of another day--uav, rather in a dull and dusty suburb 
. from the vantage of a first-lloor window I gaze out hour' by 
.hour across gardens and houses into the infinity beyond. 

■ And quite as easily as to one more fortunately situated the 
mystery and the peace of contemplation is vouchsafed. 

y Last evening just as the sable hues of night were begin¬ 


ning to^.shroud material objects from \iew, I saw thick, 
clouds gathering in the sky. Soon a breeze sprang up, at 
s first intermittent and fitful, gradually gaining strength and. 
."cptffinuing in longer and longer gusts until the blossom of 
the pear-tree outside my window threatened to fall for 
Reiter to earth. Thunder, vague and distant, rumbled and 


^a streak of light flashed across the sky. I half wondered •* 
wjietheT • it ; - were really lightning or the great electric ’ 
flickering outside the Kinema theatre, a quarter 

f V&l^away. Not long could I mistake it, as flash after ; 
ish-fjcloye'the darkness so vividly that it almost seemed;, 
a’gash, in the garment of night where it had beCnV 
quickly passed away, followed by rain. 7 
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in heavy hurting drops which seemed to wound as it fell 
upon the young green vegetation. 

To-night it is utterly peaceful here, where humanity 
abounds and everything bespeaks the spoiling hand of 
man. The air is moisture-laden, occasionally the clouds 
make a spasmodic attempt to discharge their watery 
burden. The noise of the trams and motor-buses reaches 
my ears softened and refined by the great peace which 
night always induces. The railway station too is close 
at hand, and I can hear the signals tall as the levers in the 
box arc moved controlling them, but the darkness has 
brought mystery and imagination to the forefront of the 
soul’s thought until the raucous sounds become a stimulant, 
bracing and unannoying. 

Why is man, especially primitive man, afraid of the 
dark ? The great trees may assume fantastic shapes, 
the hill, small and insignificant by day, may become a 
mighty mountain, massive and overwhelming by night, 
yet surely he knows, he realises concrete facts certainly 
enough not to fear—and yet we know he does. Perhaps 
it is the. very peace which frightens and awes him. Dark¬ 
ness seems so substantial in itself that it makes the things' 
we feel and touch unsubstantial. Perhaps in the face of 
the Reality of darkness, the reality of the concrete becomes 
. faint and distant. Or is it only at night that the.spirifos 
and the things of the spirit actually live, while.in the dst 
the hard, cold, material things have their being ? 

It may be thus that in the darkness civilised'{ldia^: 
regains a little of the awe and wonder he has lost/', 
be that after the grind of the factory, the routm^,^^^ 
office, the experiments of the laboratory, "the;Vs6u_fee^e; 
seeking the great peace, as did the Buddha ceritutf^f 
' finds it most easily when the incessant rush of 
not, I think, fanciful or far-fetched 
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times of contemplation, of quiet thought, are necessary 
} for the proper development of individuality. By day 
we are one of a community, leading a common life directed 
towards a common purpose; by night we let our soul forth 
to wander in waking dreams, in blessed reverie. 

A great philosopher has said that solitude is a necessity 
for the artist, that it is impossible to produce a work of art 
without it. And if for the artist and the philosopher a time 
of complete relaxation is essential, for us too, engulfed more 
nearly in the knock-about world, such hours are equally to 
be desired. It is not possible for each man to be an artist, 
but it is possible for each man to feel he might be an artist. 

To some it is given to watch always, even as the gods 
. in Heaven survey the drama and comedy of life played out 
beneath them ; but to all striving humanity the need comes 
to cease awhile active participation, to summon the god¬ 
head in us merely to watch, to join the spectators and to 
view for a few moments the progress of the play. When 
again we descend into the arena, we carry with us something 
, of Olympian calm and serenity. 

j Let us, then, for the sake of humanity, for the sake 
, of our own souls, retire often to our watch-towers. 

i *, 


; London ♦. 1 


EVE HARD G. GILBERT-COOPER. 
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THE ancient books of the Hindus recognise eight 
* permissible means of livelihood —teaching and reli¬ 
gious ministration, military service, agriculture, mechanical 
industries, commerce, usury, service and mendicancy. 
Like other occupational castes, the usurers had their guilds 
and the rules of their trade. They lent money either for 
interest, or to artisans and traders without interest, but 
on condition of their receiving a certain proportion of the 
profits. To prevent oppression the State could intervene, 
and the Sukraniti lays down that the amount of interest 
should never exceed twice the principal, and “ the king 
should protect the people from the compound rate of 
interest/' The share of the profits might reach one-half.. 
Whether alt such rules were invariably enforced may be, 
doubted when it is remembered how the measured 
introduced by the British Government to check the evils* 
of usury in the early part of the last century were evaded | 
The utility of the savkar cannot be denied, but; 
has generally been an unpopular personage. Perhaps his, 
unpopularity increased under the British Government,.^ 
under the more scientific and effective administratioifl* 
justice, the terms of a contract could be more st 
enforced, and until fetters were put upon the alien; . t , 
of land, it could pass into the savkar’s ha^dl$|a‘ 
Contingency which was not likely to occur. * 
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saleable value of. land Was. not very tempting and the 
consequences of unpopularity were often serious. Some 
- of the old rulers attempted to reduce the lawful rate of 
. interest to 9 or 10 per cent., but the success of these efforts 
.is doubtful. Mr. Keatinge says that at the present day in 
the Dekhan, a land-holder may have to pay interest up 
to 24 .per cent, on a mortgage secured on liis land, and 
that any rate up to 100 per cent, may be charged for loan c 
.on personal security ; while the Maclagan Committee on 
Co-operation mention that in many places as much as 36, 
48 of 60 per cent, is charged by the professional savkar . 
Notwithstanding the legislation to restrict alienation of 
.'land, the usmer continues n> be unpopular, and the 
.Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in his speech on the 
‘outbreak of lawlessness in certain districts, mentioned 
some time ago that one oi the favourite pastimes of the 
dacoits was to loot money-lenders and burn their account 
'..books; and the reason could not have been merely that 


th» dacoits were Mahomcdans and the sa vicars Hindus, 
i -It is well known that in other countries the prejudice 
:against usury was at one time so great that strict rules 
Vagainst the taking ol interest at all were framed by the 
", earlj 7 Christian and Mahnmedan Churches ; and referring 
'to the rates of interest charged in the Dekhan at the 
..present day, Mr. Keatinge remarks that “ when considera¬ 
tion is paid to the risks ol losing the capital, to the trouble 
involved in collecting the interest, and to the personal 
^enmity which the money-lender often incurs, it may be 
doubted whether these rates are excessive.” 

. ; From the savkar's point of view the rates charged by 
; $j$m may not be excessive, but that the popular feeling is • 
‘Otherwise is clear not merely from the usurer's unpopularity, 

: bht from the attempts made by rulers like Nana Fadnavis . 
to &eep down the rates by the intervention of the State.. 
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It is probable, however, that the tendency in most places 
is towards a gradual reduction of the interest at one time 
charged usurers, and this tendency may be attributed 
to several causes. The Government has introduced various 


remedial measures. It advances loans to cultivators; 
it has opened Post Office Savings Banks ; it has from time 
to time amended t he law relating i o debt ; i l has introduced 
legislation dealing with the alienation ot land and the settle¬ 
ment of the debtor’s obligations. The attitude of the 
judiciary, coupled with the reduction of risk, as compared 
with former times, must have induced the money-lender 
to adopt a policy of progressive, though nol absolute, 
leniency. Above all, I am inclined to think that the 
appearance of tlu; educated man in the held has had some 
influence in toning down the harsher features of usury. 
His influence has been direct and indirect, individual and 


collective ; though perhaps not as pronounced as could 
be desired, it deserves to be mentioned among the factors 
which have produced the tendency towards improvement. 
It is true that as a lawyer, and as a spokesman of the money- 
lending classes, lie opposed legislation which would interfere 
with freedom of contract, and indeed lie laid himself open to 
the suspicion that he was not altogether disinterested. 
Many lawyers,public servants, and other educated men ap- 
* preciate the advantages of lending on the security of land 
.and of becoming absentee landlords. The legislation to 


prevent the passage of land from agriculturists 
to non-agriculturists affected them, and the opposj-g 
tion was liable to uncharitable construction. But; 
while the educated classes may not, as a rule, ha##-; 
lent their support to State intervention in tjK&i 
particular manner and for the particular purpose, t : 
hard to believe that their transactions have not beert 
; tinguishable from those of professional savkars, 
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their example has had no influence on the current rates of 
interest. The banks started and conducted by educated 
men generally charge a lower rate of interest than would 
be accepted by most savkars , and individually, too, the 
educated man would be less exacting than the professional 
usurer. Perhaps the educated man would insist upon better 
security and would seldom lend on mere personal security 
to strangers. He has not the time to watch the movements 
and the dealings of the debtor and he would not be inclined 
to take Unnecessary risks. 11 may perhaps be admitted that 
, where money has to be lent on personal security, he does 
not compete with the savkar and his direct influence is 
\ nil. But there must be some relation between the interest 
charged on secured and on unsecured loans, between loans on 
the security of land and those on the security of moveable 
property, and whatever fact or influences the interest intone 
class of transactions must tend to produce a beneficial effect 
■ on the other class. The Madagan Committee were informed 
that " in some places ample money could be borrowed 
. jfrom local money-lenders at 8 or 9 per cent, per annum or 
even at lower rates/’ It may be worth inquiring 
;;,>vhether in such places the professional savkar has so much 
money, and the local agriculturists are prosperous enough 
*’ to want so little from him, that he is obliged to charge 
. .low rates, or whether he has also to compete with other • 
; monied men. In many places the wealthier land-owners , 
. lend to the poorer agriculturists, and the professional 
usurer has to compete with them. 

, ... Notwithstanding the remedial measures devised by 

..‘Government, the rapid growth of communications, the rise 
lr ;of banks, the influence of education, and other factors, 
<\dt was fc^ipd some years ago that " the economic condition * 
; of the {peasants had not. been progressing, that indebtedness ; 
.had teg|ed,to increase, and that usury was still rampant/*!/ 






and in Lord Curzon’s time the Government decided to* 
inaugurate and assist the co-operative movement. It 
aims at other advantages besides securing cheap loans, 
but in the present circumstances of the agricultural and 
other poorer classes, they have appreciated cheap loans. , 
better than any other bench 1. Anyhow, this article will 
refer only to the part played, or that may be played, by 
educated men in providing the capital which was at one time; 
supplied mostly by the professional usurer. While most 
co-operative societies aim at facilitating agricultural'' 
credit, some are non-agricultural and non-credit societies.. 
Educated men individually lend more freely to the latter 
than to the former class, and indeed a few societies are* 


composed of educated members. The idea of depositing 
in a bank is novel among the agricultural classes, and only; 
18 per cent, of the working capital of the agricultural* 
societies registered in all India consists of deposits. Though 
educated investors may lend to the primary societies, it is 
chiefly through the Central Banks that they seem to be*- 
providing capital to the agriculturists at present; and the* 
Maclagan Committee recommend that the primary agri¬ 
cultural societies should make no attempt to draw deposits, 
from an outside clientele which would naturally send itsi 
funds to Central Banks. Thanks to the machinery pro;’ 
* vided by Government, this kind of investment is quite*,: 
safe ; and whereas the Government provoked the wrath of\ t 
the educated investor when it proposed to restrict alienatioSS* 


of land by agriculturists, it has earned the gratitude .of:? 
the educated classes by starting the co-operative moveifieftfev 
and providing an outlet for safe and fairly remunerative 
investment of their funds. The loans and deposits jhejg^ 
; by the Central Banks—not to speak of the money inyeste^^ 
' in shares—amount at present to a crore and three-quart^^ 
and we are told that they are chiefly derived 
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fessional men, landowners of a medium status, and other 
sections of the middle classes/' Compared with the 
deposits held by Joint Stock Banks, which amount to 96 
, crores, the funds tapped by the co-operative movement 
are small, but already the question has been raised whether 
/the co-operative Central Banks may not some day compete 
with the Joint Stock Banks. Better luck to educated 
investors through both has yet to come. 

The period which witnessed the rise of the co-operative 
movement synchronised with a general outburst of the 
patriotic and philanthiopic sentiment in the land, and the 
idea of social service began to appeal to the imagination 
‘ of the educated classes. Besides the honorary organisers 
Who help the Registrar ot ( o-operative Credit Societies, 
.and who do not lake part in mgamsed social service' of any 
-other kind, educated men have begun to promote co opeia- 
tion by way of discharging the duties ot “ Servants of 
.India" and “Social Servants." As such they need not 

• 'txe money-lenders, but another offshoot of the same move¬ 
ment may take the shape of Debt Redemption Societies. 

\:Ji poor artisan or operative who wants to borrow from such 
.' a society need not become a member of it, but may approach 
' it just as he approaches a sackar : only he will obtain a 
Joan on much more favourable terms. The lenders, who 
",compose the society, take the same risks as the savkar, 

: they do not ask for better security, and would be content 
...with personal security in appropriate cases, but notwith¬ 
standing the risks, they supply loans at low rates of 
; interest as a matter of service to the poor. This movement 
‘ is still in its infancy, as the social service movement itself is, 
rand its. success and spread will no doubt depend upon the 

* number of self-sacrificing individuals who come forward 
‘,*to work amongst the poor. Experience seems to have 
; shown that the poor artisan or operative is, as a rule, honest 

\ / *•* \\t , «» 1 > v<i%* * ' ' • , • - X 
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and has no intention of cheating his creditor; • On the other 
hand, lie remains grateful to the benefactor who grants him 
cheap loans, and the percentage of ihe honest among the 
poor and the needy who work for their bread is sufficiently 
large to ensure the success of debt-redemption societies 
worked on the principle of social service. They may begin 
by helping to redeem the debts duo to usurious savkars, 
but if the benefit conferred by thorn should be permanent, 
they would have to lend to persons who have not yet 
become indebted. Money-lending social servants would not 
become unpopular . they may. on th«* other hand, relieve 
money-lending from the odium which has been attached 
to it in the past. 
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THE WHITE OLEANDER. 

(A MALAYAN STORY.) 

*' YV/HEN the white oleander blossoms Ah Moll will be a bride.' 1 ' 

W The saying had well-nigh passed into a proverb among 
the girls at the Chinese Refuge, for both contingencies in their 
i. opinion were so utterly unlikely. 

;•?* Ah Moh had been at the Refuge three years now, and always 
/ when her countrymen came to choose themselves wives, she was 
' passed over in favour of some brawny creature, who would have 
, made two of the slender shrinking girl, waiting helplessly at the 
/ Send of the long queue of excited females on inspection days. 

• , They made use of wiles, to which Ah Moh could never bring 
•herself to stoop, in order to attract the roving attention of a 
♦possible husband. 

* “ How handsome be is ! ” they would murmur, nodding 

;X-their sleek, well-oiled black heads, and some of the most venture* 

;■ some would take hold of the man's coat, and try to draw atten* 
,/tion to their own superabundant charms. 

' In Ah Moh’s opinion this was not playing the game. Site: 
always waited modestly with downcast eyes, and a slight pink 
■'.flush over-spreading the pale yellow of her skin—waited until 
now in utter hopelessness. 

The case of the white oleander was almost as bad. It was 
;'a ‘miserable specimen: dwarfed, with sere yellow leaves, which 
;l>(oe fojjfffi (gardener) had wished to destroy a long time ago, but 
“VAh Moh had begged to keep it, saying that though there were* 
•plenty of pink oleanders in the compound, white ones were rare., 
VAnd so,she had watched and cared for it, in spite of the ridicule: 
which had been heaped upon her, till at last her patience'had 
begu rewarded, and a tiny bud had struggled slowly to maturity*. 





Ah Moh knew now that he would come, the long-expected 
mate, and her heart beat nearly to suffocation under the blue 
cotton coat, as she was pushed and jostled into her usual plhce 
at the end of the row. 


'* It's Ah Moh’s turn to-dav,” screamed one fat girl, “ if 
anyone can be found to want such a puny little creature. She's 
waited long enough too.” 

Ah Moh heeded not their taunts—her thoughts were far 
away—and she hardly stirred when scveial of her companions 
were chosen and went away, casting triumphant glances behind 
them. 


He was nothing much to look at, the quiet elderly Chinaman 
who walked quickly down the line and stopped in front of Ah 
Moh, but the girl knew at once that he was to be trusted, and 
a delicious little thrill ran through her when he took her hand, 
and said, “ 1 will take this little one.” 

Of the subsequent proceedings—the packing ot her modest 
trousseau, the short marriage service at the Chinese Protectorate, 
and the embarkation on board a steamer bound for Port Swetten- 


ham (this last alone a novel and terrifying experience)—Ah Moh 
remembered very little ; she seemed wrapped in a rose-coloured 
haze, and no outward circumstances had power to move her. 1 
Her new husband, Ah Poon, was the owner of a shophouse 
in a small Malay village not lar from Kuala Lumpur. To Ah 
Moh, brought up on lines of the strictest economy, the place seemed 
•a palace. She. was never tired of arranging the wares to better 
advantage—the. quaint beaten silver Malay bowls, red-gold 
krosangs (brooches) and chains, and green jade ornaments,. in 
the dark dusty interior, and the piles of brightly-hued fruity 
golden bananas, grey-green custard apples, huge jaekfruit, and 
evil-smelling durians on the stall outside—for Ah Poon’s shop* 
being the only one, had a monopoly of every kind of goods, t</V-y 
Every day, like a dutiful wife. Ah Moh swept out the shop-’- 
house, prepared the *' chow "—a great bowl of rice set off. jhjr! 
pieces of dried fish—for herself and her spouse, attended to toe 
- wants of customers, chiefly Malay, and set out the little bowlis* 
of food in front of the ancestral tablets. ' 

The white oleander, which she had brought with her, drooped 
in a corner of the verandah, £ 
it anxiously < for an unspoken 


ia aay oy ciay. An moh watenea 
thought obsessed her-^if;;op|^i 
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would blossom once more, perhaps she would have a son to lay** 
. in Ah Poon's arms. 

A She burnt many paper prayers before the ancestral shrine, 
and when Ah Poon’s father died in far-off China she religiously 
* .helped him carry out all the rites for the dead, and stuck strips 
of white paper across the only picture and looking-glass in the 
house—to no purpose, the white oleander looked more sickly, 
than ever, and licr heart’s desire remained as unattainable. 

To have a son to worship at his shrine, and see that his 
spirit lacks ior nothing m the future life, is the whole duty of a 
Chinaman, and as the days passed by and her hope remained 
■ ■unfulfilled. Ah Moll silently wondered that her grave courteous 
‘husband did not revile her. His kindness only strengthened 
the chain whuh bound them together : she felt her whole soul 
,, going out to him in love and worship. 

Then the uncispectcd happened. 

The white oleander blossomed again, and with tears of 
thankfulness in her eves All Moli cradled her first-born son, quaint 
scrap of humanity that ho was, m hi r arms. 
i v . Ah Poon's delight knew no bounds, and it was evident as 

' time went on that the newcomer v\as in great danger of being 
spoiled. Nothing was too good lor him. He played with all 
’the most precious tlunes in the shop . was carried shoulder high 
..by his adoring lather, and iollowed his mother about her house¬ 
work like a little dug, dad m one cotton garment: his embryo 
pigtail, braided with red. Hopping up and down on his shaven 


crown. 

Ah Moh, when she looked at him, could hardly believe that. 
•tins wonderful thing was indeed Uiciis, and in her ignorant way 
she sought to thank the Giver, and dreaded lest by .any unforeseen 
chance their treasure be reft from them. 

f * ( i 

V ‘ 'Mother-love is strong, but the ties which bound Ah Moh 
$to her husband were stronger still. 

..One day the elder Ah Poon had gone alone into Kuala Lumpur 
; on business connected with the shop, intending to be home before 
j ;the .bifief Eastern twilight had fallen. 

y - y-v, IL was already several hours after sunset: still he did not , - 
come,- and Ah Moh wandered disconsolately about the shophouse, . 
her agitation betraying itself in every movement. Even the sight 
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pleasure. Once or twice she wandered out into the roadway, 
trying to pierce the impenetrable blackness of the moonles.* 
night. 

Kol turning from one of these excursions she paused in the 
verandah, and the light of the torch she cauied fell full on the. 
oleander, in blossom mire more. Absent-mindedly Ah Molt 1 
. picked the pure white brnl, and fastened it with the help of a gold 
pin into the tight knot of lu-r hair. 

A sound ol voices caught her car, and she paused to listen, 
to two Malays, who passed at that moment down the road. 

" Si pudang, sayest thou ? ” • 

" Yea, verily, he was seen on the Kuala Lumpur road, and' 
hath carried away an old frogtatelier as he was returning home, 
late two evenings ago.’' 

“ Pray Allah 1” rejoined the other piously, "that the orang 
pitfeh (white men) will come with their tire guns and rid us of the 
pest, for verily no man's Iite is safe, ” and so saying they 
passed on. 

The Malays hold their enemy, the tiger, in such dread that 
they will never willingly speak his name ; “ si pudang ’* (he of 
the hairy face) being the euphemistic title employed. 

The effect of this conversation on Ah Muh was electrical. 
Without a single backward glance at her sleeping boy or the 
little home where she had been so happy, she hobbled away in 
the direction of Kuala Lumpur as fast as lioi lightly bound feet 
in their embroidered shoos would let her. Nearly out of her 
mind with tear and anxiety, Ah Moh struggled bravely along; 
the one thought burning like fire in her brain being to warn her 
* husband. v 

Would she be in time ? , " 

Perhaps already he had been torn in pieces by thetiger,ahdi 
she would never sec his kind grave face again. . . 

A great sob shook her at the thought, and she shrank, bac)^ 
in terror when a flying-fox brushed past her in the darkaOsk' 
, .Mosquitoes stung her unmercifully, and her overwroughf 
ywas half maddened by the monotonous cry of the cicada' 

, and the clack-clack of the nightjar, which is like 

',\n i/-a c"’**? * -W* 

on ice, „ ^ j. /■.» 

Suddenly she stopped, warned by some instinct, (tt 

L'ii_x__ x__. n_j __ a '^3e ‘^>'1 IsHLULii 


but it was too late—two green lights flamed out of .th^itfgprjj 
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-and the tragedy was over before its victim well knew what had 
happened. 

Ah Moh’s pitiful epitaph duly appeared in the Malay 
‘ Mail —" A young Chinese woman was carried away by a tiger 
late last night at the tenth milestone on the Bukit Panjang road ; 
the tragedy being heightened by the fact that her husband was 
‘detained in Kuala Lumpur by the police in connection with a 
raid on a Chinese gaming-house. There can be little doubt that 
the young wife sacrificed her life in a vain attempt to find her 
•erring spouse." 


England. 


GWEN URADDELL. 
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THE SILVER LINK 

A SOCIO-RKLICIOUS STORY 


{Concluded from our laU mz<.\) . , 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tin: Eaklv C'aukuk. 

» , 

«C ALUTATION to thee, futliei,” said Itari. " How is dear 
mother ? ” 

" Hari, my own. ICveiybody is well. Jlow fates it’ with 
thee ? ” 

“ Admirably, f.illu r. I have got a h< allliy body and, thanks 
to Swamiji, a healthy mind as well.” 

“ Well, Hari, you will Iv going to school very shortly. May 
your career be worthy of vour fanulv and yom rountry ! But tell 
me one thin;*,, what is to be dom* with Swamiji 3 He has taken 
so much pains over you and taught you so well that it is nothing 
but iank ingratitude not lo help him. You know he is hard? 
pressed, but he will not accept a penny irom me." ,, \' l 

" Father, let tin* subject drop, for I h ive sounded hini oh 
affair long ago, and lit me assure you that even if the twh*pblte 
walk half way to meet e.uh other, Swamiji will,not accept 
anything. He hiiid to me once • “ Can 1 barter my ohttSdfehAj 
for a handful of silver i f (.Minot accept anything for 
•you, for you know it it> a sailed duly, and if you tread the 
path of virtue I shall cousidei my>elf amply paid.” ' f' 

"So be it,” said the fatlur, "and may the tlirco jhftiijfipepl 
.and thirty-three million god 1 - uat«h over him and 
my boy. Go with a dean conscience and come back: : wiih s ^M 

equally untarnished one.” 

' 
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* I '*'■* 'ji’V** p /V> * * * •* , * 1 . 

„ ; ' <f Talking of clean conscience, father, may I remove a load 

from my mind ? Piyari, you know, arid I- ” 

'/.i• I understand, my boy, and I shall be happy to own her as 
■ mine, but all in good time, if ten years hence you come to me 

• .‘for permission, you shall have it from inv heart.” 

In good time and under propitious stars, Hari was sent 
to the neighbouring station of Almora to prosecute his studies. 

' Rama was advised by some to have his son admitted in the mis¬ 
sionary institution there, bm lie did not .it all approve of the 
‘suggestion for reasons ui hi* own, and sent Han to the Government 
; school! The boy started Ins academical < arcer under very 
favourable auspices and, as \\il» be seen, lie succeeded well in it. 

. Hari was always the pet of Hie d.os and lus rural training 
'•Very soon made him a sportsman as w< 11. He was as alert in the 
i\ class-room as in tin* pHvgiound. It so happened that C handan’s 
ysonj Gangoli. ivas in tin* middle «lass, when Hari joined 
/the lower class. But ll.m had an umisually good training and 
so in no time lie came up to G.mgoli’s (lass. As f 1 heir fathers 
"..were friends, these two also betaine last frieneb .Now, G.uigoli 

1 A . 4 ’ 

\ was not shaip in lus studies, though a good sportsman, and was 

\ given to putting on foppish airs, llan was ol a very simple 

.nature; plain living and high thinking—that was what he had 

y learnt from Swamijh The good point about Hart was that he 

v ilever missed his class lectures, so lie remained the lavomite of his 

?! masters, while Gangoli was not thought so well ol. Slow and 

silent as the ocean marches on its course, so do the days of one’s 

life glide away, and veiy soon the time came when (lari was in 

; the Matriculation Hass. Jhre he had to make a choiic between 

/'•SQhool-leaving and Mafrn illation, and hr wisely decided on the* 

latter course, so that In* had to leave the G<>\eminent school and 
1 ° #*’ 9 . 

. jpin the local vnissionar\ institution. It is nnfoilunate that 
;• Government creates oiilv those institutions which turn out 
■' ^clerks. This stunts the growth of tniml and brings 

"■'discontentment. But ihe Governments action is not wholly 
. ^njpstifiablc, particularly when it sees that huge investments,, 
^forghigher education are sad failures. Men with university • 
^jq^&ielions, with but few exceptions, go in for clerkships—a kind 
a^flBvprk that can be carried out with satisfaction by 
'/fjflPb who have had the smattering ot the three R’s. There is no 
in India and everybody who is anybody goes in 
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for Government service. The Go vein men! ran not employ all, 
of them, with the result that then. is discontentment. ^Indians 
ate themselves to blame for this tmlni uinate stale ol affairs.' 

Like the proverbial boll from tin* blue, 1 lari got through his.- 
Matriculation examination .11 the \ei\ lirsi attempt. Before : 
proceeding for bis lumber edm ation lie i\. ut to In*-, village. There 
lie found the air sunhargid with inlu-Mir. Kampta was bent, 
on ruining his lamilv. It their wa-» an\bod\ ei the village, ' 
who eulogised K.ouptu, that was Ra, Baliadu.. I his-intimacy; 
did not please Han, though in In. h* ut oi lu aits lm could 
hardly avuibr anv leason bn his iv^-ninu'in 

Piyan was cny and ehivitul Han paid hn inspects to her, 
as he mocj.mglv u-,rd to bam his\isits I hit lm lound that his 
visits, though a sour* e ol pleasure to Pi\an, w« i<‘ not w«.hom« to 
Piyari’s parents. Han h.ul to go to a t olU-ge fai oil, and there 
was very ht 1 ie t banco of his (ommg ba< J. to the \ illago tor \ ears, as 
his parents were mine foiest ottming pi as ns ; so In took a loving 
leave of Swonnp and otlieis Gangoli did not get thinngb tho 
school-leaving examination, so he beiaim* .» pi oh s.siona! sports¬ 
man. He used to while away his time in playing games. As he grew 
-older, he contracted the fast habits ol bis tatlim and so vi ry soon 
brought bis educational care* i to a raih.ei unsin cessful close. 
Now Gangoli happened to be the onlv man in the iilv near the 
Milage who was in tom h with Han, and Han had told his 
chum his dream, as h< i ailed his love lor Pisan. Kampta knew 
all this and, .is he was pattnul.ir that the i.-polls of his actions, 
should not reach J lari at present, tie, hk< a wih man, feigned.- 
friendship for tiaiigoli, and < .atigoli, being a man ol weak princi¬ 
ples, tell into tbe snare. ‘ / \/ 

Although Kampta had tluee \n\es aiieadv he had conceived’',, 
a passion foi Pi\.m, lor was not Ihvan m ai mg h«-r seventh' year/; 
old enough to be a bnde acrorilmg to the lehgious books i /IJiCFfy 
were many teason-, that actuated Kampta to tix his choice on hei^j? 
. First and foremost was Han’s humiliation, and second. :p !y#i 
1 was a good girl, a rustic daisy of exceptional charms. ,' ,/ 
Kampta knew that he had only to make the offer and 
tance must follow, h'>r Raj Bahadur dmc not oppose his* xtgjjBgE*~ 
he was settled in his village. Men ol K.unpta’s type are 110 $° 

1 in this country, cowards in and out. 1 hey would verily 
kicks, when outside their groove, but within their own ■ 
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pose as the leads of all they survey. Kamptamade the offer and 
Raj Bahadur accepted it. 

'■ The heroine of the life-drama was not even consulted. To be 


married to a man old enough to bo her father is a curse indeed, 
but it is the current coin in the realm of Indian matrimony. News 
of this never reached Hari. lie was weaving his own web and 
building castles in the air. while Ins heait was being silently and 
steadily crushed bv Kampta. Gungoli, like a sneak, kept his 
mouth stmt on this subject. Swannji knew of all these under¬ 
hand tactics, bnt he was powerless to oppose them, for who can 
beard the lord ot the village ? And ol lourse Swamiji did not 
think fit to wiite to Hari as it would have spoiled his career and 
done no good 

So time rolled on and soon Pi\.ui ln.raim* Ku nipt as wife at 
the age of sweet seven , seven and scwiib-en just the same 
thing in the matrimonial code of India, though different in the 
Shakesporian code. 

Hari w r as in his third college yeui when tin-, news reached 
him. He was rooted to the npot. and think as much as 
<Ue might, he <oulcl not grasp the truth that Piyari was 
^another man’s wile, and that too ol Kampia’s. Misfor- 
- tunes never come singly. V< ry soon the tragic news of 
■ ti.c death of his dear mother «aim*, and he had to 
hurry home, lie (omul his lather also in the last stage. The 
: ascetic mode ol living was uol suited to Ins constitution, whatever 
f it may have done ten his soul. But this last stroke ol misfortune 
" -did not disturb his pea< e and he c omlorted Hari by saying, “ Why 
. do you make such a fuss ? 'J here is nothing to fret about. She 
; was my wife and clearly ! loved her. True to me she was. Her 
, time had come and thou was nothing that could prevent her going, 

., \pu know that math i indestnutible, and \ T ou know* also that 
; birth is followed by death, and that which is born must die. 
Peath is only the negation ol lde. eessation ol all the vital forces. 


h;bu3t it does not follow it tan this that death implies destruction. 
;!;:&hp;is dead, you say ; 1 say she lives. It may be a delusion 
'^only, and it is hard to solve this problem from a purely material 
:$$K>mt of yiew, but I have done it to some extent. Now from the 


^Spiritual point of view, I can make it still clearer to 55011. The „ 
‘^dentists.have dissected the organisms and have tried to explain^ 
; .vital force that keeps the body going, and have failed; - 
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completely because they tried to give a one-sided explanation, 
keeping the spiritual side apart. In living things there is an 
invisible,divine power bevoml disunion, and it is this thing that 
keeps the system going. It is lem by the Almighty (and not 
even the almighty dollars can buy it) hit a definite period and when 
its course 1 -, nm il is taken bmk and put to other use. This 
divine powei is known by various nanus, «lue! among which is 
S>ul: Tt is the “ I " n. “ you.” As long as there is this*' 
I,” so long t \erythmg lemam hut s >.m a »it is gone, every¬ 
thing must <eas<*. 'l lns L-. spiritual philosophy and blessed arc’ 
they who have mu-Aired it As long as tlnse was tins M l ” in 
that clay, -'lie was :ny wile and \our mother, hut a-. soon as that * 
"* T " lied, she be-.ame .1 help ol Jin! , nothing to veil and noth¬ 
ing to me. Her course \va > run and her a* non*, a*e heie to guide 
us. Those actions, tlte product ot the ne\vr-< e isiug evolution of 
“ f," are ours and nrav you profit by them ! " Han wondered at 
his fathei’s wisdom vhuh he attributed to lus hte of meditation. 
Very soon Kama iolloved Ins wife, and the “ l ” in both mingled 
in one, so al least tin* village people said, and it may have been 
true, tor the truly gnat are never horn twice. They attain 
Nirvana in one life-cycle. I Lin was latheiless and motherless 
within a few days. I he priests squeezed money out of Hart to 
their till, and then abandoned him to lie. late Swami stood by 
ilari and told him many things, but I Ian did not giasp them, 
and Swaini knew lli.it these misfortunes had not taught llari the 
right lesson ; instead, tlv-v had made him bitter and obdurate, 

“ Go and join the collegt , I lari.” said Swann. , 

“ I have done u'hii il, Sir,” 

“ For shame, Han. Fern name and wealth. Do not sink 1 . 

low." ■ r ; 

* * * 

" For wliuiii, for whom. Sit ?” exclaim* '1 fFin, as tears tfelfed;'. 
•up in flic eyes. * 1 • ' 

Swami shrank back , he knew the misloitunes' that had'*' 
fallen to his lot. Tie knew that though turn* would lessen thtf.griejL, 
of his parents’ loss, it would augment hi-> sorrow for Piyari'a|jpis, 7 ('} 1 " 
"Go home. llari, we shall discuss the matter later."' /A-dySjs 
" Home you say, Sir, l have none, and there shall be 
this village where that satan Kampta reigns. Lord, how 
he is. Is it that Wrong shall triumph over right, iniquityWpferif 
good acts, that this world has been created ? If victory 
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attained thus, w liy did you. Sir, give me a wrong lesson ? Look. 

• at (iaugoli, how lie deceived me and \iolated my trust, blit stilt 
he is happy and the Divine tod has f.illeii lightly «jii his head while 
it bn-* «'*mj»h-h , lv l'iok<*u me.'’ 

‘ K’lgiit \«ii .ue, ll.ui, it li.h broken \un but not bent you, 

• while it it.es bent them and soon lhe\ will be broken. Like 
.ccmeuied things rlu-v aw weak and brill le, and the first wind 
will rad them adult. Mind, the le ,,un that I taught you was the 
one whuh your patents had im ideated m \nu, and thev were far 
better people than Kampl.t and < .augoli. Remmibi r the ways of 
Providence are ina ratable What is m stoic tor them, no one 
knows.” Han reiraicel Iik steps tow in Is R.q Bahadur's house. 
Raj Haliadur was not tin vine to him now. I i«eie was a time 
when Rama savt (l hi-, honom and did wlul one would not have 

'■ done even for his own lle-.li and blood, hut ihen that time wa- 
gone. He was now Ihelatlei ol Kampia’s wile, and, nit'icover, 
misfortune hnddedl hai ui\ with Han. 

” rjldutation to thee, R.q l’.ahadiu < an I see 1’ivau y ” 
‘/]\ay, 11.m, she i-, auolheis wih- Om ohgmn foibids 
it,/ came the < nil iepj\ A mil ol .even iml to he seen bv tin 
^friend ol her < luhlhood i What a stiange < uslom t \ wild tivnzy 
took hold o I llaii lb* mu.i leave the ullage at one c. He must 

• bid it an eternal tan will As he emerged Irom Hit' house, he 
came at ross (laugo h and Kauipta gom; m H.ingob shrank back 

■'from f lari’s look, but Kimpta was a deul incarnate.. It there 
-Was anything that gave him pleasun . it was to toitme others. 

. “ How do you do, llan ? You know tiaiigoli. We have come 
•to'while away our time with I’u.m What do you say ^ Are 
you coming in ? ” 

“Fie on thee, vile dog!” shouted Han, and like a puppy 
Kampia banged the door and fiom there he shouted that he would 
a take the law in his own hands and would have the. blood squeezed 
./.out,of his body. Huii knew that lie was capable of doing this ; a 
few, tepees to his hired ruthans and c ut-lhroats would accomplish 
c^n-eat. llari disposed ot his belongings and converted 
, i cye&ib|ng into cash As his lather was a man of means, he had, 
plenty,Of money. After bidding good-bye to Swamiji, he bade 
farewell to his village. Swami did not raise any objection. Ho 
, /revised that it was best for llari to leave the village. As to his 
Vpl[fnsHye.>did not tell anything to Swami, only,promising him tt> 
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come five years hence to see him. This was enough for, Swanii, 
and he gave liim his blessing. One look, and one look alone, at 
the house that was his so long, and another look at the house 
where his love, was buried* - Pi van’s house—and with bended 
forehead he bade farewell to the village ilia 1 sheltered him so long. 


( HAP IT. U V. 

\mi.kh a. 

II m w»nd« red .1 It w month, lieu .:ud iIumv in India, but the ’ 
wandering did not give lum the nnu h-iiv < ded peace. While, at 
Bombay he i ume ,u loss .tii Ameiiian gentleiii.in. Mr. thalmer ; 
they wire both staying at the laj. At fust Mi. ( halmei did not 
lake noluvof 11.iti and kept him .it a distant e, because he happened 
lobe an Indian. But when Mr. Oialmei saw' that lu was a man 
of independent means, the i oloi pn indue abated a little, lu 
Mi OiaiinerA sonety he veiy soon learnt to drink. It was just , 
to kill grief at lust, hut by and by it became a necessity. The 
West is not \eiy parln ulai .s to wane ; the (.lunatic couchtious are • 
such that it does nol d<> nun h huim tlure. lmt in the Kast, with 
its tropical olunule, it is jjomui Misl«>rtune and grief made Hari 
one of the fast set. Mi ( halnicr. win n lie .aw the change, was 
greatly aif««ted. He nevei knew that the change would be for 
the w T or.e. Hu- constant awn i.ition with Mr. Omlmer and the* 
continual talk about Mr. I'halmcr’s birthplace made Hari eager 
to sec the Land of Freedom. He had the neressaiy cash with, - 
him, and then: was nobody whose permission he had to obtain., ' 
When bidding adieu to lus mother country, he reflected on life' 
decision, but the softer elements were kept bat k by one outstanding 
feature, Karnpta’s face. He had letteis of m<induction frora'M^.i 
Chalmer which stood him in good stead whim he landed, but haiving'. 
nothing to do and with plenty of <ash in Ins possession |ie spo^-.g-: 
made a number of filends tin re. He found life drifting srooojbldjj^*,' 
and the society m wim h he moved was < bin ming indeed; Hol<$jmi, 
the art of gambling and lost heavily He very soon 
disagreeable and highly unpleasant tendency of his 
account diminishing. Very soon his fi lends found 
reputed wealth was only a hoax and Hmi the amount , 

his possesion was veiy small, so one and all began* tpAwSbie.;, 

. , , ■ ;* IV} vs ■ 
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' him. This was a hint to Hari that his influence was gone and 
that he must nvike a dignified exit. He thought that the best 
time for making ins exit was Ihe present, as he had a little money 
still left. lit would try his fortune elsewhere. To seek a fortune 
when net in possrsuoti of money, to be thrown without any 
resources in a fumgn country, was something to be shuddered 
at. But Hari was brave. lie lelt the place that very 
night lor the interior anil began to mend himself. lie 
realised, though not too late, that the way to fortune 
was slow and that peace whn h he so vainly sought in 
wrong c pi {triers was the remit of inspiration from within. He 
saw that the past few months had made a wrn k of him. With 
resolute will In* del<-nmn« d to get ml of tie* vices and to assimilate 
, the good points of tin- West. If there was any tendency to go 
to the wrong path, the thought of Pn\ni was sufficient to give him 
the required stiengih. fie vwndf-ud why during these months 
.of dissipation he never thought of her. The veiy thought of her 
then used to smite him heavily -a lair name, an angelic soul, 
not to be polluted !>v a foul-lipped diunkard’s thoughts And tin- 
humiliation that he i onsotpieutly exp-iu-oa d made him forgot 
her by and by. But now he le.uld tlnnk ot her and weave his won 
round her. This gave him stu-ngth to tight out his struggle 
manfully. Han starkd bv fust keeping a booth, and in time 
became a leading genn :d m*-K hatit. fwo years of honest industry 
made him a man in the stm te A si use of the woid. Business was 
in his blood : he had inherited it irom Ins foil-fathers. He 
doubled his stocks and shares, and lm k favoured him. He very 
soon became a rich man. It was the beginning of the fifth year 
at the completion of which he had promised tu be in his village. 

, He thought of writing to Sw tmi ji, and he did so. His business was 
progressing by leaps and bounds, and nobody knew to what 
heights it might reach. Bui a month alter, a letter from Swamiji 
. dispelled his dream. One and only one line east a spell round him 
, and left liim inert and inactive. Hari, who controlled such a vast .' 
concern, was unable to control himself. That line went through , 
:'his«he&rt like a red-hot iron bar: “ Kampta died a year ago. ' 
Piyafi is a;goddess. All her belongings are m Gangoli’s hands, who 
, - is here: v 

k ' [ / Kampta to have died and left a child-widow with a name that 

* the lowest among the Pariahs would have scorned to own and' 

•T* 'fstWwtf - \. • k . a..,-' 
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without a penny to call her own. Gangnli must be 1 roubling 
her. Chandan must have financed him. These were the thoughts 
that plagued him during the journey Imnic. Good God. whot are 
these silver pierce if they cannot help one who was the light of his 
eyes, too sarrerl to be u\\ time. but an an,.,. I of Heaven to him ! 
instances like these <ue not i-;re in ihe Hast. Men may marry 
as many times as tiny like, though they may not have enough to 
keep their body and soul logethoi. I hey may marry if they chooso 
e\en id their deathbed, but women many orem ami that even at 


the., tender age ol seven 

Hart sold his ccnr.-rn and < aught ihe »’•:-a mail and in due 
time reached the vdl ige Hut what i a icy*! The very 
buildings appeared to b«* mnflled in moinnlid euloms. 


What a contrast from the village o I hm childhood ! 

Sweet and sad memories dimmed Ids eyesight ; and when 
he wiped away tiie te,*rs* lie saw Swamiji before him. 


i t 

1 t 


i'HAPTKR V!. 

Ham;. 

“ Swamiji. Pranam ” 

"Blessings on thee, l!ari, my so>; Hov' lares it with 
thee ? ” 

Veiy well, but hov aie the others v ’’ 

Others ? Ob yes, Piyari is m a bad way. 3’ut rest, and 
to-morrow T shall tell you all.*’ 

" Rest while she suffers 7 N.», I shall i.ile lur troubles c#Tt r 
my shouldt rs.” 

Now Swamiji did not know what a snug little fortune Hart , 
had made by hi., own exeilions lie thought that he had squan¬ 
dered what he had and was possessed of little ' k . , v ; “ 

“ Hari, everything in good time. Do not bo in a hurry. You,' 
can do it to-morrow.” ’ "t* 

“ No, Sir. Now or m wr." "* ” 

“ Then go to Gangoh, for l have not the heart to.&cll yoti alt. J [ 
The blow that it will cause you deters me trom telling it.* r " ij 
This brought his heart-beatings to a standstill: what if 
oe no more r • r ; ;> *,?;.[! 

** Does she live ? ” he softly whispered,, not trufetingHo \ 
his voice that must betray his acute suspense. ' 
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“ Yes, she li\es, bat you cannot see her now.” 

She lives, she breathes, that was more than he could swallow. 

■ He thanked (led for attending him this consolation. 

He ran to Karnpta’s house where Gunge >li was having a merry 
bout. Since Karnpta’s death he had moved to that place. As 
soon as he saw 1 Lai 1 , he turned pah* and thought he was a ghost 
sprung fiom the umierwoild 

“ Gangoh, giv. in- live* minute., ’ Han said calmly. 

This brought Gan'mli to Ins srnses .md he realised then 
that Ilaii was a? tuallv st.utdmg befme lnm. Like a double-faced 
fellow he extended Jus h.uul .iiulsml, “How do you do, ft lend ? 

11 is a long tine> Ih.o 1.“ 

■“Curse your sopnislrv. liaugoii Givi me live minutes’ 

' ‘just how and Hop he itmg about llu- bush <u else it will go hard 
'with you.” 

V Ay, five minutes, frit ml, \.m mii have five d«*.\s. I am 
pleased to.” 

“ But J am ne.t heie l<> phase \uii m the middle ol the nigliL, 
Tell me what you imve to mv ah-mt 1’iyan 
. , “.Old love, but this lime it goes haul with you. Hu will be 
ihy mistress soon, d noboeh bids higl>« r.“ 

“Take* this tor yur nail tongue ami consider the t pied ion 
‘ of money afterwards ’ A dull ihud and Gangoh rolled over. 

Tins was all that ILiunmlddo lh.it night towards lifting 
the load off RiyatiV mind lb* < ur.cd hi-. temper, but then one 
- could hardly stand that insult. 

''■'.Next morning Raj 11a had in eome to see I lari, llari asked 
his permission to see* Rivari. 

. “ That cannot be. She is a widow. Custom does not permit 
it.” 

• \ ■ “And what about Gaugoli ? Custom flies before money.” 

Well, wc are in Ins clubber. He can make us» 
spm.”' : 

. • “ Raj Bahadur, tell me one* thing and tell it honestly. Is it 
better to b(f*a mistress or to be* a wile, proud mother of her would- 
be children.” 

|Such a clear question, I lari. What have you taken me 
» for??. A fool, I daresay.” 

* * “ i( Yes, for a calculating fool who always begins at the wrong 1 „ 

chd.,;;^You> sire more, you are a selfish beast. What in God’s. 

Sfo, . • 
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name did yon mean by breaking two loving hearts, and that 
even for a knave and a coward ? ” 

Speak not evil of the deed,' pul in Swamiji. 

P.udon. Now, Raj Ikihedui, what objection have you in 
giving Piyjii to me ? 1 promise to take her a*, inv wi/e and the 
past shall lx a sealed hook between u>, You know i can marry 
her and yet remain a Hindu ’ 

“ Ye-, 1 know it, II,ui, but ->m •• .<m-tv n >t peimit it/' 

“ Yom soi'i* ty permit-, an .dh on between a ^oulli of seventy 
and a woman of see v \ur ->(■.m tit, you'll <•! .evenly is called 
away to rendei tin an omit ol he, Ute and the woman of seven 
remains to pray bn his soul who gave hei tin-, mwious position. 
The sole duty ol that woman oj see-n i-> to do pum, disds, road 
religious liter iltue .mil bagel luvvli m Imn and m Hod. 
Fortunately they do that, but untoi f imab ly, other i egret table 
consequences follow. bools a- ym aie, lei not omimon sense 
desert you. Do \oii Hunk Nature obey-. \oiii » u.dom and will 
deviate fiomiU path in debit me to the .uhiliar\ iodes of cater¬ 
pillars like Raj I’ahudm* and nth'-is ' t hild widows should be 
remained if «,o< iet\ l- to !>e im.ed (mm the do): abyss into 
which it lias tailen h mu, tin to is no n-osou to tatse a hue and 
cry when :m\ el tiiem goasttav. 

“ Sil-uiet Han,” said Swann. “ You me Inside the mark. 
Please ask K.ij Bahadur the raus< of his eonme;, toi men like him 
do not take siirli tumble untie' essanlv,’* said Swami. 

<l Pardon again, Raj Baluukn. What do I owe this honour,! 
to?” k 

“ H.iri, the regiett.ible imidonf last nigdit has been the ipv 
doing ot us. We are leaving the village to-day without a penny-, 
to call oui own, sinee all that wc have belongs to ( iangoh, for whajt 
r. wc had we lent to Ivampta long, long ago. Han't you do something* 
To stay this rum 0 " *«•/,’ 

Buy him,” said [lari. ' , 

flow? He demands littcen thousand rupees cash down,;','' 
Raj Bahadur, please excuse this digression," I carutpt; 
call you my father, but tan you permit me to call Piyari my 
' When she becomes my sister, tin re is nothing to dread. 

*,, thoughts can lingei in mv mind then. Surely, you can trust 
“ But what about OangoJi ? ” 

. ,vt ; ; ■“ fjuy him, and here is the money.’* 


it 

« 

it 
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Kaj Bahadur was dumbfounded. " Who would have thought 
of this/' he repeated to himself, but Swami knew the lad that he 
had himself brought up. The transaction was successfully 
settled, (iangoh* scoied seven thousand rupees profit, and money 
to him was more desirable lhan Piyan Raj Bahadur thought to 
himself that money had made Piyari Karnpla’s wife and if it now 
made her Hari s sister, well, there was no harm ! 

For Han it was imnuten.il if he had given his all—for docs 
it not give her joy ? Next day lie saw his sister Piyari. It was 
a sad meeting, nevertheless it al'fet ted him ch oply. 

*" Brother, \on have done much for nu-.aud I gave vou noth¬ 
ing but misery." 

“ Speak not like that, Piyari, 1m all iliat \ have is yours. 1 ' 

“ Brotliei, it is not so. You have saved my honour, it is 
more than 1 deserved The jnopeity that is now fi*‘C, and which 
by your kindness belongs lo me, is yours lx (ore (iod and man ” 

" But not so before the law, aster." 

" It shall be hehne the law m«>ji ’’ 


"Think you, sister, I shall .m<-pt tied atenised property, 
the property that ruined two minx rut lives ? There are curses 
on it. What was Kampla but a lump di mou ? " 

' "Silence, not a word mou,” .uignly intoiruptod Piyari, 
.and then exclaimed weeping “ Oh t to think of \otir reviling 
my husband ! The woihl s.t\s he ,•> dead, but he lives since I live 
’for him. Why do vou hurt me v lb* was and is my all-in-all.” 
u ffnrt yon ? I am so soriy.’ met Idy jnit in Han. 
f- For the hist time m Ins life is saw what a hold the husband 
exercises on the mind of an Indian woman What had Piyari to 
f hank Kampla for ? A lift' of pain and si udied oblivion, but he was 
her husband. India has lost everything, h»r Janie and glory, but if 
there is anything of which six* tan still boast, it is her women. 
Indian women have kept tlu ir liouom untarnished even in their fall. 

■ , The pained expression on 1 lari’s f.u did not please Piyari. 4 ' 

She thought that her words had lnut him much, so she said, 
"Excuse me, brother, but 1 can't hear my husband called unplea¬ 
sant names. He is more to me than all the gods in the universe.” . 

A " But, surely, I can’t accept his property.” 

*: " Neither can 1, brother, since it has been purchased by 


;your juouey.. 




-?$5o my. money is nothing 

. *iiH? ^SPJw. *»« A »* */ * f • 


to you,’ 
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" Nothing.'* 

“ And my love.** 

” Everything, brother.” 

Hari came home and thought over the matter, but very 
soon noted a silvei lining m the dark distant cloud. 

" Swamiji, how goes it with the school ? ” 

“So, so; hard pirssed." . , *. 

w Swamiji, I ash a fjvoui of von and hope it will be my last. 
Will you grant it , 

“ Everything that I liave is youis. Han. Theie is none other 
to claim it.” 

“ It is not that, Suami|i. 1 have awe-h, and desire it to be 
carried out before 1 die.” 

“ If it is for me, then i < anno! grant it,” 

” It is not for \ou ” 

” Then l will carry il out.” 

“ Piyari and 1 bequeath Kamptu's piupeitv to the school. * 
You work it up. Do not saj no. It will hunk my heart. 1 shall 
retire from the world and pass my days in communion with Him. 

1 have no wish to livi, since 1 have nothing to live for.** 

“ It is a noble wish woitliv of your family and worthy of your 
teaching, but do not lake it amiss il I open my heart to you. You t 
say you have nothing to live lor; you aic den ived. What is 
the mission ol hie to h av< tin woihl in a better condition than 
it was when )oii entered it? And what have you done lor it ? 

I never bdiexe m o Lmng Irum the world It H an old custom 
and ii ought to ha\e died a natui.il death long ago. By that 
old pi notice you sa\e your own soul and at the best it is^sdfish 
motive, but by your active life you c.m sriv« many souls'. Whielv 
is better ? Amass wealth, spend it lavishly on eha ritabic institu-^ 
lions like schools and hospitals W»m k tliem up properly a®id.ri$o; s 
higher .aid higher, till you be j paif ot linn by practising universal-,, 
sympathy. J)o not ( ontine yom good acts to your comirtuipity 
alone, do good to the men oi othei <reeds and countries. 1, " This 
will unite India which is at present sadly divided.’ Unif0i^ 
men of your community first, then try to unite the two' 
the Indian Nation Hindus and Muhammadans. Surely,’* SUchC 
an ideal is worth living for. No one can accomplish this 
cycle of life, but you can leave footprints behind 
.’.to follow in your wake.” " ‘ ^ 
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'"Give me stre ngth, O, God/' fervently exclaimed Had, 
" and 1 will do mv besl/* , j 

“ Ask for '.tiength from within, llnii,” and so saying, Swamiji 
went a wav. 

Ilari then teahsed the lval signilieanre ol life, and then and 
there Swore to do his level best lor his (oimlrvmen. 

tUt *!» •** 

<,» 

Several veais have elapsed >im e the above event. 

Swaniiji is al the lu ad ol a flemishing school. 'I'hc number 

oil the roll lias risen. He re is a git Is’ s< hool as well started by 

Piyari, liari is a <|uablud medical man at tlu head of his own 

central hospital, and luamhis luv< hum opened in the interior 

of the count rv. 

. 

.A “ lying-m ” hospiial has also been opened and Piyari 
has offered her sciMos. 'Iliousnnds ol peisons tlock to these 
institutions and find rebel and go away blessing Haii-Pu.tri (tile 
beloved of God), flu u jonil name-an* m the mouths ol **virybody. 

Gangoli one day nude .oine base insinuations about their 
intimate relation- to Ins companions. 

“ Whrtt of that/’ on<- el tin m -.aid, “What have they 
done, and wlutt have we ? ” 

. ‘‘‘Hell tor ib, and he.iven lor them.” quoth another. 

'‘•Let us volunteer ouiselvi s, ! hev need woiheiv..” suggested 
a third- Gangoli w.is kc. n on finding *>ut this intimacy and no 
better opportunity umld he get than tin-. So they all worked 
under Hari-Piyan and withm a h-rtnmht Gangoli found out the 
truth.It was a pmdv mmu!v Io\«\ based on the union of souls. 
The tw6 souls Inal in mu-on, anil tin’s knovvlidge had such a 
chastening influence on Gangoli that one dav he threw himsell 
at Piyari’s fei*t. ” Mothei tiiv pardon,” he sobbed. 

./‘Rise, my brother,” -.aid she, with teats in her e\os. Hari 
'was there. He saw the scene, and tears flowed trom his eyes. 
They were tears of joy, the t mb. uni-mess of haviug wrested 
a soul from Satan. Swamiji i.um. in by chance and showered 
lhs\hlessings on all. 

. Could, .marriage, as it is understood, have done all this ? 
.’NcNri. It is the true marriage, the marriage of souls wedded into 
ohe by ” The Silver Link. ’ ’ ‘ 


; i ". 
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iTHE END] 
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The outstanding e\ont oi last momli was til#? ffill of 
Er/erum. The smitegy nt the (iraiul Duke 
The War Nicholas lias been much eppiociated by the 
Allies, bul the fates were against him in 
Poland and the Baltic Province, when he was transferred 
to the southern command. He lias once more distin¬ 
guished himself, and the victory is expected io have far- 
reaching consequences w the southern theatieof the war. 
Turkey had been so disheartened that the pro-Entente 
party was apparently gaining many influential friends, 
including the lien apparent, who was in anger ift despair 
assassinated bv the pro-Hermans. If the events in the 1 
Balkans brought some comfort to the Turks, that has been 
neutralised by the defeat in Asia Minor. What will happen 
in Salonika and Mbauia, in Hnvce and in Egypt, is 
difficult to surmise. One immediate ehe* i of the Russian 
victory will i)eihap» be that il will bring some rcjictto/ 
the Indian and British troop-, in Mesopotamia, where* 
Turkish ivinfoicoments had l<»i home time imjxide&tfteiy: 
progress and increased their difficulties. y'y;*£y;‘ 

The issue ot the \v«n will U'*i depend oi) the,. fate, 0f>'. 

■ Servia, Montenegro or I wike; . not even on the CQixr$&'$£’y 
/ events in western end northern Russia as long 
.Allies on the Western iroul me able steadily tp Al£*plt<p|£ f 
. their position, and the ••dorts of the enemy art? 

- * concentrated on this front. The capture of a fety 
yards of trenches is in itseli not of f . much 
Nevertheless, it seems to show the 
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offensive and the power of his artillery—we have not yet 
heard of any fresh invention in the art of confounding the 
adversary after the use of liquid fire and poisonous gases, 
the very accounts of which filled the world with horror at 
one time. We seem to be approaching a critical time, for 
the more acute the economic distiess in the enemy’s 
country, the more desperate must be his attempts to bring 
the war to a speedy fennination. Though time has always 
been on the side ol tin 1 Allies, yet when a single Power has 
to spend live millions sterling a day. and when the 
financial drain lias already hum so serious that, according 
to Mr. Asquith, the nation will take a generation to recover 
from its effects, the wealthiest nation must feel sympathy 
with “Norman Angelism’’ and exclaim that il war is 
long, the purse is short. Both in Germany and m England 
the commercial leaders have begun lo discuss how trade 
may be Ijostored and the effects ni the exhausting drain may 
be got over as quickly as possible ait»*r the war. In India 
the' Chambers ol Commerce are considering the subject, 
and in Trance, Russia, and Italy, and in every country 
which the war is impoverishing, the same vital problem 
must be engaging the attention ol the commercial classes. 
But at present only one cry is heard above all others— 
more men, more munitions ! The parties are so well 
.matched and their reputation and their interests, perhaps 
/.for generations to come, are so deeply at stake that no 
/tine can surmise when the colossal gamble must end. The 
.submarine Activity of the enemy was not quite so much 
•m^Vi'dence last month as it was in January. However, 
. Aqiite' 'discussions took place over the international law 
T^abifig to the capture of enemy ships by “ tramps ” fitted 
ottt/.frorn neutral ports, the aiming of merchantmen, and 
th^ $b]TO£doing of them without notice. Sweden appears 
/■jib beimtated by the blockade of Germany, and President 
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Wilson was so much alarmed by the tone of some of th< v 
despatches lit,* had received from different Governments 
that ho warned his nation against a complacent confidence 
in keeping away from the whirlpool. The policy of 
destroying innocent lives by bombs dropped fiom the air 
and destroying buildings and ships m harbour through 
incendiarism continues to be iollowed by the enemy and 
his friends. The Parliament I biddings were sol on fire 
in Canada, and Zeppelin raids destroyed some lives in 
England. 


Tin*: British, nation is exhorted to practise economy, 
and the Government will set tin* example. 

Revenue* The (io\eminent m India will have to fallow 
suit, and shears are already being applied in 
all direction.-.. The bulk oi tin* people here are so frugal 
that it would be heartless to tell them to Iw more 
economical and save money to lend it to Government that 
is a kind of patriotic servin' which a comparatively small 
percentage of the population can render. While the 
war swells the expenditure, it also adversely affects 
the revenue, and it appears from the Travancore. 
Bewails address to the Popular Assembly of tha: 
State last month that the Native Slates share in the 
general misfortune, the maritime States more than those 
in the interior. The fall in tie* r«■venue o( Travancore 
is due to more causes than one, but the piincipal 
factor in the reduction of the. rexenue has been the war. 
We are told that many of the foreign market*' for the local 
produce have been shut out, and in respect of those which 
remain open, the difficulty ol finding iiansjjort is almost 
insurmountable. The products m tin* comanut tiee, for 
which the maritime State is well known, are locked up 
in godowns, and the revenue from customs lias fallen 
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With the depression of trade, the purchasing power of the 
people has also been affected, and the revenue which 
depends upon this power is again aifected. The fall in the 
abkari revenue,- as the Dewan lemarks, " would have 
been gratifying if it indicated any improvement in tem¬ 
perance/’ but the partial abstinence was compulsory and 
will be temporary, because “ the altered economic condi¬ 
tions brought on by Ihe war seriously affected the pur¬ 
chasing power of the drinking population,” and we cannot 
wish the war to continue even for the sake of the virtues 
which it enforces for the lime being. The consumption 
of tobacco is on the decline for the same reason, and we 
need not regret it, 1ml when we are told that the con¬ 
sumption of salt shows a decrease, though it is not mudi* 
we cannot but sigh lor the end of the gi»;at ralamitv. 
Apart from enforced economy, a new pe.hr v in regard to 
expenditure is necessaiy in tlm “ Land of Charity,” and 
we believe even/ enlightened Dewan, like Air, Krishnan 
Nair, is endeavouring to divert a pail of the funds expended 
on the acquisition ot merit in the oilier world to purposes 
wliich will earn the gratitude and blessings of the really 
poor and industrious in this world. In British India als<», 

* if economy is enforced where it is really needed, and if 
wastefulness will not revive after the war at the expense 
of objects which are really worthy of expenditure, the war* 
will have done some good. But one may doubt whether 
the war will leave any such permanent results behind it. 

At the time of the Coronation Durbar the air was full 
of ” boons.” We have now nearly forgotten 

k* r<l t that they were such: they have passed into 
goon!? * the familiar features of the administration. 

Some of them have rapidly taken shape. 
With the large grants made to education, many schools 
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have sprung up, and the universities have instituted 
lectures, which, let us hope, are conducing to a substantial 
advancement of knowledge. The new province of Bihar 
and Orissa witnessed the opening of the High Court 
buildings by His Excellency last month, and though the 
Patna University has not yet materialised, it will some day 
be ail accomplished fact. The expenditure on (lie con¬ 
struction of the new capital ol the Indian hmpiie will ha ve¬ 
to be curtailed for some, lime to come, and tho-»e who had 
shaken their heads over the reputation ol “ the unstable 
city ” for bad luck may be wondeung how so soon after 
the establishment ol the capital (hoie, the whole Empire 
was involved in a wai. It is, however, a sign ol good lues, 
let us hope*, that of all paits ol tin- Umpire, India has pro 
bably sutfored the least from the world-wide calamity. 
One of Lady Ilardingc’s boons saw the light last month 
and the Medical College for Women, with the attached 
hospital, will soon be sending out trained ladies to all 
parts of India. It still requires somo six lakhs to do its 
work on the contemplated scale. The present hour remind'* 
uslnore forcibly than ever that the greitest boon eonfcired 
•on India by Lord liaidmge may be summed up in the 
word “ Peace/’ lbs picdecessor had indeed shown him 
the way, but peace had not been established everywhere 
'during the regime which would not distuib settled facts, 
while ready to bring new facts into existence. His 
Excellency’s disregard of small political conventions and 
his bold adherence to great conceptions, leaping over the* 
boundary marks set up by timid senliment, have been 
spoken of as political “ idealism.” Perhaps nothing' less 
than that word will do justice to the radical changes 
announced at the Durbar. It is easy to conceive of a 
greater idealism than that of dividing provinces according 
to the languages spoken, from the standpoint of those who 
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talk of a united Indian nationality, as there is a greater 
idealism than that involved in the creation of communal 
electorates, or the establishment of denominational uni¬ 
versities. But from the standpoint of the State * and 
statesmanship, the highest practical idealism may rest 
content with ensuring peace even at the expense of abstract 
justice and absolute reasonableness, and both Lord Minto 
and Lord Hardinge stuck to that ideal in varying degrees. 
What is the result ? Just imagine how the Government 
would have been embarrassed at the present moment if it 
had assumed a slid attitude towards some of the agitations 
of recent years ! The war might have temporarily hushed 
the voice of discontent, as it lias in Ireland, though certain 
grievances have been ventilated during the war. Never¬ 
theless, with more janiug notes in the relations between 
the people and tin' authorities, (here would have been less 
peace in the conscience o< both, albeit the conduct of the 
war abroad and the administration at home would not 
have perceptibly sullciod. For a Go\ eminent, as for an 
individual, a peaceful conscience is a source of strength. 

A.+t.+A 

II. K. tije Viceroy laid the foundation stone of the 
I linclu University buildings last month before a 
Universities ^ ar b r< -‘ and distinguished assemblage of Princes 
and commoners. With some degree of 
warmth he expressed his disagreement with the 
criticism that by encouraging denominational universities 
the Government would be driving a wedge between the 
leading communities of India. From the caily part of the 
negotiations it appears that Lord Morley was not quite' 
enthusiastic about these denominational universities, 
! and probably the opinion at Simla was not altogether 
unanimous. However, as the Hindu and Mahomedan 
movements gatheied force, the Government had to 
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treat the question much as Lord Hardingc treated the 
partition of Bengal, and sympathy could not give place 
to cold, philosophic idealism. Perhaps the outbreak 
of the war made a prolongation of the discussion 
of minor points undesirable. File war, at any rate, 
compelled a unanimity among the Hindu members of-the 
Imperial Legislative Council, tor the Government was 
unwilling to pass a contioveisial measure during the war : 
otherwise some of them might have hmght ioi less official 
control, though they would not have objected to the 
general idea of establishing private and denominational 
universities. Notwithstanding the otfn ini control, the 
future of the universit y will rest largely in the hands of the 
Hindu community or iis leadeis An unlucky incident, 
which took place at one of the lectures arranged in con¬ 
nection with the ceremony, attracted much attention. The 
lecturer was Mr. Gandhi of South Afrit an lame. Why be 
was asked to lecture at a non-political institution devoted 
to the pi emotion and [mi suit of learning, is not clear. 
It seems he was asked to speak against anarchism. Nobody 
would have suspected tile promoters ot the university of 
any intention to encourage auaichical tendencies : perhaps 
in view of the notoriety which students had earned in 
certain parts ol India, thev thought that tile patriotic 
impulse whirli had found vent in the educational movement 
might cause misgivings in many minds ii they did not 
actively denounce uneonstitutionalisni. Whatever the lec¬ 
turer might have said about anarchism ii lie had been 
allowed to speak as long as lie liked, he did not say it when 
the audience had the patience to hear him ; and what 
he did say did not please everybody, so that the Princes 
left the meeting one after another, and at last the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga left the chair, and the meeting 
came to an abrupt close. Some of those who have pom- 
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mcnted on the incident have drawn the moral that if a 
university goes out of its way and socks popularity with 
politicians of any school, bureaucratic or nationalistic, 
if will create unpleasant situations, like the one which arose 
at the lectine : the incident lias certainly not strengthened 
the case against official advice and guidance. 

It seems that some of the promoters of the projected 
Mahomedan University still insist upon greater freedom 
from official control than what has been accepted by the 
Hindus, and at a private consultation the Education 
Member of the (iovernnunt of India, a Hindu, told his 
Musalman host frankly and in friendly confidence that it 
would be against “ commonsenso ” to treat the two 
universities differently. The alleged remark has been 
freely criticised by Muslim writeis, but whatever they may 
think of their own wisdom, if the new Education Membei 


tries to reverse his predecessor's policy when the ink has 
hardly dried from the statutory authority granted to the 
Hindu University, his “ coinmonsense ” will certainly be 
questioned. 

Professor Karve has opened a campaign in favoui 
of a university for women, lie does not seem anxious 
to secure statutory recognition for it, and the promoters 
of the scheme will be allowed by the public to have their 
own way. The* Professor’s idea is -that most Indian girls 
do not require an education of the same standard and type 
as the boys; they must have a knowledge of English, but 
it may be taught as a second language as in Japan, and 
instruction may be given through the vernaculars. As 
regards the standard, a girl may obtain her degree when 
she reaches a boy's matriculation stage at present ; she 
may aim higher and higher until she falls into line with 
boys some forty or fifty years hence. In fact the university 
will be a glorified high school and we believe it will be 

Ai , . 
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content to confer degrees in arts. Whatever value the 
public may attach to the cheap hall-marks, these may make 
education popular among guls, if an ornamental degree 
will not be without its attractions to the feminine heart. 
So the earnest and amiable Prot'ev»or appears to hope, 
and there is no reason why he should not try the experi¬ 
ment, if a suiiicient number ot pan ills take a fancy to it 
seriously. Apart from t he quest ion of standards and degrees, 
a large body of opinion will be m favour of imparting 
instruction to girls through the vernaculars and of modi¬ 
fying the boj's’ curricula so as to suit their requirements 
better, leaving a small number of ambitious girls to aim 
as high as hoys 

AAA ♦ A 

Two members oi the Viceregal Council made their 
maiden speeches at Delhi last mouth, and 
Autonomy** both had to deal with questions of much 
importance. The Law Member had to ex¬ 
plain the Government’s attitude towards a proposal to 
validate gifts by Hindus and Mahomedans in favour oi 
unborn persons. While acknowledging the benefits of the 
proposed legislation, the honourable member till thought 
that it was desirable to ascertain the opinions of the commu¬ 
nities concerned, and accepted an amendment to that effect. 
The Education and Sanitation Member opposed the 
proposal to constitute a mixed Board of officials and non¬ 
officials to advise the Government of Lidia on matters 
sanitary. He did not see the necessity of a body to stand 
between the Local Governments and the Government 
of India. As the non-official members of all legislative 
councils are at liberty to advocale the sanitary measures' 
favoured by the general public, the precise object of the 
mediatorial body is not clear. Perhaps it was intended 
to strengthen the hands of the Sanitation Member,, who, 
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being just now an Indian with judicial, but without 
executive experience, might lack the driving power 
necessary io accelerate the pace of sanitary reforms which 
the Local Governments have to undertake. It is to be 
feared that for some years to come no amount of driving 
power from the seat of central authority, even though 
helped bv a Board of expeits and enthusiasts, will make up 
for the lack of sinews. When Sir C. S. Nair said that the 
main duty of the Government <>f India was to supply men 
and money to the Local Governments, he seems to have 
indicated the nature of the reply which financial exigencies 
will compel him to give to importunities in favour of 
increased expenditure on education and sanitation until 
the effects of the war aio ou-rronu*. Another question 
of importance that came up before the Council was whether 
it was nccessaiv to compel local bodies to ear*mark a 
certain pmpoilion of their hauls for sanitary or oLliei pur¬ 
poses. The Government did not approve of the idea. 
Apart from the intnnsio merits ol proposals of this kind, 
they appear to indicate a fear lest the public health and 
education should unduly suffer during the coming years. 

A:*: A 

We have received a fat volume of over a thousand 
pages entitled the Key of Knowledge, by 
Activity. ^ r * Champat Kai Jain, Barrister-at-Law.' 

It discusses religious and philosophical ques¬ 
tions, and the author’s learning and breadth of outlook 
entitle him to patient hearing. 

The Noble Eightfold Path , published by the Theosophi- 
cal Society, expounds that well-known path with a lucidity 
which wall be much appreciated by the students of 
Buddhism. 

Mrs. Besant is actively pursuing her political propa¬ 
ganda by the issue of pamphlets. One of them reminds 
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the public of a paper read by the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
before the Universal Races Congress at London. He 
declared therein that the ideal of Indian political reformers 
was representative government on democratic lines; and 
he laid down four requisites of improved relations between 
England and India--first, an unequivocal declaration by 
England of her icsolvc to help forward the growth of re¬ 
presentative institutions ; second, that Indians should be 
enabled to feel that the Government undei which they live 
is largely and in an ever-increasing measure national in 
spirit and sentiment . third, that England should send out 
to India less and less of those who are not ot her best; 
and last, that Englishmen should realise the wisdom of 
Lord Morley’s advice linn while had manners arc a fault 
everywhere, they are in India a crime. 

An eloquent and rousing address delivered by Principal 
James to the stall and students of the Presidency College 
at Calcutta, on the Empire's Immoital Dead, calls upon all 
to make every necessary sacrifice io ensure victory in the 
present war. It contiasts the political ideals which 
England introduce*- wherever she carries her flag with the 
German kultur as illustrated by the barbarities of the war, 
the repudiation of international obligations, and the 
cynical treatment of the lights of the weak. The 
pamphlet is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
and we have much pleasure in culling the attention of the 
younger generation, to iL 

In a republication of some of his writings on educational 
questions, Mr. Ambaravanesliwara Iyer pleads that a more 
practical turn should be given to the present system of 
education. In his Introduction, Sir S. Subralimanya Iyer 
remarks that Western education has been wheedling 
the ascetic, contemplative guardian angel of the land into 
the general world current, and has sounded a “ call to 
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arms ” for drawing India to her place in the march of 
nations. 

Mr. N. K. Venkatesan, of the Kumbaconam College, 
has written a life of Sankaracharya with special reference 
to tlic history of the monastery founded by the great 
teacher at Conjeeveram. He quotes largely from tradi¬ 
tional sources and is inclined to accept the orthodox view 
that the Acliarya was born in 509 B.C., in preference 
to “ the hair-splitting dissection by scholars who wish, 
if possible, to bring every human activity within 
measureable distance of the Chiistian era.” Wliat of the 
date of Buddha's birth ' All these questions hang together, 
and whatever the real date of Sankara’s birth might have 
been, the hair-splitters will not cease to cross-examine the 
old chroniclers. However, the value of the pamphlet lies 
in the quotations mentioned and the history it gives of 
particular institutions. 

It appears from the List annual report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, Eastern Circle, that Hr. Spooner’s excava¬ 
tions at Pataliputra were partly suspended during the year 
under report, owing to the lack of the necessary appliances. 
The report explains how far the discoveries already made 
support his well-known Zoroastrian theory of the influences 
at work in the empire of Chamlragupta. 


Poems, by'Elinor Jenkins ; London '. Sidgu ick & Jackson, Ltd. 

2s. Sd. nett. 

The difficulty of hitching philosophy into rhyme is never 
more apparent than in those verses which attempt to reproduce, 
and either to explain or to present as an insoluble problem, the 
pain of personal loss. Of Miss Elinor Jenkins's “ Poems " it 
has been suggested that they will not appeal to the “faint and 
feeble-hearted," for whom they are not intended, but for the 
strong, for such as, in her poem “ Sursum Corda," met 
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** Pain without plaint and death without dismay, 

Bore and beheld sorrows unspeakable, 

Yet shrank not from that double-edged distress.” 

It is true enough that the weik and timorous will find 
neither comfort nor support in then reading of these* poems. But 
what of the strong ? They indeed may find their strength and 
heroism and unilinehing laiihfulness mirroied and retold ; and 
there arc many to whom the verses will thus appeal. 

Yet there is lacking an essential something, the recognition, 
if wc mistake not, ot what is not only tor the weak tin* fount of 
consolation but for the strong the writable soiuee of strength. 
(iuod works and great saciifiees ha\«* their si one of action here, 
but the spring of lighteoiisnrss. of which they are the product, 
is not in time as we conceive it. Mmtahty h.»s its consequence 
in immortality. If 

" Even in paying this most hitler price 

We know the cause* worthy tlu* sacrifice ” - 
it is surely because* the cause is part of an eternal purpose 
working itself out in an historical process, of which the eonelu 
sion for us is the present. The beckoning of duty is the voice 
of eternity. The categoneal imperative, of patriotic instinct 
is moie than a mere sentiment. If ‘obedience is the guarantee 
of faith,’ it is emptied of its purpose* 

“ When loving kindness with our dead lie’s slain.” 

It is not the part of faith so to expiess itself: and the succeed¬ 
ing supplication is almost querulous 

“ Give us our fathers' heathen hearts again. 

Valour to dare and fortitude to die.” 

Then; is, then, in some of these poems, a note of despair and 
even of petulance. It is perhaps the inevitable accompaniment 
of a view of lift* the horizon of which is resumed to be limited 
by death. It is partly also the consequence of a human affec¬ 
tion artificially intensified by its confinement to the seen and the 
temporal. This disconnection from an extra-temporal and 
extra-mundane scheme leads to the insistence of too great' an 
emphasis upon the severance of death, and reacts in a' too- 
frequent use of the word ‘ dear.’ particularly in a substantive 
sense, as for instance, ” when all your dears are dead/?/in. 
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*' Wind-pedlars,” and " our dearest dear " in " Dreams Tres¬ 
passing.” 

Having said this, wo may speak more encouragingly of 
the rest of the poems, many of which possess unquestionable 
merit. In "Autumn Wind” we may well note the suggest¬ 
ive linos whhh liken "the restless leaves that shuffled by ” 
to " the tread of the phantom hosts,” and in “ Poppy-fields " 
.{he splashes of rich cohumng are worthy of notice: - 

"Beyond the dose, smothrimg the wholesome corn, 

A flight of scarlet locusts fallen to earth 
Baleful, and blighting all that they adorn. 

The burnished heralds of a billtrer dearth, 

('oral and flame and blood among the gold, 

Like' Eastern ainues gorgeously dight, 

' And raided by giamaiye liom English sod 
With banners brave unrolled 
Kach silken lent enclosing dusky night, 

Drowsy, dream-laden poppn s beck and nod.” 

These Poems have* a spe. ial mteiesl for us in India ,n 
coming from the daughter el a genial «i\ ilian who died, some 
years back, doing his duty at 1 >( lhi e\ac tig as miuh as if fie had 
fallen on the baltle-lield l>v shell <n slid. I here is no doubt 
something unfamiliar m 1 1 m* tone of these verse's, but they 
express wlint England is feeling, at the present moment, with 
wonderful simplie ity and directness. 1 hat they do this is evidenc¬ 
ed by the fart that the liisi edition of this book was emtirely out 
of stock within a shoit time of i-. publication. We hope to have 
some more verses from Miss Jenkins's facile pen before long. 
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LORD HARDINGE’S STATECRAFT. 

Li E. Lord Harding*, came to India with the reputation 
® ** of an accomplished diplomatist : he carries with 
him the gratitude due to one of the most sympathetic 
Viceroys that Great Britain has ever sent out to this 
country. A diplomatist is credited with-a long head, while 
a sympathetic ruler must have a good heart. Why anyone 
should have been slow to assume that the two could be 
combined in the same person, is not clear; perhaps 
the attitude of another diplomatist towards the National 
Congress was not reassuring, and where the interests of one 
race arc generally contrasted witli those of another, the 
people are apt to look forward witli more curiosity than . 
confidence to the policy of a ruler who has distinguished;) 
himself in the art of negotiating with foreign Governments^; 
Lord Hardinge has indeed shown deftness in dealing With,-. 
difficult situations, but which writer on the science ofV 
politics, either in the East or in the West, ever thought; 
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, a political Pandit would rather recommend it 
» “ best policy." Whichever way we look at it, 
be agreed, perhaps even German thinkers, that 
Apathetic ruler must sooner or later fail. A 
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was once asked what were the essentials of good govern¬ 
ment, and he replied that the most important requisite 
was the confidence of the people in their ruler, the next 
essential was sufficiency of food, and the tlxird in the order 
of importance was military equipment. Indian rulers 
were in theory despotic. Sukracharya, the well-known 
writer on the science of politics, however, laid down boldly. 
that “ the ruler has been made bv Brahma a servant of the 


( people, getting his revenue as remuneration for protecting 
them/’ Several corollaries followed from this proposition. 
In the first place it followed that where public opinion was 
not adequately and accurately voiced in representative 
councils, the ruler should be at pains to study it in other 
■ ways and never try to suppress a tree and honest expression 
of opinion about the Government. The old rulers were, 
therefore, told that 1 liey must hear through spies what 
, people said about .them and their officers; “they should 
always know their own Units from the standpoint of the 
subjects, and rectify them, but never punish the people.” 
The argument, which supported this advice, was that the 
subjects arc generally so much afraid to talk ill of the 
powers-tliat-be th*it, when they do venture to complain, 
they must be honest, however ignorant they may be, and 
honesty should not bo visited with punishment. We live *' 
in different times now. Ever so many people are bold 
enough to criticise the Government; they are taught that 


. freedom of speech is their birthright, and they may always 
epunt upon the sympathi s 'd large circle of admirers and 
mhch applause for thciy^ldness. We have seen in recent 
years that the most pathetic officers need not be free • 
from personal dangefp the minds of the people arc with' 
impunity poisoned ^Considering the times in which we; 
live, few £ave beeiMurprised that Lord Hardinge himself 
Vcojjlfl, nobreiax th^yess laws. This means that the people' 
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to whom sympathy is to be shown must be honest 'and 
harmless. 

Another corollary from the docti me of sympathy is thus 
expressed by the Indian writer : “In deliberating upon 
matters brought forward by the people, the King should 
not take the side of hir. officers, but of the subjects; 
he should dismiss the officer who is accused by one hundred 
men ! ” The last injunction is a counsel of perfection.** 
Prestige may be in danger if an officer’s policy is subverted 
by his successor. A change of personnel and 1 lie interference- 
of a higher power are generally necessary to disturb settled 
Jacts. In a country like England tins authority to override 
.in executive act resides in the people, who may pull down 
one Government and set up another to assist .the King. 
India, however, is outside party polities, and the British 
nation cannot be easily persuaded to put itself to the trouble 
“f a general election for something done in India. In the 
circumstances Lord Hardmge’s policy has been to invoke ' 
Royal aid where Parliamentary interference is not likely 
to be secured quickly and quietly. Whatever constitu¬ 
tionalists may think of it, the Indian mind is keen enough 
to appreciate the touch of the diplomatist in that way of 
overcoming difficulties which perplex the ordinary mind. 
The reader will think that all these remarks allude to the. 
memorable events of the early period of Lord Hardinge's; . 
rule. We should, however, add that his genius has disr • 
covered a political expedient of abiding value. He has shown ,., 
how even under the British constitution, Sukracharya’sL 



Majesty's officers find their shoulders too weak tcL 
undertake the responsibility. One other recent eventvwi 
which, however. Lord Hardinge’s name is not .aSsoci^ted^' 
opens our eyes to future possibilities in a directipn^o^tdcE^ 
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our attention was first turned by him. Notwithstanding- 
the admonition to impatient critics not to raise con 
troversiai political questions when the Empire is involved 
in a colossal war, some people are bent upon 
discussing Home Rule for India, and others demand a 
declaration of policy. They may not ask for the declaration 
to be made now, but they have chosen to make the demand 
. at a time when silence is imperative and may yet be con¬ 
strued to amount to a promise ot “ favourable consi¬ 
deration.” When the late Mr. Gokhalc demanded an 
" unequivocal declaration ” in 1911, the authorities could 
speak with more freedom ; when Sir S. P. Sinha repeated 
the demand in last Deceml>er, they were placed in a much 
more delicate position. An informal Royal utterance was 
opportune, and though it might not have been intended to be 
' received by all India as a lonnal message, it has 
. attracted attention and must at Rust allay curiosity. 
Addressing wounded Indian soldiers and officers in England, 
His Majesty sometime ago graciously held out hopes that 
more liberal political institutions would follow in the wake 
of " social advancement and political experience.” These 
words may well be received as a declaration such as was 
suggested by the President of the last Congress. They 
do not, indeed, refer to any special type or measure of 
self-government, colonial or otherwise, but they indicate- 
the general trend of the policy which has been followed 
in the past and which will l>o followed in the future. No 
formal declaration of policy or message addressed to the,' 
people is likely to ignore the relation between the social 
condition of the Indian population and the political/ 
experience of at least the leading sections on the one hand; 
and the political responsibility which may be entrusted 
to them, on the ojher. Public meetings, especially in the 
' south, have already protested that Home Rule, will mean. 

*1 S II I ■"f. ^ l< ■ I I v V 
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Brahman rule, and an “ unequivocal declaration ” can 
hardly be expected when public opinion is by no means 
unanimous and the experience and the social progress 
and adaptiveness of the people leave so much to be desired 
The British Government has succeeded so well in 
India, precisely because it enjoys the “ confidence .of the 
people'"; to secure “ sufficiency of food ” has ever been 
the endeavour of even its unpopular officers ; and its 
4 * military equipment ” has established peace without 
being an oppressive burden to the lax-payer. Every 
officer will enjoy popular confidence if he sympathises 
with the aims of the thinking classes and res|jects their 
opinions. If lie thinks they are misguided and begins 
to lecture to them on their folly and their failings 
they retort, and in a scuffle with the people a ruler's 
dignity is compromised. Sukracharya advises rulers 
never to act on their own opinions, but always to 
consult ministers, friends, and competent leaders among 1 
the people, and submit to the judgment of the majority. 
Such submission to popular opinion may not be always 
possible where a Government represents the higher ideals 
of a more civilised nation. Few have blamed the 
enlightened rulers of the past who suppressed infanticide, 
the immolation of widows, and slavery, without waiting' 
for popular approval ; if the benefits of a measure are 
substantial and patent, and it is not enforced merely for 
. the sake of sentiment or a trivial advantage, the general , 
confidence of the people is not seriously shaken, even if 
popular opinion docs not agree for the time being with the.; 

' ideas of the rulers. Where an administrative problem ; 

may be solved in more ways than one, all attended .witfe 
^.nearly equal public benefit, a ruler would be wise, in acting^ 
, lupon Sukracharya’s advice not to adhere to his own opinion/'' 
ibut to accept the solution favoured by the ge^er^i 
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This may seem a platitude, and old Indian literature does 
abound in apparent platitudes. But one of the most bitter 
provincial controversies of recent years, which involved 
the reputation of high officers, if not the prestige of the 
■ Government of India, arose out of the disregard of 
popular opinion in Bengal where no substantial advantage ? 
was to be gained by adhering to a different view. We arej 
living in times when controversies mav arise not merely^ 
through inconsequential differences of opinion betweeu 
officers and popular leaders, but from a real or supposed 
antagonism between the interests of the people on the 
one hand, and those of the paramount nation on the other, 
or between the interests of the different component parts 
of the common Empire. One such question-- the South 
African--was satisfactorilv solved in Lord Hardmge’s time, 
and His Excellency success!nllv adhered to the popular 
•view. Perhaps other similar controversies would have 
$been set at test if the war had not broken out. Happy is 
the ruler who is not railed upon to ('(impose a racial quarrel 
such as the one which arose in Lord Ripon’s time, or the 
milder one between the two principal Indian communities 


in Lord Minto’s time. I huler Hindu rulers the caste system 
was productive of much bitter tooling in political circles, 
and the higli-caste writers on the science of politics stre¬ 
nuously advocated the retention of power and influence 
in the hands of the twice-born. But with all the reverence 
paid to sacred writings, the man of might, whatever his 
caste, could not be expected to prefer the well-being of 
others to the claims of liis own kinsmen and caste-fellows ; 
and Spkracharya, with all his bias in favour of the higher 
castes, adds that “ the King should always appoint' 
men of the f y caste to which he himself belongs, for most 
members cjythe royal caste are likely to be well qualified.”* 
Jf a BritisflfViceroy eg: Governor should give expression to a 
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sentiment of that sort at the present day; he would soon 
have to be recalled. With tlie old Hindu author's rccogni- , 
tion of the claims of the dominant caste may be contrasted 
Lord Hardinge’s advice to his countrymen : “1 look for¬ 
ward with confidence to a time when, strengthened by 
character and self-respect and bound by the ties of affection 
and gratitude, India Way be regarded as a true friend of the 
Empire and not merely a trusty dependant. The day for 
the complete fulfilment of this ideal is not yet, but it is to 
this distant vista that the British official should turn his 
eyes, and he must grasp the fact that it is by his future; 
success in this direction that British prestige and efficiency 
will be judged.” 

Large grants have been made to education and sani¬ 
tation in Lord Hardinge’s time. They have, however, 
not quite satisfied the advanced champions of the dumb 
millions, and the war may retard even the rate of progress 
on which they had reason to congratulate themselves. In , 
schemes of reform which ensure “ sufficiency of food ” 
to the people, by increasing the produce of land, by improv¬ 
ing the credit of the cultivator, or otherwise, Lord 
Hardinge had been forestalled by predecessors whose 
sympathies lay in that direction. In the machinery-of j 
administration, when the piincipleof provincial autonomy, 
is worked out in greater detail, the famous despatch of his . 
government will perhaps be mentioned as a landmark 1 by ■ 
future historians. The tendency for the Central Goyejm- . 
ment to recognise the responsibilities and rights'of tthe 
Local Governments is already very marked. Perhaps the,: , 
war will, by emphasizing the military responsibihty^f *ifce* 
Government at Delhi, familiarise us more and more ;with/ 


. something like the ideal of Moghul times aftd'. 

attention from the centre to the circumference 
, administration. By a fortuitous concourse/ 
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Lord Hardinge was called upon lo render to the Indian 
Empire services of just that kind which require a diplo¬ 
matist's skill in adjusting differences, a statesman's bold¬ 
ness in conceiving novel plans, and an ideal ruler's sympa¬ 
thetic insight into the aspirations of the people. These 
are the qualities which have stamped the most prominent 
events of the departing Viceroy's administration, and such 
will be the qualities which will be appreciated more and 
more in the rulers to whose can' the interests of India are 
committed in future. 


Bandr «. 


H. NARA1NA KAO 



A GREAT “SUPERIOR." 


“ Only grant my soul m.iy carry high through death her cup 
unspilled. 

Brimming though it be with knowledge, life-long drop by drop 
distilled.” 

• • * • 

” When a touch sets right the turmoil, lifts his spirit, where 
flesh-freed 

Knowledge shall be rightly named so, all that seems bo truth 
indeed ” 

La Saisiaz. 


■*‘7YN awful thought, a life removed," said Tennyson, 
and even those who forbid us to sorrow for the 
death of a friend admit the awfulness of that severance of 
spirit from body which, while it makes one spirit rich, leaves 
many souls poor. Many good people confuse the natural 
instinct of affection with the craven instinct of selfishness,- 
and forbid us to weep for our dead, accusing us of grudging 
our dear ones their “entianco into a better world," or 
of insulting Heaven by preferring earth to it, forgetting ' 
that He, Whose Presence is Heaven, created our hearts to 
love and our eyes to weep. . 

There is peculiar awe in the instantaneous severance of 
the spirit from the familiar body of earth. One moment^ 
the eyes of a dear one are alight with life, the nexttheyi 
have seen that which has shrivelled the nerve that absorbs*’ 
the light of the sun. They have caught sight of theVision; 

: Invisible. *’* '*'"•*'* * 
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f - No wonder we feel the ground shiver beneath us as in 
ah earthquake shock, and that we cannot believe ourselves 
to be standing alone on one side of the chasm suddenly 
opened before us, while he, whose life has been inwoven 
with our life, has gone, leaving only the garment of his 
mortality. 

When the Superior General ol the Society of S. John 
the Evangelist, Cowlev. Oxford, died after one day’s partial 
incapacitation from his strenuous work, we, outside.the 
Community, who had the privilege ot knowing him, felt 
' shaken as by an earthquake shock and were incapable of 
resisting the incredulity stupor induces. Gradually, as the 
ground steadied and our mind** cleared, we realised the 
beauty of the translation of Father Maxwell, or rather the 

■ beauty of his lite, which culminated ou earth in an escape 
.from dying. There* was no decay of mental or physical 
power, no disease, no illness; in generosity and self- 

; negation lie had poured out his gilts and used up all his 
• strength. Ignoring all the signs of weariness and exhaus- 
• lion that would have warned an ordinary person to take 
stock of his resources and restrain his output, he had gone 
on proving, as the late Archbishop Temple would have 
.-.said, “ the impossible to be possible by doing it.” and 
' collapse resulted in inability to rest. 

. . Then it was as it the Master Whom he served put forth 
His’Hand to still the effort of overtaxed nerves, and, under 
the touch of Love, the heart-beats ceased. 

realisation of there having been no ^ct of dying, 
.and the likelihood of there being no “surprise of the 
. .change ” is a solace. So also is the increasing sense of 

■ our being in possession ol that which cannot be taken, 
froitffe. We have lost much, the bodily presence, sensible; 
‘ intercourse, access to a source of help, counsel, sympathy; 
wejhave been forced to regard life in the present as dry. 
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and barren land, but that which has been infused into our 
lives has become a part of ourselves; no force of life or 
death can take from us that which has influenced our 
character: the force and beauty of Father Maxwell’s 
character has energised the lives of thousands, is still 
influencing minds and characters, and will continue to do so. 

The sudden snapping of bodily life, unpreceded by 
decay or diminution <>t vigour, or any cessation of the 
ordinary routine of daih lilt*, helps to vivify belief in the' 
continuity oi man’s life through death and beyond it. No- 
one who was in touch, with Fathei Maxwell, and felt his 
interest throbbing through whatever claimed attention, 
could doubt that translation from the seen world to the 
Unseen was blit a means ol inteiwJying his already keen 
spiritual insight, oi re-invigorating his stiong, but tired 
faculties, of re -in forming hnn with life and energy. We 
had seen him in the precincts of the Great Reality. To 
us he lived in Sanctuary, and his holiness was a recognised 
influence, but in the power of closer union with God, in the 
Light of the nearer Presence, his influence will be propor¬ 
tionately greater, 'through the void in our lives caused 
bv his removal hence, spiritual huces make their way with 
the irresistible gentleness and imperceptibility belonging 
to divine energy unhindered bv weakness of mortal agency.' 

The Reverend Gerald Spiers Maxwell had been for , 
more than eight years Superioi General of the Society 
founded by Father Benson, whose work is widely known-, 
in India as well as in England, Africa and America.* He / 
was therefore a Personage as well as a ‘great Personality/' 
But there surely can have rarely Ikvji a more marked prbpf;\ 
than that given by our great Superior that dignity is the/ . 
outward expression of character, not the* clothing' gained^ 
,’by official position, rank or fame. One of the distinctive^; 
notes of his greatness was this obedience - to those; \^orday. 
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of his Master by which He bids: “ He that is great among 
you let him be as the younger, and he that is chief, as he 
that doth serve.” His absolute simplicity and devotion 
to duty, his single-hearted use of all his gifts and faculties 
in service to men, for the Glory of God, gave him a dignity 
peculiar to himself. His clothing of humility was a royal 
robe that was an effectual defence against the approach 
of vulgar homage or undue familiarity It was woven 
in, it was a part of himself * it was not a vesture put on for 
effect, or consciously assumed as a defensive garment. 
It made him unassailable by the thrusts of the world and 
the darts aimed by evil forces, but it was worn unconsci¬ 
ously, invariably, and suited all that he said and did, and 
fitted all his moods. 


Could he, however, be said to have moods ? By the 
time lie could claim the title ol Father, he had won such 
self-control that he was able to exercise control over most 
moods in other people. 

Not that he assumed control, or seemed to exercise 
•authority or suasion; no man surely more distinctly 
repudiated a right to usurp that which every man may 
acquire by the Grace of God -the office of self-disciplinarian. 

, He exercised dominion by the power of sympathy. If we 
were presumptuous enough to tabulate his characteristics, 
we should say that, next to the humility which dignified 
him, was the sympathy which rayed round him, making him 
accessible under the utmost difficulties, shewing comfort 
in the darkest hours of sorrow, light in the mistiest per¬ 
plexity, giving warmth in desolation and infusing beauty 
into the commonest joys and pleasures; while revealing, 
undiscovered lustre in the glory of achievement, softening, 
the crudity of elemental pleasure. It was a sympathy 
that .peeded no arousing, no kindling. It was yours as' 
soon l&you needed it. 

* *> * i 
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Father Maxwell's sympathy was distinctively his own. 
It was marked by his individuality in other ways than by 
accessibility, reality and completeness. It gave rest and 
support, but it did not lull to inaction. It gave you 
standing-ground whence you might take the necessary 
leap for the next swimming feat required of you. It gave 
you sufficient tianquillity of mind to enable you to look 
round, take your bearings, and face ralmlv whatever 
confronted you. It bade you not sit, nor stand inert, but 
go forward as icgatxK progress ol will, but it steadied you 
to make that effort, hardest of all to make in times of stress 
and difficulty, the effort of keeping still. 

Here we may remark that there was a quality inFather 
Maxwell’s voice consonant with this characteristic of his 


sympathy. Let the situation in which jou found it neces¬ 
sary to consult him be never so anxious and disquieting, 
let your own mental state be in a turmoil of secret agitation, 
the level tones of his voice, bis clear-cut utterance, his 
gentle mattcr-of-factness, ns if the topic were nothing more 
exciting thau the day’s temperature, served to bring your 
nerves under control at once. And the effect of what lie 


said was to continue the steadying influence of his manner 
of speaking, and to give his sympathy energising force. 
His words gave impetus to his hearers' powers of thought 
and action. 


Father Maxwell's knowledge <>t human nature and.; 
insight into character enabled him to touch the springs 
of motive and the individual possibilities of those who con¬ 
sulted him. But he was not only resolute against intterV 
. ferencc with personal judgment and self-management,' he;. 

1 was undeviating in his direction of every soul to God;- 
*' from Whom comes primary and ultimate Light. - Thu^ 
. although his sympathy drew to him persons of ail kiridfe : 
> not one was permitted to lean upon him to th§ ;atrdpfc^ 
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• of that person’s own volition and mental sight. He 
> possessed all the strength inherent in gentleness. His own 
emotions might be stirred by the rase under consideration/ 
but his grasp of the whole subject would remain unshaken. 
His sympathy might excite in him a compassion that might 
easily have led to condonation of unheroic action, but 
his maintenance of the right thing to be done, the high 
ideal to be kept, was inflexible. His own feelings were 
no more permitted to colour his view or deflect his judgment 
than were the emotions of those who sought Ins advice. He 
held himself detached, not in order to deprive the seekers 
after strength and comfort of any possible aid, but to point 
them to the most effectual help. If any one, feeling 
inherent weakness, had clung to him for personal support, 
figuratively speaking, we can imagine him being strong 
enough in his love and pity to unloose the lingers tenderly, 
very tenderly, and to clasp them round a crucifix. It 
was this detachment from self, and from all paitiality and 
prejudice, that made Father Maxwell’s opinion and counsel 
the most valuable' help obtainable in all emergencies, 
•icrises, vexed questions and troubles. It was his sense of 
proportion and balance of judgment that made him the 
.great Superior, advisor, guide and trusted confidant he was. 

, There is another characteristic, a product of his single- 
heartedness, that helped to make him a consummate helper ■ 
.‘•of men—his habitual regard of this complex life as a whole, 
•unbroken into compartments of time and eternity, secular 
.and sacred. He did not mark off the world of affairs and 
human relationships from the world of spiritual forces,’, 


duties and affections. 

God is the only Reality Father Maxwell taught.,,, 
Everything that exists is dependent upon Him, owing 
. reality to being His thought. Our bodily life, our earthly,/ 
>, .yopajtiqii- r and interests, the material world and its affap:^; 
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are as much the thought and will of God for us as are our 
higher life and spiritual development. 

Our life here and now is the means by which the fuller 
life of the Beyond is to be reached. All comes from God, 
however much interference may taint existence after it has 
left the primal vSource : all is sustained by God ; all should 
lead to God. Hence the commonplace events and duties * 
of daily life are invested with dignity, the narrowest sphere, ! 
dutifully lived in, gives scope for achievement in the only 
thing that matters, fulfilment of God’s purpose. 

“ J do not think it trivial,” Father Maxwell would f 
say when somebody regretted that his time had been 
spent in untying a knot, figuratively speaking, in a homely 
bit of string. At the same time his sense of proportion was 
so true that, in discussing worldly success, public opinion, 
the pomp of ostentation and ephemeral tame, we seemed to 
see the baubles that loom so large in worldlings’ eyes, but 
have no real significance, shrivel into waste tissue under 
the Father’s touch. Not that he was contemptuous of 
honourable worldly distinction, or of rank, wealth and 
fortune. Far from despising, he regarded them highly, as 
responsibilities important in developing character and 
as means for working out God’s purpose and of glorifying 


Him. He valued money for what it could do ; for himself 

* * f 

he embraced Poverty as a Bride alter the manner of 
Francis, but he was keen to see the ugliness, contractivene^S v , 


and many temptations of involuntary poverty. ■ / • 

** You cannot make black white,” he would say, and he 
never refused to see the various shades of black presenting : 
themselves to different persons’ sight and temperament* 
But he never failed to make visible the light that abs.P.rl^,;-’"’ 
sombre tints and reveals the shimmer of hojf>ef arid"'t^V 
sparkle of humour. Clear and definite in the expt^&ioid-'ot? > 

to.opinion,, when it was asked for, he has b^n 

• ^- *y.V.v .■ ‘ J *t $.•'* , 
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having a legal mind. We should prefer to say he had a 
balanced judgment. Surely, no man in authority ever 
“ laid down the law,” in words, less frequently than he. 
There was no need for him to be didactic in speech. He 
lived the life of Law, his Law the will of God. His life 
said, and says—for it speaks still with clear enunciation 
and penetrating force—“Be natural; be unexaggerated; 
be real. Love all men, yourself la^t Love God above 
all else.” 


tr 


Oxford. 


JEAN ROBERTS. 




THE MOSLEM UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATION. 


MOW that the question of a Moslem University has 
1 ^ been shelved for sometime to come, I may venture 
to make a few observations on the proposed University 
and the general state of education in so far as the Moslem 
community is concerned, without any desire, on my part, 
to start a controversy on this subject. 

That education, on lines suited to the peculiar needs 
of Indians, and with special reference to the religious re¬ 
quirements of particular communities, is the only means 
of bringing about the advancement and emancipation of 
Indians, is recognised on all hands and amply evidenced 
by the various educational activities going on in different 
parts of this country, notably in Bengal where the trend 
of public opinion shows, in the most unmistakable manner, 
that Government Institutions do not supply all the needs 
of the people, and public or even private enterprise is 


necessary to cater for the intellectual requirements of a . 
progressive community. Hitherto the State has undertaken,^ 
to provide education and assumed the patronage /of/ 
ancient and well-endowed seats of learning which' mono¬ 
polise the communication and custody of knowledge?,; 
Since the advent of the new era, however, these studio. 


generalia have lost much of their prestige and popularity,^ 
and modem institutions, imparting practical ^ucario^ 
or technical training, have gradually come ‘to the; for&g 
‘Moreover commercial, technical and agricultural coUeg^ 
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have also been opened, thanks to the initiative of some of 
our enlightened public men and officials who have indicated 
to us the right direction which should be followed by those 
who have entrusted themselves with the momentous task 
. of establishing a University either at Benares or Aligarh 
The day will surely come when a Bachelor or Master o: 
Arts will be a thing of the past and the product of our 
Arts colleges will depreciate to an extent not yet realised. 
Even to-day an Indian graduate has made himself as 
cheap as an ordinary artisan, it an idea of his value could 
be had from the advertisement columns of the news¬ 
papers, being invariably wanted on Rs. 40 or 50 at 
\ the most. 

Barring a few exceptionally intelligent men hailing from 
our Universities who have made their mark in the world, 

- the average B.A. is an ill-in formed and ill-equipped citizen 
—often a physical wreck whose vitality has been unduly 
t taxed in passing through a series of tests based on no 
rational principle and devoid of common sense. It is the 
sad experience ot many a graduate in India that on being 
ushered into the veal world, lie finds himself fitted for no 
role, however commonplace it be. The entire problem 
of sound and systematic education for Indians- is beset with 
considerable difficulty and does not present the same 
, aspects as in the Western countries where the State teaches 
the three R's to its juvenile subjects, and the medium of 
instruction is the native longue. Here, these facilities .are 
. conspicuous by their absence. 

;; v It may be said without fear of contradiction and with 
due,, deference to the wisdom of our educationists repre-' 
Renting the Senate in ,the different Universities, that the 
curriculujn of studies drawn up every year lacks as much 
in consistency with reference to a fixed ideal as in regard to 
\ tfielpcal conditions of the different Provinces. . The well/. 
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being and progress of a community and a nation alike 
depend to a large extent upon the fitness of every individual 
to perform efficiently those functions with which he is 
charged and for which he has been trained. Every State 
and every nation have to strive and attain the highest rank 
in the scale of nations, for this Armageddon of the twentieth 
century has proved it beyond question that universal 
■brotherhood is a fiction and international rivalry, hatred, 
and frictions form part of the general order of things and' * 
are as necessary as the evil of War. In one of his recent 
speeches, Mr. Bonar Law denounced the idea that a people's '* 
freedom of action should be restricted to such an extent as to 
deprive them of individual existence and organise them into 
a personified state, as lias been done in Germany. He 
may have stated the views of the liberal statesmen of 
England, but it is now a patent fact that even recourse , 
to compulsion is not only justifiable hut essential, for ? 
by compulsory enlistment alone tin* great danger such 
as England, or in fact the whole ol tin* British Empire, is 
threatened with, could be averted and the war brought 
to an honourable and speedy conclusion. But to come 
back to the subject proper. It is now evident that in for¬ 
mulating a scheme for the establishment of a University 
the organisers must aim at placing within the reach of 
every member of the community the means of qualifying.'; 
himself to enter any useful profession or pursue a calling) 
for which he evinces natural aptitude or inclination. ■ f , . %"}* 
In a vast continent like India where different econo-;'' 
mic and social conditions prevail, it is of prime importance.;, 
that the benefits of good education should be fairly and' 
squarely distributed. One of the many arguments that can';;; 
be advanced against the establishment of * a Mosletf£j; 
University, even if it can be had after the Moslem's hea'rt^ 
.is that its blessings will be confined to the province*ifi wjhicKi 
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it will be situated, and it will take a number of decades to 
make its influence felt in other territories. And it may also 
be safely prophesied that the local celebrities would com- 
- pose its personnel, and arrogate a greater share in its admin¬ 
istration than would fall to the lot of other represen¬ 
tatives from the different provinces. It is too much, 
therefore, to hope that the few affiliated institutions, 
which are farther Irom the central organisation, would 
receive the same benefit as other schools and colleges in 
closer proximity. 

The past history of the M.A.O. College, which is to 
-form the nucleus ol the proposed University, furnishes 
instances, without number, to bear out the above state¬ 


ment. Since the passing of Sycd Ahmed Khan, the few men 
chosen to carry on liis work have not had quite a free hand 
in conducting that Institution in pursuance of the settled 
policy of the Founder, allowing, of course, lor modifica¬ 
tions necessitated by changing conditions. 

The local body, over suspicious of outside counsel and 
zealously guarding its vested interests, has, on many 
a memorable occasion, proved its power to prevent any 
changes or reforms in the arrangement of even the minor 
details of organisation Irom being carried into effect by 
the Secretary, if they wore calculated in the least degree 
to compromise its predominance. The task of controlling 
European tutors and professors calls for considerable tact 
and; ability, specially when these professors and tutors 
regard then^f^es as the^jproteges of the local Government; 
This fact Has not been full}' appreciated by those who are 


.interested in the well-being of the Institution directly and . 
by Mahomedans in general. The Founder himself lost sight 
. of this fact,, expecting his successors to be gifted with the 
t same boldness and enjoying the same independence asPhe 


/had. .vlt was no doubt largely due to his powerful persona* 

• * \ i ' iA t* 4 i ** »■«%»'*■ 
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t lity, strong will and unfettered judgment that the Aligarh' 
l College was placed on a solid footing, and thoroughness 
[ characterised its administration. Ilis powers were not 
: circumscribed by the wishes ol a local clique or semi- 
: official injunctions. The two Nawabs, who came after 
1 him, were differently situated. Hence the gradual but 
£ imperceptible change for the worse in the quality of educa- 
\ tion given at Aligarh. 

! The Moslem community would have been well advised: 
if it had not fallen in so readily, as it did, with the proposal 
of setting up a university movement when the Aga Khan 
put forward this project. The Mahomedans ought to 
have first of all inquired into the then existing state 
of education in the various provinces. They ought to 
have ascertained whether the general progress made 
by them in education till then was such as to 
justify their embarking on an enterprise of such 
magnitude. A University, as Cardinal Newman remarks, 
lives in demand and supply, and the demand to be a healthy 
and natural one must precede the supply, whatever reasons 
ho might have had lor holding the contrary. A University 
stands for a new movement; it represents the intellectual 
progress of a country and furnishes an index to a nation’s 
mind. It cannot be called into existence by a fiat> it 


cannot be built to order. The past history of European 
Universities shows that they were not made in a day., 
It took hundreds of years for Oxford, Paris, Bologna, * 
Padua and Salamanca to become famous seats of learning. 
-and attract thousands of scholars. Besides these broad . 


considerations determining the question of a University,* 
we have to take into account other conditions superinduced; 
‘ by .modem thought and the evolution of a new era with 
/introduction of improvements unthought of in 
’pof communication, trades and industries. K ’***’'' v ' M 

■ •>> i ■ ■ ■ - 
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When this question was first mooted, a number of 
kindred considerations should have received the attention 
of our public men. It should have been asked if 
there were any other colleges except those at Aligarh 
; and Lahore, and whether there was a fairly large number 
of primary and secondary schools which could supply the 
requisite number ol matriculates to fill the lecture-halls 
of a University. 

To anyone who will take pains to survey the state of 
affairs preceding this moxeinenl, it will be evident that time 
was not ripe to consider such a weighty proposal. 
The late Syed Ahmed, with whom the idea had originated, 
did not leave behind him a caiefully thought-out and well- 
formulated scheme, and beyond entertaining the mere hope 
that the institution he hat! founded would one day 
develop into a University, gave no other thoughts to this 
question. The dream of a Moslem seat of learning in India 
"served as a most useful incentive to the general advance¬ 
ment of education and provided an inexhaustible theme 
for the seasoned orators of the educational conferences. 
That such a sweet dream should ha\e been turned into a 
delusion is one of the saddest episodes to be remembered 
by the present generation. Kven the ablest protagonist 
will find it hard fo deny that the failure in which the fruitless 
attempts of those responsible for it have ended is 
mainjy due to their following the untimely lead of a 
few ambitious sprites ready to seize an opportunity 
to secure personal distinction by having their names 
associated with a great movement. The Aga Khan no doubt 
- enjoys, the -reputation of being a far-sighted thinker and 
spiritual head of a large section of His Majesty’s Moslem 
, subjects in India, and has had a brief but eventful 

active promoter of the Educational Con* 
the League. ' Everyone who has closely 


career’ ; as an 
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followed the progress of education and politics is 
aware that having made his debut as the president of the 
Educational Conference some }oars ago, he has continued 
his interest in all questions bearing on the welfare of the 
Indian Musalmans. Ever}’one knows that great weight 
and value have come to bo attached to his opinions and 
public utterances in official circles and the choicest honours 
have been conferred on him. At the same time it should 


not x .orgotten that his views have not always found 
f* . -r with a great bulk of his community, for, broad- 
’ minded and catholic in his sympathies, he has at times 
evoked a certain amount of displeasure among the masses 
by his attempts to adjust the popular perspective to his 
own standpoint. lie has no doubt a^ good a right to 
offer advice (it lias become historic in one instance) as any 
ordinary man. T3ut for his opinion and advice absolute 
infallibility cannot be claimed. All the evidence to hand 
relating to the conduct of this enterprise shows, in the 
most indisputable manner, that the line of action followed 
by him and his compeers has not been wholly the right one, 
inasmuch as the expectations of the community were 
raised, and raised unnecessarily, to an extremely high 
pitch and without full regard to its economic, and social 
position. The strain imposed on our energy and finances 
has proved unproductive, the work of pushing ahead „ 


primary education considerably delayed, and an unpleasant 
reflection cast on our ability to see a scheme through.:,-’ I, 
should not be understood to mean that His ^fighness alone 
is answerable for what has happened. He may 1 have 
sincerely felt the necessity of a Moslem University/' He> 
may have thought that 1910 was the most auspicious :year., 
to start building it. It was surely for the educated' classes', • 
and those qualified to consider measures for the bettenjfehi^ 
of education to judge the case of a UniversifedniitsV 

•> <■ -/t:. i '»-Ji.Vl; ■ * 
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proper merits and decide. And decided they have with 
results that are well known to-day. 

From the time of the renascence at Aligarh the words 
'nation* and 'self-sacrifice*have been used very freely by our 
writers and speakers all over India. In the name of the 
nation Viceroys have been welcomed. Princes paid a tribute 
of gratitude for their grants-in-aid, and Collectors and their 
wives thanked for assisting at distribution of prizes among 
successful students. Then* are many instances oi self- 
sacrifice being manifested by tutors and professors and a 
host of other willing workers, who were duly rewarded with 
both honours and emoluments not ordinarily within the 
reach of the ablest pedagogues. If a careful and 
dispassionate inquiry be made into the actual achieve¬ 
ments of these servants ot the Faith, it will be found 
that they are neither singular nor praiseworthy in a 
high degree. Without going into details, it could be safely 
asserted that with the notable exception of the alumni o' 
the old school, there are very few men who could claim 
to have rendered signal services to arts and sciences. 
There are few students who have followed new veins 
of inquiry in different spheres oi thought and thus raised 
the intellectual status of their community, but we have 
thousands of self-styled servants of the nation professing 
r staunch devotion to our cause. To such men it is that we 
owe the premature inception oi a University movement. 

The Indian Musalmans are a heterogeneous community, 
widely d stributed, and at different stages of progress. They 
not possess that integrity of judgment which could 
preVept their sentiment prevailing over their reason. They 
have only a limited number of men with advanced views 
*otf education and politics, and these, in conjunction with a 
lew plutocrats, do the thinking for the middle and poor 
t classes. Theirs, alone is the birthright {o initiate al, 
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schemes, to call conferences, to form leagues, and interpret 
the feelings of the community— whether rightly or wrongly 
is immaterial—to the rulers. The masses have only to 
remain inert and let things be done in their name, for who 
could challenge the educational axioms and political postu¬ 
lates of their recognised leaders ? And small blame theirs 
if they cannot do otherwise. If account be taken 
of conflicting opinions, all expressed in the nation’s behalf 
in our journals since the rapid development of the Moslem 
press, and the incessant coni rovei sics raging in connection 
with ordinary events between the different schools of 
thought, it becomes perfectly clear that an average man is 
unable to follow or find any interest in these wranglings 
over “ Kaumi ” affairs Truly has the poet said, 

“ A nation exists in the College and its life in papers.” 

The time chosen for starting this movement was all the 
more inopportune in view of the fact that the destinies of 
the Caliphate, with which Musalmans have always thought, 
rightly or wrongly, their religions associations and 
sympathies are closely united, were passing through one 
of the most critical periods in history. The Italian inroads 
into Northern Africa and Asia Minor aroused the utmost 
concern among Musalmans for the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and their eyes were turned to the scene 
where a heroic struggle was being offered by a brave nation ,s 
whose greatest misfortune lie* m the corruption and .in- , 
competence of its rulers. Misrule and bad government 
do not, happily, affect a nation’s patriotism, and though the ■ 
Turk has been badly governed and ill-treated for ages ,^ 1 
he has' always responded to his country's call, and fought - 
for his Caliph. The Indian Moslems, retaining as they ’» 
many of the virtues bequeathed to them by a great religion " 
and well-founded civilization, lacked notin the appreciation^* 
of their brethren's heroism and endless sacrifices. :, Xt* ; 

r 1 ‘ ' I V-’■TA it*’kV'. tbCltk* * ■ 1 
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a time, therefore, when their purse-strings were liberally 
opened to alleviate the sufferings of tlicir brethren beyond 
the seas, another and an equally imperative call on their, 
generosity that came in the shape of an appeal for the. 
University funds was by no means favourable to theiij 
educational campaign, anti it would have been much wiser 
if this great project had not been launched just then 
What has happened since is common knowledge. The 
proposed University is still in the air, the funds are lying 
idle, and the final settlement with the bureaucracy is not 
yet within sight. 

In planning out any scheme for the advancement of 
education, whether primaiy, secondary or higher, the 
economic condition of the country should not be overlooket 
as this is the most potent factor and a reliable test 
of a sound system. Statistics taken from the two premier 5 
- Native States in India, where education stands on different 
footings, will illustrate the point very clearly. In Baroda 
the cost per graduate is about four times less than that in 
Hyderabad,and the number of pupils,both male and female, 
attending schools and colleges, is admittedly greater in the 
former, although, as regards population and area, the ( 
Nizam’s Dominion cannot be compared with the Gaekwar’s 
territory. This contrast may be considered rather unfair 
on account of the great disparity in the attention and;' 
imgetus given in either States to education, but on the, 
whole it may be assumed that expensive education con-j 
sfsting of instruction in a variety of subjects, as it is 
^provided at present by our schools and colleges, is a burden 
both on the State and the subjects, and if the promoters 
of denominational education, who must also be anxiousj. 
for the economic liberation of India, do not aim atj 
"imparting professional knowledge at a reasonably cheap! 
.cost* it would hardly be worth the trouble and expense tej 
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have a University of their own when full benefit can be 
taken of the same sort of education in the existing Univer¬ 
sities maintained by Government Only professional 
knowledge is badly required for Indians, and it has to be 
sought for in schools conducted on \Ve>teni principles and 
pgpugh the English language which occupies the highest 
•igisition in all European languages, both as regards uni- 
^i^sality and utility. Such subjects as music, history and 
^try must be excluded from the syllabus of all those 
linaries where English is the medium of instruction. It 
impossible foi Indians to develop originality and acquire 
leep insight into “ all the things dieamt of in our 
Jilosopliy unless the barriers ol a foreign tongue are 
ipletely removed from their path and native genius' 
[cultivated in its own clement. Of late a few Indian 
polars have been busy exposing and expounding the 
luties ot Indian lore to Western minds, but that is 
sufficient, and our Universities will have to do more in 
direction of not only retrieving the. lost position of 
|qr literature, but also of materially contributing to the 
y>rld’ s classics. The only way to attain tiiis end is to 
\c potential genius from the fetters of foreign idiom, 
'§|ld to effect this our poetry, philosophy, and in fact,, 
the fine arts should be pursued and preserved in our 
m speech, and an intellectual intercourse established- 
jtween Eastern and Western authors through the transia-, ' 
>n of standard works into all languages. There is but,' 
ic difficulty to this suggestion and that is the preponder-; 
tee of languages in India which would delay the dissemi-^ 
ition of knowledge among different sections through, 
knslation of books into all the vernaculars. But 
ifficulty is not so great as that of a foreign language, a##;;; 
an be more easily overcome. The study of English’in 
[Schools.and colleges is prosecuted ir. a manner and 
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ciples that are not fully consonant with the scientific method 
of teaching modern languages adopted in the civilised 
countries of the world. As a nation—for after all education ^ 
in India has been of a sufficiently long standing to create; 
the general consciousness of being one nation among th^ 
natives for the purpose of establishing a claim to the samej 
treatment as is received by other citizens of the Empire —j 
Indians cannot do without the services of the imperial 
tongue and must learn it if they aspire at all to advance: 
their commercial prosperity, to raise ilieir political status 
and to improve and utilise all the resource's of their landj 
like any other colony or commonwealth. i 

The necessity of English education will, therefore, be! 
obvious, so far at least as commerce and industries an) 
concerned. What is wanted to-day is a large number of fred 
schools provided with every facility for giving a working; 
knowledge of English to boys of the poor and middle classes' 
and a goodly number of polytechnic institutes to whicA 
pupils, on completing their rudimentary course may bd 
admitted to receive training in one or more branches of d 
profession or industry. Every sensible educationist win 
agree that as a general rule the Arts, Law, and Medica} 
Colleges are meant for the sons of the ricli and well-to-dc 
middle class people who can aftord to undergo the heav> 

, expense of professional education in these academies, bu 1 
the lower middle and poor classes must be provided for in 
free schools of the kind I have mentioned above. 0 
working out the correct proportion that upper, middle an 
v;lower’ classes bear to the whole population, it will appea 
that the, existing number of colleges can fully meet th 
requirements of those who look upon University education! 
with all the advantages of the residential system, as 
vnec&ssary adjunct to other accomplishments of a refine*}; 
genttettjuari. . 
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It is to the requirements of the lower, middle and poor 
classes that greater attention should be paid, since a happy 
India will only be brought about by opening such day and 
night schools all over the country as would bring education 
in arts, industries, sanitation and domestic science within 
the reach of every citizen. India is essentially an agricul¬ 
tural country, and the greatest portion of its population 
lives by it. To increase the happiness and enlightenment 
of the greatest number is, therefore, the duty of those wliorn 
fortune or ability has placed in positions of power and 
gifted with wealth. 

The Hindu University, which is now un fait accompli, arid 
the Moslem University not yet in existence, are supposed 
to mark the commencement of a new era. It is to be seen 
liow the former fares and whether the latter will ever be. 


The fact remains that lacs of rupees have been spent with 
no better object than that of gratifying the communities* 
sentiment. Due sense of amour propre is as necessary 
for a community as it is for an individual. The general 
feeling among Hindus and Musalmans that their having 
a University will raise them in the estimation of other 
nations, is the outcome of a true regard for self-respect. 
The, material benefits of these Universities can only be 
.measured by their success in redeeming the tens of millions 


now sunk deep in ignorance and enslaved by countless 
customs'' and creeds, and in creating a more sensible and. 
^levated outlook on life. God has given the British Empire;,* 
| unlimited resources and the foremost place among all other.;' 

' ■Kingdoms. Indians, whether Hindus or Moslems, are . the ; 
^citizens of such an Empire. To enable them to enter into/ 
r a keen but friendly and peaceful competition with.ih^r ' 
!. iellow-citizens in other climes and to fight a common |oi$y 


in the defence of their country and the supremac^. pf 
British Power, free and practical education of thema£$&v 
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is the best and the only means. And any University, 
whether receiving official recognition or not, that adopts 
such means and fulfils this ideal, is indeed worth having 
at any cost and in any form. 


AJIKZA IKK AM BAIG. 


Bombay . 



A SONNET. 


List to the fool, who calls himself an ant, 

Who smoothes his pride with falsely humble boast 
“ I am a worm, ” Oh ! lie and silly cant. 

Thou art the Temple of the Holy Ghost ! 
Climbing from rung to rung 11 trough daily strife. 
Lowly perhaps, -ay. humble if you will, 

A drop upon the Ocean of His Life, 

, ,But know and realise your manhood still. 

- A man you arc, a man you will remain, 

Yea, even when you've wrestled to the top. 

Ah 1 what was former loss to present gain. 

The Ocean pours itself into the Drop. 

Each moment leads you nearer to the Goal, 

, . Fight on with your unconquerable Soul l 



T. LYELL. 
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ICHBAL. 

Like a pale opal hung the restful sky— * * 

Whence every coarser shade had died away— 
Empyreal heights! to which the Angels ily 
Bearing the sorrows of another day. 

Yet those taint rustlings herald’d no wings. 

The little sighs came not from earthly care. 

But were the waking of the Desert things 
That hide in rocks and crannies hero and there., 


The twisted Tamarisks, parched by the heat, . 

Wither'd and warp’d, awaited twilight's ease 
To lift their woven tresses, glad to meet 
The light caresses of the evening breeze, 
Whose murmurings from out grey space became 
A living breath—a force which overflows, 
And fills the wilderness with strength again. 

Till men forget their weariness and woes. 


1 , i 4 i 

The rosc-plumcd jasmine swung above my head,,. 

A wild vine floated from a broken'v^all, i-’i/'.V / 
The Lcbbeks shook their tassell’d blooms and spread^ 
Over the winding path—a yellow palJ, . % 

' Softer than down, sweeter than honeycomb: ^ 

Once blue as heaven, the Jacaranda 1 * will 


* Next to tho Pomciana Regia, the Jacaranda is the most beatltUuf 

Egypt. . *»■. 
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Now put forth leaves,—her lovely flowers had flown 
Long ere the summer grew too fierce and still 

O perfect Nature ! why is man so base ? 

His soul so feeble and his body strong ? 
Compassion, too, withholds its gentle grace. 

Dead is the tortuous spirit’s sense of wrong: 
The beast that strives beneath a heavy load 
He pities not, nay scarcely deigns to feed, 
And should it stumble, plunges in the goad— 

Or curses him ‘ by Allah ’ in his need. * 

A shadow—next to nothing -without sound 
Came lelibal—gradually like the gleam 
Of the white moon, across the rugged ground, 

Holding in both her hands fresh cool burseem * 
The Palace doors were lime-worn, scarcely closed, 

. Sic transit gloria of a foimer state : 

In blinding dust a starveling mule reposed, 

A wretched youth leant on the iron gate :— 

He groaned, and turning, grasped his heavy stick. 
But there before him stood a childish maid ; 

*0 stranger, why so cruel! thy beast is sick. 

And dost thou strike him and art not afraid ? ' 
The sullen face look’d long the unspoken word. 

Too full of hate and bitterness to greet 
The unknown figure—though perhaps he heard— 

.. His glance fell on his tom and blister’d feet. 

And so did hers ; she saw the sand-swept eyes, 

The bruis’d and knotted hands, the vile array 
/ground the meagre body—as he tries 
V ! To hold his garment, rent since yesterday. , 


•* Burseem, Egyptian clover. 
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' Give this thy beast, then here are dates to eat 
An orange too, O brother rise I pray. 

Drink from the qftlla* bathe thy wounded feet,. 

So do to-morrow should'st thou come our way. 


> 


Hope touch'd the scornful lips—turned hate to peace : 
Knowledge brought secdsf to heal the sores and 

wales: 

While Pity whisper’d ‘ let thine anger cease ’ ; 

‘ Yes,’ answered Justice, ‘ for 1 hold the scales/ 
But Ichbal fled —passing from light to gloom— 

As swiftly as a dove on open wings — 

Round the quaint circle —where Magnolias bloom 
And scent the night, while the shy bulbul sings. 


Oxfnut. 


VIOLET DE MALOKTIE. 


* yfilla, ;i huge porous jar lor water, 
r Seed:, of the Mahtosdna bai&atnina. 
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the mauy fallacies wliirli the war lias disproved, one 
. of the most significant is tlie British notion that in 
India loyalty and patriotism au* two divergent and 
mutually exclusive currents. For long the British public 
had been fed upon the idea that behind the velvet glove ot 
Indian friendliness there lay ever concealed the “ mailed 
fist” which might show itself to view at any moment. 


The magnificent response of India to the call of the Empire 
has given Ihe lie emphatic to this malignant libel. 

, It has effected a profound and far-reaching revolution in 
the attitude of the British, democracy towards their Indian 
{ fellow-subjects, and the spirit ot camaradaric which this 
implies, has been re-echoed by the self-governing dominions 
of the Empire. There is indeed a soul of goodness 
in' things evil! 

The explanation for this remarkable display of 

• enthusiasm on the part oE India in the cause of the Empire 
V.is. /perfectly simple. The administrative blunders of 

.Britain in India during the past half a century have not 

• shaken our faith in the ultimate justice of Britain’s rule, 
.and in the righteousness of those principles, which, despite 

fmany set-backs arid back-slidings, have in the main goVem-. 
Cd her- stewardship in India. Little does Germany .know 
it has helped to foment this feeling. For- who. 
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will deny that the contrast of ideals represented by Ger¬ 
many and England in the present struggle has left a deep 
and abiding impression in the Indian mind? Said a 
Viceroy when assured of our loyalty to Britain : “ Eh, you 
are loyal! It will be monstrous if you arc not! ” This * 
observation, meant in all cynicism, embodies nevertheless 
the plain truth. In winning India, England has won with 
it the love and loyal allegiance of her teeming millions.. 
The leaven of British culture which lias been pouring into 
this rich and fertile soil every day since the momentous fiat 
of Lord Macaulay, has knit the bonds which unite India 
closer and closer until it has made us forget the distance 
which separates us from England. The blood of a thousand 
battlefields, the smoke of a thousand martyr-pyres, the 
heads that have rolled on a thousand scaffolds—this is the 
price of what England has been giving ns, Ireely, fully, and 
ungrudgingly. And, as Lord Hardinge reminded us the 
other day, who is there that does not know and feci that 
the British Empire in India, is an “ Empire built on tears ? ” 
How in the face ol all this could India be otherwise than 
grateful ? 

The rationale of India’s loyalty does not, however, rest 
here. We are loyal, because we are patriotic. This may. - 
sound a paradox to many ; but never was there a truer ; 
paradox. We are loyal, because we feci that the destinies-,, 
of India have been linked once for all, for good dr for evil; 
with the destinies of ‘England. " Adieu to Britain;',, 

. adieu to all hopes of an Indian Nation,”--this is the motto .f 
6f the patriotic party in India. What guarantee of loyalty % 
can be greater than the conviction that in her own interests ■ 
India can ill afford to shake herself free, of the aegis 
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But if the Indian is devoutly loyal to the British Raj, 
it is idle to pretend that he is still the same mild, sneaking 
creature that he was when the Briton first saw him. The 
time-spirit has, in India as everywhere, rung out the old 
and rung in the new. Brit'sh history and literature have 
sown the seeds of freedom broad-cast in India. The 
sweet, reluctant, uncomplaining passivity ot the Indian 
has been transformed through English culture into one of 
clamant assertiveness. The grumbling spirit of John 
Bull has been inoculated in our minds. Not a bit, 
however, that we have grown to love England less, but 
that we love India more. If Wordsworth could say : 

“ We must be free or die , we who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the iaith and morals hold 
Which Milton held,” 


may not we say, we who can boast of a past as resplendent 
..as that of any other nation on earth, that the descendants 
ijpf Valmiki and Kalidasa shall never be slaves ? England 
has given us good government, but we think with one of 
England's most distinguished Prime Ministers that “ self- 
government is always better than good Government,” 
and feel with Macaulay that " no nation can be perfectly 
Well governed till it is competent to govern itself.” The 
freedom-loving Britisher has himself demonstrated to the* 
world the.eternal truth that no nation can long be kept 
under chaperonage which has grown conscious of itself, 
■.•Why, then, should he be displeased to be told that self- 
government has now been fixed as the definite goal of our; 
aspirations, and that a nation is in earnest to achieve it—a 
nation nourished in the noblest traditions of British history 
And politics? 

^ Is there anything in this calculated to upset the 
Imperial ideal ? No. On the contrary, self-government ‘ 
is, thelcement of the Empire/ the only solution of the pro-. 
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blem of Empire if Britain is not; willing to repeat 
the mistake of her Roman prototype. All that India 
wants is the millcnium embodied in the words of Rudyard 
Kipling— 

“ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 

But mistress in my own." 

We want nothing more ; vve will not be content with * 
anything less. Who rail say that our demand is inconsis¬ 
tent with the idea of Empire ? On the contrary, will not, 
an autonomous India, prosperous, contented and happy, 
be a far more va liable and cherished asset of the Empire 
than an India grown impotent and emasculated as the 
inevitable consequence of centuries of subjection and 
bondage ? Is it not, indeed, the highest homage that India 
can pay to England, the dawn of that day foreseen in dim 
but prophetic vision by Macaulay when, instructed in 
European knowledge, we might ask for the blessings of 
European institutions ? 

We are told that we ourselves are not agreed about 
the ideal ; that the Moderates think one way and the Ex¬ 
tremists in quite the reverse. To these doubting Thomases 
we would point out the wise words of the President 
of the last Bombay Extremist Conference : “ In essentials 
there is no other difference between the two, than between- - 
tweedledum and tweedlcdee." Everyone knows that the.,, 
differences, such as do exist, are fundamental and not*; 
essential—only ala*! they know it not* Another stock 
. objection which is incessantly flung in our face whenever;, 
the cry for Home Rule is raised, is that we are Still unfit* 
to manage our own affairs. Our Anglo-Indian friends arfe ". 
never tired of indoctrinating us with the idea that it- wilE; 
take centuries before India can become fitted to irece 
, self-government. Woe to India if we allow ourselves 
. placed under the sway of this benumbing hypnoti^ml ,'. 
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. for the objection itself, it needs only to be stated to be 
indignantly brushed aside. Was Canada, or New Zealand, 
or Australia, litter than India for self-government when it 
was granted to them ? Is it not a fact that India is far 
better off, so far as mere competence is concerned, than the 
colonies were ? 

There are, again, others who, apparently frightened 
out of their wits by the tall talk of India and her heroes 
which was so much in evidence at the outbreak of war, 
would "have it that no emotional scattering of political 
largesse should lollowthe war, for the excellent icason that 
the war has nol altered existing conditions. They are 
' wrong. The war has altered conditions in one material 
respect—it has dispelled the dark cloud of suspicion which 
hung over the British mind prior to the war. It has 
' cleared the air of the miasma ot mischievous mis- 
' representation under which India had been suffering at 
the hands of her Anglo-Indian interpreters/ And the price 
of her loyalty, she says. i< her freedom. “ Give us your 
confidence,” says India in Britain. “ and l will deserve 
it.” It will not do tor Britain to say: “Deserve my 
/confidence, India, and you will have it,” for that will 
•mean the postponement of India’s emancipation to the 
Greek Kalends. We are told that in formulating such a 
demand we arc simply betraying a calculating and hucks¬ 
tering spirit. But the same charge must in all fairness be 
' levelled at the Colonies where such speculative discussions 
are freely' in progress. If we sin, we are only sinning 
’ in good ^company. 

Recent events seem to indicate that the change in 
'angle of vision” which was proclaimed at the 
.begmnmg of the war was a mere figure of speech. The • 
"first hysterics abdut India have had time naturally to 
• subside, and the barometer of British enthusiasm about 

. ! %'• ’•Of' ■ , *;' Vi * J v- >. ■. 
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India would appear of late to show a fall. True to the’r 
pledged word the popular leaders have refrained from 
controversy of any kind when the war is in progress, with 
a view not to embarrass the Government. But when the 
Government is ever giving new ground for provocation, 
how can it expect controversy to be hushed ? Surely, the 
Government cannot mean that the understanding is all 
on one side ? The refusal of the House of Peers to give 
an Executive Council to the United Provinces has naturally 
created strong ieeling throughout the country. The rushing 
through of the Public “ Safety ” Ihll in the teeth of popular' 
opposition was not calculated to allay the feeling/ 
The rigorous use of the Press Act, that law which “ were 
better honoured in the broach than in the observance/’ 


and the passing of the Civil Service Bill have raised public, 
indignation to boiling point, and the official attitude of non 
possumus to the most imperative and innocuous proposals • 
of the popular representatives in the councils^ has lent 
substantial support to the Home Rule agitation. “ India 
would seem to Count for little nowadays,” says a recent 
issue of India, and cites in support (he recent Lord Mayor’s, 
procession in London where the Indian edement was cons¬ 
picuous by its absence, although “ the unity of the 
Empire” was the excuse for the inclusion of. an 
“ Overseas contingent ” composed of the Colonials' and, 
even “ coloured giants from the West Indies.” No, wonders 
such things have turned many a sturdy optimist. into/ a k 
Jeremiah. Is it statesmanship, we ask, to encourage :such.. 
feelings? To the query whether it would not.b€ ,WeQ tO 1 
convey in a handsome and magnanimous mariner; /tfe; ’ 
grateful appreciation of the British public of Ihdia ? Srp^pt ' 

: ,in the War, our able Secretary of State has vouchsaied^^ . 
reply that " he should think the time for it Was t h'"‘'^ y i '^ 
yet;” India certainly is not Poland. 
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Lord Haldane has told us that one of the underlying 
issues^of the war Is “ freedom for all nationalities.'* Mr. 
Asquith has reiterated it. Have these po iticians a comer 
in their hearts or dejected, down-trodden India ? Shall 
she emerge amid the fea-de-joics of victor}', a self-reliant, ‘ 
self-respecting nation, or shall she continue then, as now, 
the Cinderella of the Imperial household, a pariah in the 
midst of a roe Empire ? The whole world is looking 
fonvard, with hope not unmixed with misgiving, to the 
fulfilment of England’s duty by India. 


Madras . 


A. ARAVA MUDAM. 
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IV. 

King Pap acock io ms son in Africa. 


God is good ! 

I hope your appetite is good, my son, and you arc longing 
for my return, but I expert you are not. 

That missionary chap was quite right when he said to be¬ 
come groat, it is ncec^aiy to travel. 1 have soon things and now 
know of things of which previously 1 was' ignorant; and yet, I 
advise you, my son, not to travel • it is not wise to have two 
great men in one small kingdom. Above all, there would be no 
domestic happiness ii the women and men of our country become 
civilised like the people here. I don’t approve ot civilization, for 
reasons, my son, which i will give later, but the principal is 
because of home happiness. Have I, my son, not seen what the 
result of it is here ? 


I have been over two months now in Bombay, and have 
visited many houses, vainly seeking for my fair charmer,* but I’ve 
learnt many things. 1 have heard men and women grumble at 
their sad lots, at thtir folly in gi tlirig married. They relate the*$ 
happiness of former days. Says the woman : " Why on earth did, 

I ever marry this man ? He not good-looking; lacks brainfc* 



lacks money. 1 gave up a comfortable home. And thereris*. , 
Smith; he asked me to marry him- l rejec ted him. He is married 
now. 1 know his wife. She is very happy, has a comfortable 


•home. Smith gets more pay than my husband.” "VYU, 

She had quarrelled with her husband, my son/^afld;;Sb tfte^ 


truth.came out. 
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, A man said to me : “ If you really want to know my bad 
points, ask my wife—she'll tell you ; she knows more about them 
than I do nyysell.” 

And, curious to relate, my son, unmarried people whom I 
have met, praise the happiness ol the married state, and mourn 
over the weariness and solitude of unmarried life. The fact is that 
each thinks of the inconvenience of his own station and imagines 
those of others less, because he has not felt them. 

A young married man told me a curious story—not his own, 
hut of a great friend ol Ins, whom ho called Brown. Now Brown 
was wealthy, and Biown wanted to get married, just for the sake 
of settling down. There was Jane. ne\l door. She was not very 
good-looking, but anxious to k.»ve a home of her own. Brown 
proposed to Jane. \ow jane had bivn schooled by her papa 
how to act. She u-ferred Brown to p.ipi, and papa said he had 
made a vow that Jam* would only marry the man who could 
afford to settle on her - 

My son, I forget the amount, lmt it was a very large sum 
of money. The young man was noi overanxious to marry the 
girl, and he thought Bn- oppoitunity to get out of the engage¬ 
ment good, but Jane wept copious tears, and the man thought it * 
would be dishonourable ol bun not to .inept papa’s terms. How¬ 
ever, he decided to b.ugain with papa, and papa accepted a 
smaller settlement. Now mark the result Neither was Jane 
in love with the young man ; all she wanted was some man’s 
name so that she could live the hie she most enjoyed—free 
and easy she called it. 1 could not understand, my son, what 
difference it made to Jane, why she could not live the life she 
desired while single, but my friend told me. He said young un¬ 
married ladies have fewer liberties than married women. 

“ In my country,” l told him, “it is the other veay. When ■ 
a man takes a woman to his house, she has to live for him only.” 

“ That's how it ought to be in my country, also,” he replied ; 

" but it isn’t. Women dress—not to please their own husbands, , 
but those of other women; else would they powder and paint to 
make up for deficiencies of whic h their husbands had full know ' 
ledge ?” ■ 


ji. ■ It : strikes me, my son, we can easily do without much that 
• ^civilization^teaches. In fact, I think we are more civilized than 
,hese people, ,. : 7 


#’ , 


/ \ » 
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I have just received a letter from you. It gives me great 
pleasure to read that you are glad I’m enjoying myself and you 
ask me not to hurry home. Don't you make any mistake—I’ll 
return when I’ve had enough nl it here. Co easy, you'll not bo 
king yet awhile. I’m under a great niedieine-man’s treatment. 

1 take plenty of fresh air. all kinds of exercises , eat no meat, drink 
no rum, smoke no tobacco , avoid chills, go nowhere near infec¬ 
tious cases. I live on curds. The doctor says, under this treat¬ 
ment, I’ll live till I’m liOO \eat- From the advertisements in 
.he papers there are drugs to kilt all < omplaints -a man need 
never die. I’m taking hum nl tin* drugs and will bung home' 
with me some tons of all kinds ui medium's. 

Talking ot advertisements, my son, some littJo while ago 
I sent an arti< le to one of tin- papu,-. Iwre, des< ribing our customs. 

I he Tutor polished it up for me, but mv name appeared under it. 

It was well written, mv son. ! could hardly leeognise it was the 
.-.amc that I had sent in. You know I am over modest,* and 1 
>aid to my Tutor that 1 ought mn to take credit for it, but ho 
kuighed and said it was don.- « vervwlx re--even in England. 
These men are commonly known as “ Literary Chosts.” A great 
number of books, lie said, aie w i itten by “ (ihosts ” who .are content 
that their works appear under the names of some exalted person. 
They get little lor their laboui -- I think, mv son, he said this by 
way of letting me know l must pav him Of course 1 will. 

Well, my son, afiei hearing i Jus, J did not Iies’tate to employ 
my Tutor, and 1 wrote 1 several moio artn los, with the result, 
that I’ve become famous. I’ll toll you about it. 

1 had to put away my letter, mv son, for many days. Been 
busy—because mv stones have made me famous. I would 
rather I had not made a name fur myself. The fu>t morning 
after the publication of my second aiticlc, quite a crowd ,of 
young fellows called. Each bud a ropy of the (news), paper* 
in which the article appeared, with him, and each in turn read, 
passages that particularly appealed to linn or her, passages more 
eminently beautiful than the rest. 1 invited them to dinner, at 
a fashionable restaurant. They raine—ate and drank heartily* 

The next morning, another set of acquaintances and straii- ; 
gers came and congratulated me. I invited them to^din$e^al$a. 

A whole week was thus spent in what the “ Ghost/^called' 

tcrary revel. And these young fellows spread abroadt^tjf j^as 
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a great wit; little did they know my Tutor, the “ Ghost,*’ 
whispered sentences to me—sentences which made them laugh, 
grow thirsty and drink more. This is a very thirsty country. 

Then came the crash. It was only last night. I went to 
a dinner given by some fashionable people—in fact the dinner 
was specially given that these fashionable people and learned 
men and women might hear me speak. But my Tutor fell ill. 
I went alone. 

The night and day previous l spent in planning what I would 
say in reply to such and such a question, and puzzled my brains 
lor curious and humorous incidents which may have happened 
in my own dear country. 

Then came the supper. I was dressed, as all these people 
dress, in an “ evening suit,” lor I have discarded my national 
costume. My collar was a little loo tall and a little too tight, 
and I felt anything but comfortable. I went to the house in what 
they oa.ll a motor-car, a strange conveyance, truly. No cattle 
pulls it. You turn a lever -biz/ ! bizz ! jug ! jug !—you’re off. 
I have ordered a thousand of these to be ready by the time I’m 
returning home. 

But tjie dinner. 

I was the lirst to arrive. The company soon after began to 
drop in. I was introduced; some of the guests put me questions 
hoping, as I thought, to get from mo learned or amusing replies. 
But I could think ol none, they turned irom me disappointed. 
An almost ominous silence resulted and I was making up my mind 
to plead illness and rush off to my hotel when dinner was 
announced. It was a different kind of dinner to the one at the 
ball. That one was what my Tutor called a “stand-up 
-supper,” although we all sat down. There was much ceremony at 
this. With each course almost, came a peculiar kind of 
liquor. Instead of a general sort of prattle, the guests waited 
to* hear something brilliant from me—they waited in vain. 
Then speeches were made and one ass of a fellow made special 
reference to me in his speech, telling the guests how clever and 
witty I was and the like. I had to reply—for all ^turned in their 
i seats and looked at me. And somehow courage came, I 
said; *'■ 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I am glad someone else has told 

you how clever I am, for I would have been too modest to do so 

. * ‘ 1 * . . % ■ * 
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myself," They laughed at that, and I went on: "I am dcver—~ 
and I trust you will take my word for it." 

I sat down. I thought what I had said would convince 
the people (who had been invited to learn firsthand and be con- 
vmced that I was a genius) that l was an exceptionally smart 
man since another in my present e lud said so, and i had con¬ 
firmed it. 


There was silence, however. Then tin* ladies rose from the 
table, and we all stood —another absurd custom. What think 
vou, my son, of a nun standing be* aus»* a lady—they are not railed 
women heir, except those of the middle flasses, the reason 
for which 1 have not jet discovered—enters the room or when she 
leaves it ? 

The women—l mean tin* ladies—it tin d. but the men stood, 

1« aning on the backs of ilieir < hairs, and bowing, their heads 
wagging like cork-pigeons calling then mates to roost. 

" We’ll have < often and cigars,” said the host to me. 

, “ I want no coffee,” l said. 

" Perhaps you would prefer joining the ladies ! Yes—please 
do. Straight on—” and L went stiaiglit on into a room where the 
ladies were seated. 1 was pleased. 1 felt I knew how to converse * 
with ladies—praise their dresses and so on. When 1 sat down, 

1 considered that something pretty was always said to ladies; 
and l.therefore tiled to think ot something, and presently sank 
into profound meditation. I could find nothing to say and the 
silence almost frightened me, while the ladies, possibly afraid of 
my learning, kept their mouths shut, thinking themselves not 
qualified to propose any subject of prattle. 1 was holding at the 
time a cup of codec in my hand, and all my attention being on 
my own meditations, the cup slipped and was broken, and a lady' a, * • 
brocaded dress all spoilt. 1 was horrified. The ladies’ , 


mouths were now no longer shut. They said nothing to me, but- # 
loudly consoled the owner of the spoilt dress, and some.said"; * 
"How clumsy." . . 

I quickly stole out of the house—and to my hotel. (! '' ^ 


My son, I cannot help repeating over and again, that the ciis-/ - * 

. toms here are peculiar. What do you think I found at the.hotel ? >,* 
Guests. All knew I was invited out that night, yet thesefguests' V 
invited themselves , during my absence, to dinner at the.hotel .They' *; 
were delighted to see me—and didn’t apologise in the- least, : and 
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even informed me, without a blush, that they had told the 
manager to debit me with the cost of the dinner. They were 
just beginning to play cards, but for a few moments postponed 
cards “ just to have a talk ” with me. There were women pre¬ 
sent. I don’t know who they were, but gaudily dressed; and 
there was that man I met at the ball—that human screech-owl. 
He began at once- 

“ So you have come back sooner than you expected from 
the dinner,” he said. ” That is sad--very. We have a pleasant 
way of encouraging men of wit—verv pleasant. When he is 
dead-—we set up a monument in his honour—ol marble, and tell 
on the stone what he had done for the country; but while alive — 
people neglect Jiinv—except a lew, like those present—won’t 
invite him or accept his invitations—e\( opt a lew, like our¬ 
selves. Now. would not tin* money -spool on tostly monuments-- 
been better utilised m providing bread and butter for many star¬ 
ving men of letters—when alive, and wanting it-eh?” 

But another ol the* guests ichukcd lion. This may have’ 
iKsen true, he said, in days gone b^.but not now. Works by men 
of learning are eagerly read— 

• 9 

The screech-owl iutcmipted him " They are read, and the 
money which went to buv the books -in the pockets of publishers 
—What ? That’sudeuccd tact,” he said, tinning to me. “ J know 
a young lady very pretty -hJout. Slu* appeared in the bank¬ 
ruptcy courts. Do you know uliv ? No money to pay 
publishers and agents for producing her books—vet, her books 
are road by everybody. Don’t you take to literature, Sir,” he said, 
addressing me. “ Bad business—jail or work-house. It is same 
with most professions—no money--no credit.” lie turned and 
pointed to an elderly medical man. “ Look at him,” he said— 
“clever—very—yet no money --poor ; yet many blockheads are 
doing the grand in motors. Seven years ago I told him that he 
would’never succeed in building up a business—didn't believe 
me—there he is—poor.” . 

** An awful man that,” said a lawyer to me. “ He has done 
^|a lot of mischief. To my knowledge he has broken off a dozen , 
”marriages by telling the women engaged that they would never be 
bappy; and frightened several young ladies to death by telling 
them that small-pox had quite spoilt their looks.” 7/ 
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*' By Hanga-hanga *’ I exclaimed. “ Why not ring his neck ? 
Do you know how, in my country, we treat cocks*,that cut short 
our slumbers ? Wc cut short their lives; and that is how I would 
treat this prophet of evil were lie in Bu nay wo la.” 

Sec to.it, my son, that in our country there are none save 
optimists. 

(To be continued.) 


Lucknow. 


j H. WILLMER. 


•In the ui15m.1l the worl is " 
the fowl.” 


J.i urn 1 i.” mo.uuuv “'flic 


husband pt 
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SKETCHES OF MIDDLE-CLASS HINDU LIFE. 

{Concluded from our last number.) 


III. 

G OPAL had a happy home. Ilis wife, a very beautiful girl, 
was kind and obedient to him. 

** I do not care what become* of me,” she used to say. “ All 
that I have to do is only to make my dear husband happy. There 
is no greater pleasure for me than that of making my husband 
happy.” 

Gopak was blessed with such a wife, and he was happy. He 
loved her with all the love 

‘ of man and woman when they love their best 
• Closest and sweetest.' 

Other married men and women would have envied Gopal 
and iiis wife if they had seen them together, even if it be once 
only. 

. But there was ti cruel, wicked, croaking old hag, a perfect 

incarnation of * Cagool ' herself, in the house. And that was 

the mother-in-law of Saraswati (Saraswati was the name of 

*> 

Gopal’s . lovely wife). This old woman was very cruel to her 
daughter-in-law. Whenever Gopal left the house, Saraswati 
was sure to get some kind compliments from her mother-in-law, 
.Whenever Saraswati spoke to her about anything, there was sure 
' to be a storm in the house. We shall see by and by the notions 
of the old woman and how they were opposed to Gopai's. 

Qnotday Gopal returned home with a happy smile upon his 
face, ana the first to greet him was his wife. Gopal was over¬ 
joyed., Opening a small card-board box, which he had in his 
hand, he tpok out a golden necklace and threw it round his wifeV 
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neck. It was a very fine double chain, made of gold, wonderfully 
worked, with a locket in the centre containing a photo. This 
gold chain fell so lightly round her neck that she had to take it in 
her hands and examine what it was. There was a pause. 

At length she broke the silence : “ It is very beautiful.*' 

“ Oh, is it ? I)o you like it then ? I knew you would like 
such a thing and so I myself saw it specially executed in such a 
manner as to suit and attract your fancy. It is yours.” 

Saraswati was deprived of her power of speech. She was so 
very happy. At last she spoke with some effort : “ No, I do not 
even care much for the workmanship. I would wear anything 
you gave me. But you have given me this, my dearest thing on 
earth, which should ever be nearest my bosom,” and she. pointed 
to the locket which contained Gopal’s photo. Gopai was charmed, 
lie kissfed his wife tenderly more than once and then left her 
alone in her chamber. 

Saraswati hurried in, with the chain in her hand, that she 
might show it to her mother-in-law. She thought, innocent soul, 
that her mother-in-law would be pleased very much, both with 
herself and Gopai. But no ! If Gopai had kissed her for her 
greeting, her mother-in-law would have kicked her for speaking to 
her, had not Saraswati prudently stood at a respectful distance, 
speaking in low suppressed tones. 

" Mother,” she said, “ see this chain your son has bought 
for me. It is so beautiful.” 

“ What chain! ” echoed the old woman, and after casting 
a glance at the chain Saraswati was holding out to her, said : " Did 
he tell you what it cost him ? ” 

“ Yes.” ' ‘ 


“ How much ? ” 


“ Only two hundred and thirty rupees.” ■ . y 

” Only two hundred and thirty rupees I ” echoed the 
woman. “Do you think it is a very paltry sum? Wear that 
yourself round your beautiful neck.” Then as though she wa> 
speaking to herself she continued, “ Who is to be blained ?‘ f My. 
son is a fool— a henpecked fellow giving way to all tfypcharm& 7 
of this witch. See how he has wasted Rs. 230 in a moment;: 


• One thin chain for Rs. 230, and my daughter-in-law is’ going .to v 
wear it round her neck! It will not be visible even to the keenest^ 
observer! It is so nice as they call it. See; our neighbou^ v La|slu]pi^ ■ 
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She is bowed down with the weight of her jewels. She 
is so beautiful because she wears so many jewels." 

At this time, Gopal, who had listened to every word, while 
passing by, said, “ Well, mother, Lakshmi has to 
make herself beautiful by artificial means. You say she looks 
beautiful because she wears jewels. l»ut my wife, Saraswati, 
needs no ornaments to make herself beautiful. She is already-" 

“ Well, well, see here,” interposed his mother, “ is this the 
effect of Western civilization ? Oh, this is Kalikalam. When 
has a son, till now, praised the beauty ol his wife in the p -?sence 
of his own mother ! Where has all the respect, whit'll he 'oasts 
of, for his mother, gone ? When has .t man so shamed his i. \ther 
in the presence of his wife ? You are grown fashionabL.' If 
you scold me like this on her behalf, and that in her own presence, 
how can you expect her to treat me kindly ? llow can you expect 
her to be modest ? She always rules me as if she is the mistress 
of the house and T her servant. Jt is only you that make her so 
very unruly.” 

But the meek maid was gone to her room, and there she was 
seen by Gopal, her eyes full of toais and her kerchief wet. Her 
eyes were* red. Gopal knew the reason well why she looked 
troubled. He comforted her by saying that he knew ljow she 
was being treated by his mother, how she had been 
endnring all this with patience, (for, in fact, even though 
her. mother-in-law treated her very cruelly, she never 
breathed even as much as a whisper to her husband about 
the way in which she was treated), how all that his mother reported 
about her behaviour towards her, he knew to be false, and 
so bn. So, if there was anything to disturb Saraswati's 
tranquillity of mind, it was the cruelly of her mother-in-law. 

The old woman went on murmuring everyday in this manner: 

" When 1 was a girl, I was then so meek and mild, quite 
unlike my daughtcr-in-law. The wishes of my mother-in-law 
were my own. I never used to speak to my husband except 
when we were alone. Oh, how many jewels I used to wear f 
'People said I looked so beautiful decked in my jewels. But see ’ 
mytson. He wants that his wife should wear a nice gold chain * 
' sound her neck, a pair of earrings (very nice ones) hardly to be' 
Seen but by the lustre of the stones, (the old woman regretted that ! 
her daughter-in-law did not wear those earrings which were large 
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and heavy, capable of making the car nearly toucli the shoulders), 
and a diamond ring on her finger. And she wants 
perfumes ! Ay, hair oils too ! Oh, what a foolisli son I have ! ,# 

Gopal tried to mend his mother, but no ! She would not relax 
her stern policy. Every day her interference in matters, 
quite unconnected with herself, became greater and greater. 
She often used to scold him and many a day when Gopal came 
home, he noticed that behind that pretended cheerful look of his 
wife, there was a cloud overhanging -a sense of sorrow and heart¬ 
rending grief, caused by, as he well knew, the unkindness of his 
mother towards liis wile. He felt that if he did not take the 
necessary steps, he himself would be making his wife's lot very 
miserable. 

He pondered long over what was to be done and the step lie 
was going to take, and at last thought it just that he should do so. 
He set up a very good establishment of servants, grooms and 
cooks, set apart a large house lor his mother to live in, furnished 
her with enough money for her expenses and left her to live alone 
there with all comfort and ease, while he himself went with his 
wife to a separate part of the city to live and pass his time in 
perfect harmony. The old woman, f«»r the rest of her life, spent 
her time in cursing the 4 vile witch/ as she called Saraswati, 
who, according to her belief, had by her beauty charmed and 
ensnared her son and made him desert her in her grey hairs. 
But Saraswati was still innocent ! 

IV. 

* 

One evening two girls were coming home from school. One of 
them was aged twelve and the othei a little younger, 'flic elder ; 
of them was called Kamala and the younger, Mcena. An . old 
woman met them on their way. 'j . • 

" What! you—you —you read even now ?" said she in. SO$ie - 
surprise, addressing Kamala. 

44 Why, mother, why not ? ” asked the innocent,. 
astonishment. “ Do you mean to say that I should 
. read ? ” 

44 Do you mean that wc should not have 
because we are girls ? ” asked Meena. 

” Why, you may read for a year or more, 
get dolls to play with. If you do not go to 
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any prizes and so you will come back from the school with no 
dolls in your hands," said the old woman to Meena. 

“ Why, Ivamala stands first in our school, and she is likely 
to get more dolls than anybody in the school,” said Meena. 

" But she is married” said the old woman, “ whereas 
you are not married. Until you become the wife of another man, 
you may go to school. For then you may know how to write all 
the songs in a notebook, instead of committing them to memory 
and likely to be forgotten." 

" But education enlarges the mind,” said Kamala. " More¬ 
over, it teaches us many things, many arts and many sciences." 

“ Yes, teaches gifls how to dupe their husbands, how to write 
love-letters to others, whom to select for their private company, 
how to knit and sew and not how to cook, etc., and many other 
things ! If I had a daughter, I would rather kill her than impart 
to her this English education," and she went away. 

“ Sec the crooked notions of these crones,” said Kam da. 

“ She says that we read only to get dolls as prizes and to learn to 
write songs in a notebook. She says that all girls who read are 
immoral 1 One in a thousand may be so. But this should not 
be applied* as a general statement. See how very absurd her 
notions are." 

'* l wish that at least for the sake of my education, I should 
be married seven or eight years hence,” said Meena. 

"Why, by that time \ou will be an unmarried woman!” 

** W r hat if I be so l Do you think there will be nobody to 
marry me then ? They are all crying out for social reform and 
condemning early marriage.” 

" Early marriage is bad, indeed. But what can we do ? We 

* must obey our parents. I know that early marriages bring about 
‘many, disastrous results." 

You speak as though you have a good deal of experience,’’!! , 
said Meena.' 


■ " Yes. If you will but listen I will tell you what happened 
’'soitieTtfo years back to the family of my uncle," 

* ' d V'^r^y do tell me.” 

. Thenlisten." \ 

"My uncle’s name is Swaminathan. The year before last he . 
bad to solve a great problem, whether to run into debt and,. 

• njake his. whole, life miserable or to have his daughter unmairied 

^ j.'i • lK . i ' J.'A 1 . *. '» 1 , * i. 1 ’ *\ 
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for a very long time. He was then drawing only Rs. 50 a month 
and he had not saved anything. But Lakshmi, his daughter, 
was then nine years old. People often blamed him for not 
choosing a proper husband for Lakshmi. So he thought of 
marrying her, without fail, that very year. But he had no money. 
So he was forced to harness himself to the yoke of creditors. This 
he did. He borrowed Rm. 900 from various sources at high rates 
of interest. ‘ The maj riago was not grand at all! ’ was the opinion 
of some. But the marriage was celebrated. The son-in-law 
in the end proved to be a man of very had character. He passed 
most of his time with his friends abroad and in ale houses, 
contracted vile habits, never cared for his wife, beat her severely 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, quarrelled with his 
father-in-law unnecessarily, and did many other wicked things. 
Moreover, he often applied for huge sums of money to his father- 
in-law, which the latlei could not refuse. So my uncle ran 
more and more into debt and his lift' became all the more, 
miserable. 


“Lakshmi came of age and her nuptials were to be celebrated. • 
The son-in-law refused to have his nuptials celebrated unless his 
iather-in-law gave him Rs. 1,000 on the spot; ‘ or,' said he, * keep 
your daughter yourself and let her die. J don't care.*' My uncle 
applied to my father for help. My father readily gave him 
Rs. 1,000. So the nuptials wore celebrated. But that man would 
not have a home anywhere. He leit his wife in her mother’s house 
and himself wandered from one town to another always surrounded 
by a host of wicked companions. All this brought hereditary 
feuds between Lakshmi’s parents and her husband’s parents. 
Some blamed Lakshmi for remaining too simple and- dull 
without enchanting him with her beauty. Her life became, very 
wretched. You see my uncle is not yet free from. 1 debt. 
His whole life hereafter is to be one mass of troubles and 


difficulties,” concluded Kamala. . ... \\ 

“ You preach about the evils of early marriage. ' Andyet you?; 
were married when you were only eight and your sister*^ though 
she is now only five, is, you say, to be married next month l ^ stiid* 

- - r * ’ -V' “• P 

Meena. 1 ' - 

a tr >> —:j « wn, t 5 n wjb 


-simply say &don 


early marriages. 
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“ But situated as we are, we can do nothing but marry a man 
whom we have not seen in our life before, be he good or bad, onljf 
to please our parents, and to make our lives unhappy, all because 
we want to respect the absurd notions of our parents, and to 
respect also the time-honoured customs of our community, as they 
call it ! ” said Meena, rather petulantly. 


\ 


Pudukkottai. 


R. N'ARAVANUSWAMY RAO. 
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LETTERS FROM A WAR HOSPITAL IN FRANCE 


(Continued pom our last 


VI. 


N OVEMBER 30th My Dear D—l cannot toll whether it is 
really that I am for the moment, as the doctor said one 
day in a flash of enthusiasm, plus fmnejahe que /*s framjaises or 
simply whether it is impossible to live among those who need 
sympathy and aid without learning to love them, that these 
French soldiers seem to me to possess such an extraordinarily 
appealing quality by reason of their childlikeness, their absolute 
natural spontaneity, and lack of self-consciousness. First I feel » 
it when I sec them lying on their beds, or standing by them, 
waiting for the event which starts the day, the visit of the Doctor. 

It is not easy to put into words <he special human quality which 
they express, the quality of patient waiting, not martyrdom 
exactly, for there is an element of protest in martyrdom, but 
more acceptance. “ One must not seek to understand/’ writes 
one telling of the grievous methods of the military hospitals, the 
harsh discipline which weighs more on the spirits at last than 
does the suffering from the wounds. 

I feel the appeal of this quality most strongly during the 
Mass in the little chapel which blooms like a solitary flower among 
the stony deserted corridors of the big hotel Somehow l cannot 
picture the God of the Lord Bishops, Catholic or Protestant, the ' 
jealous God of the Decalogue, the exacting God of the evangeli¬ 
cal sects, approving of the worship we bring Him here ; I am. * 
almost sure that He would frown over the naive war hymns.that 
we sing, such as: “ lls ne I’auront jamais, jamais,” with its appeal. 
to the “God of our fathers, known of old.” / v ' 

“ Sois avec nous, comme jadis, 

Aux premiers jours de notre histoire, , 
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' *' ’ ■ • ' 

1 o ‘ Dqnne-nous encorla victoire, 

Dica de Clotilde ct de Clovis. 

. , Us ne 1’auront jamais, jamais, ■« 

' ’ Us ne 1’auront jamais, jamais, 

- Le vicux sol b&ii de la France, 

L'heure vient de sa deliverance. 

Us ne 1’auront jamais, jamais." 

And above all that which we sing every Sunday as the little 
Cur6 serves the Mass, the invocation to Jeanne the Maid, with 
its haunting refrain :— 

** O Jeanne d’Arc, a la lrontiere, 

Nos fils combat tent 1’ ctrnnger, 

A leur secours, vole, O guornere. 

Car la patrie est en danger. 

Freuds de nouveau ta place 
Au front des regiments, 

■ Et va bouter, loin de I’Alsace, 

Jusqu’au dernier des Allemands." 

But the “ Our Father " of the peasants on the Galilean hills 
would accept these prayers. I am sure, and would not care in 
the least dbout the many little breiu hes of strict propriety, which 
would greatly disturb his worshippers in the stiff decorum of 
Protestantism. As for instance, when Bourdum's musical enthu¬ 
siasm so carries him away that his vehement instructions to his 
soldier-choir are as audible to the congregation below as to the 
singers in the tiny gallery. 

But after all it is the bedtime hour when one feels most this 
quality of childlike engagingness of the ordinary Frenchman. 
Then the big ward seems like a gicat nursery full of tired children, 
children who »are good or naughty, clever or stupid, beautiful or 
homely, but never without the childlike appeal of confidence, of 
need. Then it seems that there is not one so crude, so ignorant 
so twisted, so hairy, middle-aged and unattractive, as to fail to 
awaken the protecting maternal instinct. 

It is a pity that we have no genius to write bedtime stories' 
about these wards full of broken soldiers. 

f To-night, for. instance, the ward was unusually animated 
and full of .conversation. Over at one end Chauvel and Bou-', 
langer have just concluded a mild pillow fight, and have settled.;; 
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back to quietly hum “ Tipperary”. Good old Bourdain, his shirt 
pulled over his head, is having his back rubbed with turpentine' 
and grumbling subterraneously into his folded arms about a 
mysterious visitation of “la colique.” 

In the next bed but one, the tall “cullivateur” with the beau¬ 
tiful eyes and the German ball lodged so near his heart that no 
doctor dare probe for it, lias sung himself quietly to sleep, and is 
slumbering as peacefully as uu infant. Across the way an 
animated, ornithological discussion is proceeding with the 
purpose of defining the difference between a raven and a crow. 
And another, further down the waid, seems to have taken 
an ethnological turn, since an emphatic voice is heard declar¬ 
ing that, “ les Ambus ne sent pas les Fvancais.” 

The funny little man in No. 9 who lost an eye at the Dar¬ 
danelles, Jind is partly the butt, and partly the clown, of the ward, 
has stopped grumbling because some one tucked a checker-board 
and some sticks of wood into his bed, and is happily and success¬ 
fully imitating the noises ol the barnyard. 

It is all very loolish and babyish, but it does not mean that 
all these “simple soldiers 1 ' are crude, ignorant and uneducated. 

If there were time, I amid turn to one who would read the poems 
of Victor Hugo as hardly anyone 1 know elsewhere reads poetry. 

If there were time, I could engage at least three of the wounded 
in a game of chess which would be very much worth while. If 
there were time for general conversation, tlu; chef in the kitchen 
has a turn of wit and a gift of clcai expression which many a 
college Professor might envy. The full-beatded man whose 
home is in Cm sir a improved the term of his “friction” by explain¬ 
ing to me all about the French Academy, how the members are * 
elected, uhv they are called the Immoitals, the genius they must 
have, the different chairs Ihty ortupy, and how the Academy' 
is the only thing that has survived the Revolution unchanged. 

Yesterday evening when 1 went to the bureau to get one fon; 
a massage, he was reading Cyrano de Bergerac to an enthralled / 

. audience, which afterwards engaged in an animated and intel- ■ 
ligent discussion of the greatest French actors, Sarah Bernhardt,, 
Coquelin, etc., which carried them happily into their beds! U 
. was rather sorry when they thought of asking me what 1 .play-. 
■wrights we have in America like Edmond Rostand. * '' r 
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And no matter how foolish and full of badinage their talk 
may be, they never forget the courtesy due to the women who 
may be present. Or if any should forget, he is called to prompt 
account. One cold evening it happened that I sat beside the 
little stove during the half hour before supper, and round about 
the men began an animated conversation in Provencal. In a 
very short time one came across the ward filled with righteous 
indignation : “ Madam is good enough to come and sit with us, 

and you know no better than to converse in a language she 
cannot understand. You lack in politeness.” 

When Mademoiselle Htfleno presides at the piano in the 
evening, the English National Anthem is always made a feature of 
the programme. It is calUd for early among the songs, and 
when once we would have deferred or omitted it, the audience 
was quite disturbed. “ But we are Allies,” Mademoiselle was 
earnestly assured, “ we must sing vour National Hymn.” 

" Un pays pivahi ,” one says the words so easily while so 
s little realising the sense of what it means to a country to lie at the 
<ec.t of the conquerors. 1 wonder sometimes if anyone in America 
» can possibly feel what the situation is of those wdioso families arc 
prisoners in their own homes. Worse than prisoners in some ways, 
for the sofdiers in the German camps may write and receive 
letters and gifts, but the inhabitants of the in varied districts have 
# no such privileges. “To ha\e no news of one’s family for over a 
year; it is worse than being wounded three times,” one said 
not long ago. And it is surprising how many there are in like 
case, men who are left practically to the care of public charity, 
since they arc cut off from all source of supply outside of the daily 

* sou provided for the “simple soldat ” by his paternal government. 

To-day my patient who has been in bed so long told very' 

> briefly and uncomplainingly his story. He is from Reims, a 
joiner and builder by trade ; he has a young wife, and for three 
p years before the war he and his father-in-law worked on a house, 
Vcvenings and holidays, fitting and furnishing it with a care that so 
! f$w dwellers under modern roofs have the time and skill to give to 
'*the buildings they call home. It was not quite finished, and ‘ 

* there was still a debt on it of several thousand francs, when the. 

* Gerrfan^bame. Now, it is a heap of blackened ruins, and those-. 

* who reined it with such loving toil and care are homeless 

* wanderers; . After seven months living under bombardment the 

V <’ ■ ^ w , J..J 
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wife took a little room in Paris where she lives and works for 
the support of,the old father. When ITippolyte wrote her to-day, 
he put in a blossom from the tiny bouquet of late roses and 
marguerites beside the bed. 

“ Because her name is Maiguerite." 

The State cares for Marguerite's mother, for she lost her 
mind, and lives with the insane. 

And Hippolyte lit.s here tied to his bed with the relics of 
a wound, and an obstinate intestinal complaint, with nothing to 
do, nothing to think of but the dost motion of his city, and the 
ruin of his life-work. And he is novel disagreeable, never morose, 
never complaining. Every morning lie make- his little toilet, 
brushes his hair up into a neat (rest, and waits cheerfully to see 
whether to-day the doctor will allow him some food. When he 
leaves here, if he gets Ivttoi and has a convalescence, where will 
he go ? 

'And this disaster which lias slup-wicrked so many individual 
lives is onlv a microcosm of tin* ruin th.it has »omo to the lesser 

•j 

nations. It came to Belgium. It came to Poland. It came top 
Servia. ft lias come to ten departments of Piance. Realising 
it, it seems like a demon risen out of the gulf, whii h is destroying 
the world by inches. And befoie it the world seems paralysed... 

They -?ay here that the riticn that were to be desolated as 
examples of the reign of “frightfulness" were all decided upon 
before the war. Ypivs, Reims, Louvain, were sentenced before a 
shot was fired in their defence. “A doomed city," said a German 
officer in tin* earliest days of the war, to one who spoke of his 
native place. 

Christmas in Old Provence. 

One >vakes to the 24th December with the feeling that there 
is an unbroken stretch of thirty-six hours in front, and that \% 
will be Christmas Day. Already the Christmas hymns seem to 
float across the gulls of restless w r aters, and echo in the brain, 

But to-day they sound almost like a mockery: 

"It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old. 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 


t i- 
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1 Peace upon earth, goodwill to men/ 

From Heaven’s eternal King; 4 

The earth in solemn stillness lay. 

To hear the angels sing.” 

• Jt lies to-day, great tracts of it, mere wastes of torn and blood- 
soaked ground, of burnt-black homes, and ruined cities, where 
the great cathedrals, giant dowers ol the ages of faith, raise their 
tom and shattered walls about their desolate altars. The world 
has hardly realised it yet, the wreck of glories which never can be 
replaced, the ruins of to-<lav, the irreparable loss of posterity. 

The little churches may glow up again, though never just the 
same. Yesterday one wrote from the Iront: “ Unfortunately we 

cannot go to Mass, ior we are too near the line's of the Bodies. 
The churches here, you cannot imagine them, the walls are noth¬ 
ing but holes, the insides only heaps of rubbish from the shells.... 
We are in a little village not quite destroyed by the cursed Bodies. 
It rains always and sometimes snow falls. One is always*wet, 
and in the trenches the mud is up to the knees. But one does not 
i think of it nor pay attention, for wo have only one thought, to 
see our dear country lise victorious out of this great conflict that 
fills Europe with blood.” 

If it *had been savage horde's from some far distant land, it 
seems that it would not be unbearable. One would have said, at 
least we have the testimony of our faith. But they too call 
themselves Christian, they also have heard through two thousand 
years the message of the Christmas angels. 

Those are most fortunate who have much to do, and but 
little time to think. And here, too, is the Christmas mail, heaps 
of it arriving so beautifully with its Christmas messages of trust 
and cheer. Canada, robed in white under frozen skies, sends love 
and warmth out into the silent distance. India, glowing with 
sun and color, sends help and cheer over the black waters. 
From the front, from hospital bids, and from scattered towns 
they send to say ” Happy Christmas, I press your hand from afar.” 
from the Cote d’Ayur comes a basket of lovely flowers sent by a 
working-woman whose three brothers are fighting for their, 
country. 

4 \,j <f Christ mas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 

Christmas in lands of the fir and pine, , ' \ 

v" Everywhere, everywhere Christmas to-night.” : 
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At five o’clock the duties of the day halt to permit of a brief 
reunion about the great lire of logs in Mile. Helene's wide 
chimney. 

They come in from the little chapel next door where the 
Christmas chants have been rehearing—those whom we call the 
Professor, the Singer, the Sergeant. The room is gay with bowls 
of blossoms, anemones, mimosa, wondeiful carnations, Christ¬ 
mas roses sent up from the Cote d’Ayur, and with boughs of 
mistletoe and crimson holly. There is wine to drink a Christmas 
health, and " petits fours,” and a pink lapei to set out on the 
window sill "to light the Christ Child up the slrecl,” as they 
light Him in the streets of the old town the pilgrims began to 
build on the three hills by Massachusetts Hay. 

Because the Sergeant is the only member of the party whose 
legs arc both long and sound, it is his task to hang the Christmas 
stockings from the top of the high old carved minor. After the 
midnight mass we shall see whether Santa Claus, or whether 
the Ronhomme Noil really passed our way. And now there 
is a festive supper at the hospital and an impromptu concert 
to precede the stripping of the Christmas tree. , 

Midnight, and the little Chapel all alight and dressed with'. 
boughs of mistletoe and flowers, real and of fantasy, seems to * 
smile a welcome as her children troop in out of the dark and 
chill of the night. There are children of all ages, a few tiny boys 
and girls, women from the village, crippled soldiers in worn and 
shabby clothes, but all the children of sorrow, all laden with the 
long burden of care. Drawn so strangely together from far 
places, lonely folk of many scattered families, the familiar notes 
of the Adeste Fideles seem to bring ail together, to enfold all with 
the sense of a common humanity, one fellowship of sorrow and, 
of aspiration. : 

And though all must be sad, there arc no tears. Rather the. 
everbrooding sense of the stem resolve, the high determination, 
w|iich is the dominant mood of the nation to-day. From the 
tiny choir gallery Serret's lovely voice rings out, firm and true' 

- and vibrant, in that most appealing and haunting, of all the.' 
CJmstmas songs : 

“ Noel, Noel, voici le Redempteur,” 

. The sweet high notes, how suppliant they are—': 

“ Noel, Noel, chantons le Redempteur;" * 
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For a brief moment the little mountain chapel fades away, 
and the music flouts over the heads of folk of another land, 
among the high spaces of a far-off church set among Canadian 
snows. There as of old, there as here, they too are singing, 
this, the saddest of the Christmases : 

“ Noel, Noel, void k* Rcdempteur.” 

The sermon of the village Cure about the Child-God, He who 
comes to save, how old it serins, old as the sacred mistletoe, old as 
the Pyramids; it links the lost ages with the present, knits up 
the dead with the living. 

“ For all our comiades dead on the field of honor/’ prays 
the little Cur6, rapidly and monotonously. And a shiver of 
emotion seems to bend the souls of the kneeling people as the 
shadow of a cloud ripples a field of grain.“For all our com¬ 

rades dead on the field of honor. Thy Kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

And then there are a few of the wounded ready to take com¬ 
munion, cripples all, limping on their crutches and sticks up the 
narrow crowded aisle. 

And thus has Cliri-tmab Day begun, Christmas of the year 
,#f Our Lord 1915! 


France, 


K. W. , 
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"CAGE OF PERILOUS DREAMS." 


W ITH a mesh of dreams still tangling her senses, Moira O’Mara 
groped from her bed to the. window-curtains, drew them 
back, and flung the windows wider. 

It was a breathless dawn, colour at first no more than a . 
faint bloom upon mist, but deepening gradually into tones 
intense and virginal. In the foreground, three terraces swung 
out in bold lines, each one high-walled by the one above : and 
walls and edges were a riot oi flaming detail- -iare creepers and 
flowers blossoming in wildest profusion. The last terrace ended 
in a dazzling herbaceous border, behind which stood a wall df, - 
scarlet sweet peas : then the landscape became indefinite- - * 
there was a sudden drop to woods, and lower still, to a winding 
river, with ranges of hills beyond, vague and glimmering in the* •* 
rising sun. -■ , • 

The gill looked out on the scene, striving to recover balance * 
through its familiar outline. It swam before her, unreal, confused. 
Her eyes, still sleep-dazed, were “ filled with perishing dreams and 
the wrecks of forgotten delirium,” so that beyond the wall of, 
sweet peas there seemed to stretth a country vast and strange 
and pale, dimmed with mysterious shadows,—the country of her i 
dream. What was the horror that lurked among the far hills ? 
Whose baneful influence was to shrivel the green as with a blight ? 

She shuddered as consciousness awoke more fully, restoring 
to memory the events of the night before. Was it indeed only 
i the night before that she and her lover had sat on that terrace at 
.sundown—a sundown breathless and glimmering as this d^vn ? 

’ Her whole being had then been penetrated by the colour and peace . 

' of a great happiness. When in the twilight Horace Playfair > ( 
had slipped the engagement ring upon her finger, it was„for On0 

* * . I * V * . | i , * . « ' ** * 
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dazzling moment as if a vast zone of gold had been swung about * 
her life, pearled with hurrying moons. 

Then darkness had come with its dreams, dreams vivid and 
terrible : black eddying waters that swept at the very foundations 
of her love. Her dream-impressions had been unbearably strong 
when she sprang out of bed and throw the windg^re wider, but 
now in the tonic light she felt them slipping back into remote 
distance, vanishing irrecoverably from her memory. They must 
not elude her so—her destiny might hung upon these mediaries 
of guidance or warning. With a strong effort of will, she strove 
to retrace links, to recapture events, to call up again the visions 
that had so filled her with shrinking and with dread. But she 
could evoke no more than a lew detached scenes, fragments of 
some perished whole. These were all frail with a like marvel 
of beauty, and were all ground down under a like monotony of 
doom. 

The girl remembered how in her dream she had just emerged 
from a thick-wove wood, whose intertwinings were luminous and 
aspiring as though they strove in an ecstasy, and whose deeps of 
flowers had a largeness and a radiance not of earth. She saw 
before her an infinite range of down*country, the grass paled by 
some inner light breaking from the ground—a country that 
t seemed made as a floor for angels’ feet. Then from afar came a 
dark figure approaching, tamiliar even at the distance, but flap¬ 
ping and‘grotesque : alien, inimical to this haunted quietude. 
And as her lover came nearer - for it was he--the farther curves 
of down hardened into ridges: their thick softnesses showed 
stteaks of green like shining ice ; a cold wind blew suddenly : in 
all the wood there was a sharp metallic rattling : and„she stood 
on a little island of withered copper in a vast world of arctic floes. 

Then other scenes flitted before her—the lofty springing 
of vast cathedrals whose roofs were the fretted clouds. Within 
the limitations of walls there lived a worship that led the soul 
beyond the reach of thought. Then looking out from the cathedral 
door she saw from the distance the same figure approaching, 
and as he neared, the clouds floated from the roofs, leaving 
the Aisles open to the sky, and the buttresses and the chapels- 
crumbled to dust till at last there stood only a pillar or two of the 
cathedral and the great stone frame of the East window. All had 
turned to desolation and ruin. 
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She covered her eyes with her hands. What did it mean, 
what could it mean, this blighting atmosphere of the man whom 
she loved and who loved her ? Out of what deeps pf self had 
arisen this cruel travesty of tin* man she held dear ? The thing 
in her dreayi was Horace, she knew, knew by infallible instinct - - 
but Horace pinched, changed, different: a shattercr of fragile 
beauty before whom the tender ministers of unseen benediction**' 
tied. Then the fenoi that hud haunted her tool: visible shape. 
Which was the real Hoi are---him whom the night had east up 
imt of its depths -a sli.mgvr of implacable destruction * 
01 the daylight Horace, the Hora/v she familiarly knew'* 
gentle and kind, who had for surety her reason and for. 
warranty her love ? How was she to t< 11 whether her dreams wen- 
the work of some inward monitoi, revealing traits of character 
to which her waking devotion blinded her, or whethei they were 
the mere irresponsible vagaries of vagrant thought ? Trembling 
as she recalled the tender passion of het love-plighting, shuddering 
as the dark memory of her dreams gripped her anew, she stood 
looking out into the dawn, her mind a chaos of conflicting 
emotions, knowing not wliithei to turn for guidance or foi 
inspiration. • 

Meamvhile, the daylight Horace, returning from an early 
morning swim, tin died as he saw Mona’s white, figure framed iti 
the dark of the window. She was pale and slender : her hair, 
indefinite as asli-eolom, hung, about her shoulders like a cloud . 
there was no rose in the pure oval of her lace. The flower of hei 
beauty was m her huge grey-blue eyes, which had the far look 
of one who scans distant horizons. 

These eyes with their strangeness and stillness had first 
told Playi ur of the mystery of woman. No such revelation had 
come to him from the conventional women he had met socially,, 
women of stereotyped conversation and manufactured opinion. 
Indeed, he had been somewhat indifferent to the v'omen of society, 
though his position a>. barrister and member of Parliament forced 
him to attend a certain number of functions. He was really &%, 
his best in small literary coteries of men, where his wit, his agility 
of mind, his culture were appreciated at their true worth. r Xn 
appearance lie was tail and lean and dark, with a long thin face,, 
bald, dome-shaped forehead, and black, bright eyes set somewhat 
close together. William O’Mara, one of the Nationalist* members, 
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had invited him over to Galway for the fishing, and there Playfair 
had met Moira. After the conventions of London she seemed to 
him veritably a creature of the rivers and the woods, fresh, 
spontaneous, original, with that delicious langour which often 
x accompanies the power of intense feeling. The vein of romance 
in his nature was stirred. lie fell in love with her, and the two 
' had come to an understanding. Now, at his mother's house, 
v where she was staying on a visit, this understanding had been 
ratified by the formal engagement of the night before. 

She leaned out of the window, grave, bewildered, dazed by 
tfie hurtle of clashing thoughts. He ielt that her fiail being was 
swayed by sonic tumultuous emotion —emotion, as he guessed, 
,*fhat had come with the burning experience of love given and rc- 
' turned. Like a captured wood-nymph she seemed to him 
* panting, and yet, glad. Playfair always prided himself on being 
" lover of poetry, and was indeed possessed of pure and delicate 
-taste. His aptness at quotation was the admiration of the press. 

unseen by her lie stood looking up at her slender beauty, 
''.noting the agitated blue of her heavy-lidded eyes, some lines of 
«<$crald Gould’s, curiously applicable to Moira at the moment, 
flashed intoTiis mind ; 

“ Out of the red-brown earth, out of the, grey-brown streams 
“ Came Ibis perilous body, cage of perilous dreams.” 

TI 

All that day as far as she was able, Moira avoided her lover. 
Her shyness was sweet to him and seemed to touch her with a 
woodland grace : but at sundown, when she came trailing over 
the lawn, there was a pallor in her face and a fatigue in her 
movements that startled him. He went briskly to meet her, 
and after a curious moment of hesitation, she took his arm. Her 
eyes looked troubled out of deep shadows. 

They, sat down on a favourite marble seat on the terrace. 
'Her curved hat threw a soft shadow on her face : there was a 
fragrant delicacy in alt her being, even to the small appointment 
of;her grey dress lit with blue. For a while they were silent: 
timidly she stretched out her hand. Playfair took it in his strong 
grasp and she turned to him reassured. 

The spell of his presence was upon her—the spell of his love : 
but in remote. copiousness there was a dapping of shadowy 
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doubts—dim imprisoned things that struggled towards the 
light. 

“ I want you to tell me,” she whispered, " truly— 
honestly—what you think about dreams.” 

The question seemed to 4 Play fail exquisitely in keeping with 
the aloofness of her personality. Another woman, he fancied, 
would have been agitated about the business of her trousseau; 
would have been making feverish schemes tor the future, or at 
best would have been brooding over her own romance in a tranced . 
self-absorption. Thai Moiia had not, as he supposed, been 
thinking of him, did not distuib Playfair in the least: he hacf 
sure confidence in her afl**c tion and her little gesture of appeal* 
-tpoke poignantly to his manhood. 

“ Dreams haven't come my way, Moira,” said Playfair, 

41 I think it is i at her you who an* an authority on this subject« 

” You say that because 1 spoke onto of those strange experi- „ 

('ices I had out on the Aran Islands,” Moira replied, ” but I don’t > 
mean dreams that one sees waking - dreams that are incorporate 
with the air of a rtain places, i mean tin* dreams of night, the* 
dreams of sleep, 'fell me youi iea 1 opinion of them.” 

He looked at her tenderly. It was a pride to hifh that she 
had been able to speak of things that lie knew wc,re intimate and 
.-.acred to her—pride that he in his turn had proved capable of 
sympathetically entering into her mood. At least he had never 
frightened her by any implied scepticism. It gave this keen 
advocate, this agile debater a sense of enlarged powers to feci 
that the realms of fancy and of vision w r crc as open to him as the 
realms of politics and of law. And surely dreams were a fit subject 
for this dazzling evening, when the whole world seemed melting 
into sun-steeped mist, and the masses of terraced flowers took 
a colour more sombre and splendid than the noon of day knew. 

“ I would rather talk about the dreams of waking,” said 
Playfair, “ the dream of this moment, when l hold your hand; —” 
She slid her hand gently away. " Horace, I want your 1 
opinion, 1 want your help. Something depends on it, something** 
important. Are dreams—sleep-dreams— actual things ? Ought 
we to give them heeding ? Is there anything behind them ? ,” 
She searched his face. , 

Surely, surely, he would be able to quiet her, to still her 
fears. The sinister figure of the night before scorned soqncapable 
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of hurt in this &' id»u owning. Yet she was too honest to ignore 
her dieam and ir- vague implication, too shaken by it to abandon 
herself to the pe- •• and content of the moment. “ Do you think 
dreams matter ? '' she asked. 

Playfair smiVd as he replied . Nut if you wen* to offer 
me the sweetest .»i fees eouhl l gi\o you Counsel’', opinion on a 
question like thi». Wli.it din iii.vnK have wo * J None of any 
legal value : on!;., mu h splendid lit* raiy ai chile* line as De Ouiney 
and Coleridge b:..it nut ol I he turn-* <>i dne,:; - an achievement that 
en'*s in fume. Wh.it evhlenu have iu-. J A vague jumble of 
ill-remembered iin,vi n , ‘ stray d from the ingitivc flock 

ijjf the. night.' V .yWinli.gy and Metaphysics are sc’umes barely 
in embryo, and these must grow to lull devclopnu nt before tlie 
knowledge of dre, .ni*. i an e\« u be approached I suppose in time 
dreams will be > ngld and tamed and tabulated, like electricity 
aiicl steam: b; f onvnu In!.-, why trouble about Ui< ir meaning 
dr their reality : 

“ But sum;,, ^in'h, (Iiero’s something to go >»n in so grave 
a matter ! ’’ cx< fumed Mona, “ sinelv, after all these thousands 
of years, sotnc or * them y nmsi li.i\ e gained weight ! ” She looked 
seriously Douls i d, but she smiled as she aided, “Take off 
your wig and g-w-n ll'ii.nr, l don’t want Counsels opinion—- 
just your own id* 

He delighted m Iki strain e eagerness about abstract ques¬ 
tions and was fit fend h\ tlie impoi lance she pkued on his 
judgment. Also he • njoyed bilking on any subject. “ Does the 
matter seem so crave to you, Mona ” he asked. “ Well, 
l suppose the mast advanced vn w about dreams is that they are 
icaJ things—real even when duo to physical conditions, indiges¬ 
tion or liver, real even if they are the delirium of madness or of 
drink. This seems to be the theory of the Psychologists who 
follow Professor William James. Then the Theosophists hold 
that dreams are real, that in dreams we are on the* astral plane, 
in a, different, phase of being from the physical: and thus they 
account for the greater brilliance and extension that certain dreams 
tfave oyer wajcihg existence. They contend also," he con¬ 
tinued—it was pleasant to feel he had so much to set forth—“ that 
our memory retains only the last flash of thought jarred into 
life by returning consciousness—a kind of chaotic chord." 

“ They 'say dreams are reed," said Moira, “ but they mean- 
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only—surely, they mean only that imagination is creative— 
or that we can escape from certain lia.mnit.lt>. 1 want your 
opinion on a different case. Suppose ^ on see people you know 
in dreams, people who appear under a wholly new aspect, changed, 
hardly to be recognized : how does I his picture sland with regard 
to our waking impressions ? " 

“ Well, my own belief is,” Playfair leplied, ” that there aie 
dreams and dreams . sonm rneie thought-rccupr.i.lations, fantas¬ 
tically combined . others using out u( Mmv shadowy recesses 
of being that we call the subliminal self l tt uk dreams that 
reveal unsuSpected tiaits in people we know w. ,tl may come under 
tins last head. 1 feel certain llieie are parti of us, unknown to 
ouj normal st.de, nndiseovered, upexplond, which observe, 
which criticize, whit h judge, and it set'nis to me by no means 
improbable that these lerovds slnuild somolmv.-. gush up in the 
shape of dreams.” 

She had pressed him to a com lusiou, .i con* I union that seemed 
to be the end of all her hopes 1 ler waking \ won, dazed by Jove, 
hud seen Iloraee witli a link/ about him siw ?<im so still : bat 
sumo inner usion-so lus mgununt \voik<d out -some inner 
vision, profouuder, more detached, had sh e„n her the dark 
image of the night, trampling upon Ik ant v .c id upon worship. 
A.JL her life she had followed the still small voi* o and into strange 
pal hs it had led her if this tune it were inch cd authentic, could 
she at whatever sacrifn c hesitate to obey ? Her tension, her 
extreme pallor, suddenly became apparent to Playfair. There 
was something more than intellectual cunosiiy behind her 


eagerness. 


“ So you believe,” she s;iid slowly. “ that dreams have 
very high authority—the highest - that they speak more truly, 
more ecrtainly than the tvidciue of the senses. ty 
“ Why do you ask ? ” he replied abruptly. 

She shrank before Ins keen eyes. How »:ou:d she explain anti 
toll him of this horror ? 

Playfair made a rapid mental review of the conversation. 
“ Moira—you haven't been leading me on, forcing me to express 
myself in the dark, and all the while keeping back some hidden 
motive ? ” ., , 

She tried to rise, to escape that searching glance, but he' 
seized her hands. “ No— sit down. You must tell mb.what is 


.j 


* 
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in your mind. Something is troubling you, perplexing you. 
You have been having perhaps dreams that disturb you, dreams 
that touch upon our relation. I must know. I have the right 
to know." 

" Please leave go," she murmured. " You have no 
right at all over my dream-expenenccs. 1 here are privacies of 
thought—sanctities." 

He still held her hands. ** Dear, you came to me for help, 
for advice. How can I do anything unless I have the facts ? You 
have been luring me a will o' the wisp dance into rather dangerous 
places. Having got me in a corner, you must let mo help myself 
out." 

She broke from him and sprang away. Why should her whole- 
happiness rest in her belief or disbelief in uncertainties incapable 
of test or proof i And yet the land of dreams had always been a 
greater reality to her than the land ot waking. “ You said there 
was some deeper self which tiitici/es which judges- 

" Moira, was it quite fair to let me spin a web of fanciful 
speculations for your amusement and make me entangle myself 
in my own idle words ? ” said Playfair m a low’ voice. " At least, 
I can’t have you use them against me," he added. There w r as no 
pleading, but rather warning in his tone. " 1 must undeistand 
the position fully. I insist that you tell me the whole tiuth, now, 
at once.” 

She looked at him startled- hi> eyes wire a little hard: 
he had never spoken to her in that tone belore. She could not 
connect the man she loved with the Horace of her dream—but 
still—might he not be less perfect Ilian she had believed ? Tiue, 
she had once or twice spoken to hnn freely before of her fancies 
and visions. But it was a dilferent matter to give up her inmost 
dreams on compulsion . she shrank from the thought that he 
should consider himself at liberty to demand access into her 
citadels. P>csides, he had accused her of playing with him. 
Trembling and hurt, she walked to the end of the terrace. The 
dream was alrcadj- beginning to cast its darkness between them, 

Playfair bit his lip. He had blundered, he knew, blundered 
|adly. Of course he resented the fact that she had tricked him 
mto an unconsidcred expression of opinion, but he realized the 
unfortunate effect that his words might have on her impressionable 
nature: He saw, too, how ohc had stiffened at his peremptory 
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speech. He was determined that his captured wood-nymph 
should have no secrets apart from him—no solitary wild flights 
oven into dreamland; had he not shown himself capable of 
accompanying her ? But a crisis was imminent, and he felt Ik*. 
must summon all his discretion to meet it. 

He followed her to where she stood. She looked up, her 
eyes dim with tears. She had foigotlen her perturbations about 
the dream in distress at her lover’s attitude. " Beloved," 
“ beloved," lie whispered, ” tell me only what you will. Our 
love is great and strong enough to drive away all shadows,” 

" Tell* me only what you will,” lie repeated. 

In spite of the soft words, she knew h<* was forcing her to 
speak. Perhaps after all it was best he should hear. Besides, 
she loved him and could no longer withstand his will. 

" l dreamed of you last night—and other nights before too,” 
she whispered hurriedly, “ only you weie not as you are now, but 
( hanged and harsh—” she. slid over the description as much as 
she could, “ and wherever you came, things withered and turned 
to dust—and wherever you had been, there was a waste—” 

A spasm passed over Playfair’s face. It was not an agreeable 
picture. I'or one horrible second he wondered if some inner self 
had actually revealed to her unknown possibilit ies in Jus character. 
Then his habitual self-complacency reasserted itself. He knew 
himself not harsh, but or. the contrary a kind man : not destruc¬ 
tive, but in every department of life, creative. There was nothing 
in this topsy-turvy travesty to distuib their happy relationship. 

“ Ts that all, Moira ? ” he asked her. 

” All I can tell, Horace. It is hateful to have dreamed such 
things. Never a thought of mine but ha* been loyal and loving.” 

** p° you think [ don’t know that, my dear one ? ” said 
Playfair tenderly, " Jt is just because you an: so loyal and so 
loving that this grotesque caricature has leaped into your dreams. 
You know if the mind holds a subject with strained intensity for 
any length of time, the thing sometimes jumps free, and cuts the 
most fantastic capers. After close application at a brief I have 
often dreamed of all the parties indulging in ridiculous high jinks 
and have seen the whole process of the courts turned into a ■ 
screaming farce. You have been thinking of me—isn't it soj 
darling ? And my mental image has suddenly seen fit to rebel, 
and trick out my whole character in harlequin contradictions/* 
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“ I can believe anything you tell int* now," she answered, 
" anything, anything, because you are beside me. But when 
night comes—and that waking of horror—O Horace, might it 
not be a warning ? If I married you, how could I face sleep ? 
And by day, perhaps, I should fancy you were turning into the 
dream thing.” 

He put his arm very gently about her and led her back to the 
seat. “ My dear one, it is natural you should shrink a little at 
the thought of a new strange life,” he whispered, “ and that 
your over-vivid imagination should turn me into a kind of Dream- 
Ogre. But I am not a Dream-Ogre, Moira, you know that 
in your heart; 1 am a real man, \our lover ; this bogey of the 
night is only a thing of exaggerated emotion - emotion frightened 
by the thought of the unknown. Lean as f am, 1 am far loo solid 
ever to turn into my ugly double. ’ 

“ I wish you hadn’t made me toll you,” she murmured. 

” But, dear, wliv should 1 mind ? I understand so exactly 
the reasons for this happening ! And after all, perhaps you think 
too well of me, and the dream came as a wholesome corrective f 
Anyhow, the wise thing now is to pul the matter completely out 
of mind. I-et us fight these fancies by turning our thoughts to 
practical things, to things of common sense.” 

She smiled. “ Very well ; you shall be my only reality.” 
she answered, “and, indeed, f can't remember anything wiiui 1 
am with you, except that 1 am with you.” 

Ill 

The terraces were shadowy with seven years’ more growth 
of the bordering trees, and the massed plants flaunted with seven 
years' more luxuriance of leaf and flower and stem. The place 
now belonged to Horace Playfair and his wife, for old Mrs. Playfair, 
Horace's mother, was dead. Seven years of marriage had set 
more shadows on Moira’s face, had sent a sheen of silver through her 
cloudy hair, had given her expression an additional wistfulness 
and sweetness. But something had gone out of her face—it 
was as though a light had been quenched, a source of vitality 
Withdrawn : the initial freshness, the sharp savour of personality 
had vanished. 

She $at on the marble seat, passive, an unopened book in her 
lap; the afternoon was perfect; her little son of four years 
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was playing on the lower terrace. Beyond the revel of mediaeval 
colour where each flower glowed with pre-Raphaelite distinctness, 
there stretched the v.igue land of hills and of rivers, melting into 
farthest distance. Intellectually she realized the beauty of the 
scene; intellectually the joy of her child was present with her ; 
but the edge and leap of rapture weie gone, the dizzying adventure 
of nature, the ecstatic moments of identification with tree and 
cloud, the poignant companionship of the unseen. For after 
marriage a veil had been drawn between hoi and these experiences ; 
her susceptibilities lost their keenm ss, 1« \ emotions their 
rebound. The won (lei faded out ol the world, and the primrose 
became no more than a yellow primrose. She still knew happiness, 
satisfaction, content, but it was a happiness uninspired, a satis¬ 
faction based on custom, ami content that was pure passivity. 

A vague groping sorrow' possessed her as she sat with unopened 
book at her own dull want of response to the surpassing 
beauty of the day. 

Playfair came out upon tin* leira«e. He was leaner than ever : 
a stereotyped expiesSKMi had Hardened on )].-> fat e, half cleverness, 
half kindness; his eyes were* even more piercing and inquisitive 
than before. Success had attended his -’very venture, and the 
highest ambition of his profession was now well within his grasp. * 

He stood for a moment enjoying the s> one. His wife’s figure 
leaning back m the marble seat gave an old-fashioned grace 
to the garden. ITow' distinguished and charming she looked, he 
thought, like some delicate Reynold's picture--only that those * 
eyes could never have belonged to the ICightoenlb Century ! But • 
since marriage, he reflected, their wildness had grown subdued ; 
Moira's girlish exuberant c had matured to a grave dignity; lit* 
felt now with pride that there was no position, however exalted, 
that she would not adorn. 7 here hud onc> been a tear in his mind 
that her love would make too gieat a strain upon him, that her 
nature might prove exacting in its demands, but on the contrary"* 
she had met every circumstance of life with the most exquisite? 
tael and reserve. He felt that his marriage had been as great a t 
success as any of his ventures, laigely because it had allowed hi me 
ample opportunity to devote himself to his ambitions. 

He came and sat down beside his wife. "I’m off to Londdri * 
in an hour," he said. " What are you doing, Moira, reading— ■. 
^dreaming?" £. 
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■ She shook her head. " I don’t dream any more,” she 
replied. 

” Do you remember,” he asked her smiling, ” a talk that 
we had about dreams just after we were engaged ? You had 
been tormented by some horrible visions of me, in which I figured 
as a sort of ghoul.—” 

She shuddered a little. " One does not forget such strong 
impressions,” she answeied. 

” How strange, how absurd, such fear must seem to you 
now ! ” exclaimed Playfair. “Life has fairly contradicted your 
dreams. Seven years of happiness, my bride, and I believe you 
can honestly say that never has even the shadow of that sinister 
figure crossed your horizon again.” 

'* There was no need,” she replied. ” lie had done his work.” 

” What do you mean, Moira ? ” asked Playfair quickly. 

She gave a little sigh. She had not meant to say as much 
Playfair always showed insatiable perseverance in forcing her 
to reveal her in most thoughts, and it was an ordeal fiom which 
she had found no way of escape. She knew him determined to 
leave no recesses of her soul unexplored. Of transparent honesty, 
she was no match for his lawyer’s agility, his quickness in seizing 
and following clues, and the bloom ot her scriet flowers dragged 
to light, examined by reason, dissected, analysed, withered to dust. 
“ What can you mean ? ” Playfair repeated. 

** Well, the dream-figure was a trampler on dreams; 
.and I told you T don’t dn am any more.” 

“ You say lie had done his work ; what was his work ? ” 


i “ To kill dreams.” 

* 

, ” I have killed your di earns ? ” 

" Why, yes—some of them,” she replied smiling, ” all the 
one's that you would have* rounted as foolish. Aren't you a very 
' ”, practical, sensible person ? And wasn’t it a good plan to get rid 
. *^of all these disturbing elements in good time ? ” 

, * 4 He looked at her with his piercing eyes. '* I must go afid 
finish packing,” said, ” but we’ve not got to the bottom of 
V* ibis yet. I shaljrfiave to find out what kind of dreams my counter- 
. Vpart murderedj whether the crime was man-slaughter or homicidal 
•'./mania! Perhaps the dreams were perilous to him, and he slew 
, them in self-defence.” 

* m - ” Perhaps,” she answered. Was he going to ransack the 
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precincts of her girlish hopes and fancies ? Would she have to 
submit her far shy beginnings of love to his fierce cross-question¬ 
ings ? At least the evil moment would be deferred. She added 
hastily : “ Have you got everything you want for the journey ? ” 

" I think so/’ he answered iising. f< 1 suppose I shall find 
you out here to say good-bye before 1 go.” 

She remained quiet after he had left, passive as before, her 
unopened book still in her lap. Why would he keep reminding 
her of all she had lost, the freedom and the heights ? She sat 
there, cruelly conscious of the limitations about her, cruelly aware 
of her own mutilated wings. The flowers were flowers, not gate¬ 
ways into Paradise, the trees were trees, not hives for remote 
and divine voices; and the river was a river, not a mirror for 
vague appaiitions of far loveliness. 

Her little boy came dancing up the terrace towards her. 

“ Oh, Mother, Mother, I have seen a fairy ! ” 

He buried liis elbows in her lap and stood staring up with his 
grave little face. He had liis mother's hair and eyes and colouring, 
with a fineness of features due to his father’s somewhat angular 
type. His white suit had a big tear in it, and was stained with 
moss and bark. 

” I runned after the fairy a long way into the woo'd to catch 
it, and then I fell down and got hurled, but I did not cry.” He 
showed a little leg covered with bruises and scratches. . * p • 

“ And what was the faiiy like, my darling ? ” 

” It was all flashy and misty and it lived in a place where the * 
flowers wcic all big-big-big- like that,” he made a vague gesture, *’ 
" and one lily, like the arum lily in the conservatory,—”hi$ 
father had taught him the pronum iation, and he said the words 
deliberately, “ growed and growed. and the green part was smooth 
and round and shiny and the white part went up—up into the 
clouds.” * * 

Moira felt her heart contract. His words awakened’* son^e, * 
memory, some forgotten adventure of childhood, of girlhood,.,. ? ? 

“ And then after that I walked about looking for the fairy 
and everything growed very thick and there were more tfig/ 
flowers, and then I corned out.—” . 

“ And yon saw a land going, oh, far away ail soft and round;* 1 
didn’t you,” whispered Moira dreamily, ” with a kind of moon/-; 
light gleaming out of the grass.” / ’ * * 
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“ Have you been there, too, then, Mother ? Is it Fairyland V” 
asked the child in an awed voice. 

“ Yes, I have been there, my son, a long long while ago, 
and it is Fairyland.” 

" Why only a long long while ago ? ” 

“ 1 lost the key.” 

" Hut I haven't got any key.” 

You have, darling, lhit it’s an invisible key; no one ean 
we it or feel it.” 

“ ilow did you lose voitis ? ” he aiked, (.limbing up into 
bet Jap. 

” Som(»i>ne took it--someone 1 love ” 

” That was bad of him.” 

” lie didn’t now; remember if was invisible. Th- thought 
he could come with me, but th» fames only want certain kinds of 
people—and he didn’t believe enough m them and so the key 
got lost.” 

” Were you very sony ? ” 

” Sorrier then you (an understand.” 

“ ('an't he find it again ? ” 

“ I’m afraid not. Fairies will only give you keys once ; 
and there*are lots and lots of p< <»ple looking about all over the 
world for doors and keys and gates and nc\er rinding them.” 

“ I’ve got a key, an invisible key, no one < an see it or feel it,” 
announced the (ltild as if he were saying sorn- new tiling, ” the 
t.dries gave it me, and lots and lots of people want one and never 
lind one.” 

” l think the fairies must have given you the key I lost,” 
said Moira gently. “ They like to keep then gifts in the same 
family.” 

“ Then it isn’t really mine ? ” A cloud of disappointment 
passed over the child's face. 

4 * Yes, it’s really yours--vour very own,” she reassured him. 

** Mother,” said the child excitedly. ” can’t you come to 
fairyland again ? You’re bigger than me. and perhaps you could 
help me catch the fairy. You're not too grown up, are you ? ” 

“ I think not,” she answered, ” I think you could take mo 
Vith you—as long as you hold my hand tight, but I have forgotten 
flic way and I should get thcadfully lost if you let go.” 

” Let’s start now,” he whispered coaxingly. 
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“ Wc must wait to say good-bye to Father first; he is going 
rwav for a little while/’ she answered. 

The child curled up drowsily. " Wry well, Mother, Tell 
me more about fairyland while we wait ” 

“Fairyland had all kinds of nanus, darling/'said Moil a 
softly, “sometimes it is (ailed the Land ol Heart’s Desire, and 
sometimes the Islands of the West, and sometimes just.... 
Dreams ; and it a plare people go to lor rest when they are 
tired, and for hope whin tiny aie unhappy, and lor inspiration 
when they w«mt to do something, noble. Some people meet 
fairies there, and some nnet .ingots; and anyom 1 who iras been 
there once longs to ri turn with a big longing that 1 < ouldn’t even 
explain.” 

Her voice dropped to a whisper. The child was tailing 
ashep, his hand in her hand. 

Surely, 1ns little hand-clasp had magic power ; surely, he was 
h ading her again to the gates that had been i losed for so long. 
In natures like Moira's, whhh have not a strong physical basis, 
the passions must be fiugt ly nourished from outside sources, 
and as once more she seemed to be drifting towards the country 
of the unseen, great waves of emotion swept over her, the sweet 
and fierce passion oi a moth* i hood she had never yet lully felt. 'Jiie. 
sharpness of it was an anguish pi u king her whole being into sudden 
\itality What matin the gilt she had loM, it she had been able 
io endow anothei life with tins most pret ions of possessions ? 
Her eves filled with teais as shebroodul over the child, in prayer, 
in devotion. It was a perilous heritage she gave him, but its 
splendours were worth its risks. And no mistimed scepticism, 
no foolish ignoranti of the infinite possibilities of our life should 
discourage or obliterate his adventures. To Horace he should 
look for all practical training ; it should be hers to keep intact in 
ail its crystal punty tlio child's dominion of dreams. 

Playfair found her so, bending over the boy. She raised her 
head with a new shining in her eyes. “ Wake up, darling, and sav 
good-bye to Father/’ she whispered. 

The child tumbled drowsily off her knees. Moira rose, apd, 
with an unwonted emotion threw her arms round Playfair's lieck. 
“ I think I love you to-day more than I ever did before/'' she 
whispered. 
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" My own darling,” said Playfair, for a brief moment much 
stirred. But he had his train, his speech, a hundred and one things 
to think of. “ I’ve got to hurry off—how I should like to spend the 
^evening with you here—just we two together ! ” He bent down 
and kissed her. “ Say good-bye, little man.” 

, The child scrambled into his arms and kissed him. 
a Good-bye, Daddy, come bark soon,” lie said in a great hurry. 
Then he wriggled down and began tugging at Moira's dress. 
.“Gome, Mother, come,” he insi>ted. 

" Where arc you two off to ? ” asked Playfair. 

. ' ” I’m going to show Mother the way to Fairyland,” said the 
child, "I've got her key.” 


London. 


Krill 1. RoI.T-WDRP.IJEK. 
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THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD HARDINGE. 

|_l IS Britannic Majesty's Chief Representative occupies the? 

® " throne of Akbar. He is the connecting link between 
the East and the West. On tlieono hand, he ‘‘represents 
Majesty and Magnanimity, Generosity and Justice, which 
are associated in the Orient with the personality of the 
Sovereign, while, on the other, lie brings with him from the 
Occident all the large views of life to which the movements 
towards democracy have given birth. 

The British Government, as Lord Cromer •pointed 
out, “is striving to attain two ideals which are apt 
to be mutually destructive, the ideal of good government 
which connotes the continuance of his own supremacy, 
and the ideal of self-government which connotes the 
whole or the partial abdication of his own supreme 
position.” The Viceroy has to maintain an approach 
towards them both; he cannot be expected to please all 
parties. It is apparent that liis personality and proclivi¬ 
ties must go a long way in giving a character to his regime. 
The Civil Service, which is mainly responsible for th<5* 
administration of the country, fights shy of all change. 
It relies mainly on prestige and power backed by military 
strength, entirely oblivious that the gods have a strange, 
way of casting up accounts at most unexpected moments. 
In the atmosphere of autocracy even the largest *mind§ 
cease to grow. Even broad-minded men learn, to look 
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at things from the narrow windows of official routine. They 
judge lofty aspirations at the bar of practical application, 
ignoring complete!}' the established fact that humanity 
throughout the ages has al\va\s moved in response to 
elevating and moving ideals. The India that was 
acquiescent and tolerant of all that kismet brought her, and 
heedless of the future, i> gone or going. The impact of the 
VVcsl is generating new cun on N of thought, giving birth 
to a new spirit and a new India, a third lur all the possibi¬ 
lities of future development All the elements of monarchy, 
democracy and socialism, tiom the humane teachings of 
v Tolstoi to (the droaiy aphorisms of Ncitzsche, which have 
engaged the WesU rn poets, publicists and thinkers for 
generations, infinitely varied in their freedom, richness, 
and influence, have invaded the minds of men. The 
classes that have always inlluenoed opinion are yielding 
allegiance to the new gods. There is a groping for 
light, more light ” and a larger freedom both social and 
political. The administration of India is in the hands 
of a capable Civil Service. The Viceroy is the only 
outsider. He is expected to conciliate the ardent aspira¬ 
tions of the people, and to guide and control the Civil 
Service in its woik of adminisi ration - not an easy task 
by any means, committed, as the parties are, to two 
distinct and divergent ideals The Service desires a Viceroy 
who will be content to bo a mere figure-head, welcoming 
the roseate’ ether of reports which filters through many 
siftings to the Himalayan heights, and setting his seal to 
■the Service decisions. Ripon. the righteous, failed to please 
"the heaven-bom," while a masterful administrator like 
Lord Curzon did not secure their approbation. "Do we 
ever have a satisfactory Viceroy ? ” they cry in despair, 
forgetting that the English public school sets its seal of 
character even on moderate and passive minds. The 
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people, on the other hand* wish to find in their Viceroy 
an ideal representative of an ideal King, the giver of ail 
i>ounties, the centre of justice, the custodian oi the people's* 
liberties, with whom all their aspirations find favour, and 
in whom their highest idealism finds its chief support. 
It is no wonder that the appointment of a Viceroy evokes 
keen interest both amongst the officials and non-officials. 
The former desire a safe man, while Hie latter pray for a 
man of faith and sufficient ability and strength to be 
able to broaden the basis ot g<ivemment. '1 lie appointment 
of Lord Hard in go was a lit tU* out of the common, 
He belonged to none of the parliamentary parties, coming, 
as he did, from the distinguished Diplomatic Service. 
He was by training a bureaucrat witli larger knowledge of 
men and manners, imbibed both in Western and Eastern 
Courts. He was associated closely with King Edward 
the Peace-makei He was transferred direct from the head 
of the Foreign Office to occupy the Viceregal throne. There 
was the usual prejudging and hasty criticism.. People 
said that such a trained diplomat was not likely to prove 
a good ruler, but to-day when he is about to lay down the 
reins of Government, the heart of India is sad. People feel 
they are losing in him a true friend, found after long ages. 
There is a good deal of sighing and searching of hearts in 
t tie official world. They are bound to miss their chief who 
knew his own mind, who had courage, resource, and 
unfailing courtesy, and whose knowledge and experience 
embraced a large portion of Asia and Europe. 

Lord Hardingc came to India at a time when „the 
political skies were dark and threatening. There was 
an atmosphere of distrust which made any real uhdW- 
standing between the people and the rulers impossible. 
The under-currents of mental activity were generating 
opinions which influenced the younger generation and 
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refused to be extinguished in the criminal courts. It is 
like an attempt to catch the wandering wind in a net, to 
control opinion by legislative enactments. Lord Hardinge 
is pre-eminent in this, that he has given Indian opinion 
a point and a direction, and harnessed it for the good 
government of the country. 

Lord Hardinge gave an indication of his policy in a 
speech which he delivered at a banquet given to him 
by the county of Kent before he set sail for India : " 1 

think I may say truthfully and without exaggeration that 
during the last fifteen years of my work in the Diplomatic 
Service and the Foreign Office, few people have been so 
favoured as I have been in being brought into close contact 
with the weightiest issues upon which the external relations 
of India with her co-tominous neighbours depend, and 
which affect not merely the external policy of India alone, 

but the policy of Imperial unity as a whole. ‘ If/ 

. ’ wrote Sir R. Peel/’ he continued, “ ‘you can keep peace, 
reduce expenses, extend commerce and strengthen our hold 
on India by confidence in our justice and kindness and 
wisdom, you will be received here on your return with 
acclamation a thousand times louder, and a welcome 
infinitely more cordial, than if you had a dozen victories 
to boast of/ he might have also added, ” continued 
, Lord Hardinge, “ that the Viceroy should strain every 
nerve to conciliate all races, classes and creeds. Lord 
Minto's administration will always be memorable as a 
landmark in the era of reform, and he will bequeath to me 
a n|w regime already in force though still young in develop- 
. raent, It will be my task to foster this young plant with 
| tender care and at the same time to see that the word 
government * is synonymous with 4 Peace, Order and 
Security’/’ It was in these simple and earnest words that 
Xord *Hardirige announced the professions of his faith. 

1 i r 
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Five and a half long and eventful years have rolled away 
since he assumed his high office, and to-day he is regarded 
as one of the greatest rulers that over ruled India 
Through good times and bad times, through periods of 
hope and despair, he never departed a hair’s breadth from 
the promise that his speech contained. He realized from 
the very beginning that his people had unwittingly des¬ 
troyed the tradition which ruled the East and started 
upon a work of reconstruction on their own principles. 
They were dazzled by the blaze of light of their own 
kindling, and their vision became obscure in face of the 
practical shaping of affairs. They wished they could 
turn back. Lord Hardinge recognised that it was idle 
to look backward for Hie solution of the problems that 
nestled in the lap of to-day. He sympathized with the 
people. He knew that unrest was the expression of the 
miseries of yesterday and the mirror of their dim hopes 
for the morrow. He kept his gaze to brighter prospects, 
which were maturing in the healthy atmosphere* of the 
West. He recognized that Government, having started 
the new movement, was bound to respect, control, and 
guide it along the perilous paths of progress. He knew 
that the day of fruition was distant and unceitain, but he 
had the wisdom to realize that if the Government ranged 
itself against the aspirations of the people, it must risk 
the loss of their confidence and their support. The course 
that commended itself to the Viceroy was to guide opinion * 
from will fin instead of opposing it from without. To know 
how well he succeeded, one has only to dip into some of the 
enactments of his reign. People accepted strong measures 14 
without a murmur, because they came from him. Akbar,* 
centuries ago, decided to trust implicitly in the people ( 
of India. He consolidated and expanded an Emjpre^. 
which his father had almost lost; lfis successors departed* 
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from his policy, and the great heritage slipped through 
their hands. The verdict o{ time and experience is 
against a foreign oligarchy holding permanently a country 
like India,* boasting an ancient civilization, with no lack 
of individual talent, gallantry, and a spirit of sacrifice. The 
Government could gain in stability and strength only by 
making use of the indigenous talent and securing the co¬ 
operation of men of power and influence, destined to ply 
a purposeful pen or speak the word “ heroic or tender, 
enthusiastic or tranquillizing... .the only word that, 
around them, and after them, the heart and the intelligence 
would consent to hearken to. the only one adapted to their 

deep-growing wants and long-gathered aspirations. 

No Government has ever succeeded for long with 
absolute dependence on military strength alone. The 
sword as tile sole arbitrator of the fate of men in times of 


peace has often proved its utter failure. Akbar has been 
called tjhe “ Prince of Dreamers ” because he introduced 
an clement of transcendentalism into the practical working 
of his Government. He dreamed of helping in the making 
of a united India, worshipping one God and following 
,f .Dini Ilahi ” or Divine Religion, thus making religion 
a centre of unity, as it ought to be, and aiding in the 
work of assimilation. He secured from amongst the 
people Ms best generals and administrators. He built 
up an Imperial system which commands the admiration 
of the world. He aspired to make India self-governing, 
not in the sense in which we understand self-government 
fo-day, but an India in which the wisest ruled, irrespective 
of*caste, creed, and dividing barriers. It was given to 
another people from across the seas to realise his dreams 
and help in the making of a united and rejuvenated India. 
- It was not until India'passed under the British Crown that 
it dreamed of unity. It was the memorable Proclamation 
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of Her Majesty the late Queen-Empress Victoria promising 
to her Indian subjects a)] the rights and privileges which 
her people enjoyed at home, that fired the imagination of 
the Indian people with a new hope, and set them on the 
long road of political progress, l.ord Ilardinge was 
convinced that there was no turning back from the path 
which had been fixed for him by the Proclamation of the 
late Empress and her son, the late King-Emperor. He 
did not believe in looking backward along the road that 
had already been tra\crsed to realize the future. He must 
press forward and help in enlarging the possibilities of 
progress. This is the secret of his success. 

Fate favoured him in the beginning of his reign. His 
Majesty tin* Emperor, with the Empress, came, and in a 
grand Darbar at Delhi reaffirmed the promise contained 
in the Groat Queen's Proclamation. Their Majesties* 
piesenee in the country evoked all the inherent loyalty 
and devotion of the people, in the glowing enthusiasm 
all shadows of misunderstanding were swept aside. Had 
not their Emperor and Empress showed complete trust 
in them ? Had not they commanded their officials to be 
more sympathetic and true in their dealings ? The great¬ 
ness and the grandeur of the Darbar appealed to the Indian 
mind. If revived old memories of the kings who rode to 
Delhi scattering gold to the assembled crowds. The 
boons announced at the Darbar have now passed into the 
familiar features ol the administration. Some of them f 
have taken shape and are bearing fruit. The United 
Bengal, under a Governor with an Executive Council, 
has gone a long way towards healing the wounds which 
the partition of Bengal inflicted. It was carried into 
effect in the teeth of popular sentiment and bitter 
opposition of the people. Behar came into existence as a * 
separate province with an Executive Council and a High 
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Court, which some of the provinces older in age and ex¬ 
perience are still considered unfit to receive. Delhi, in 
spite of its ominous reputation, was again created the 
Capital of the Empire. The change to Delhi implies a 
change of policy. The Delhi policy, according to His 
Majesty and his Viceroy, was to bring together the Govern¬ 
ment and the people. Lord Hardingc started the work 
of future fusion and close co-operation. It was given 
to him to help in the making oi a tradition and the 
creating of a more helpful atmosphere, freed Irom the 
exclusiveness which delighted the sun-dried bureaucrat." 

India, for a clear grasp oi the situation, can be 
divided into three classes - the Killing Princes who govern 
their own Static ; the intellectual daises who make and 
unmake opinions anil set afloat currents ol content or 
discontent; and the dumb millions who plough and toil 
and produce. The Morlcv-Miuto regime introduced 
constitutional reform*, and cleared the air. It was 
given to* Lord Hardingc to reconcile all the three elements 
of Indian society and to initiate a policy of sympathy 
and friendliness. The success that he attained is the 
triumph of his personal character, his lar-siglitedness, and 
statesmanship. He disregarded the mental attitude fixed 
everlastingly on prestige. He made it clear that with 
him Indian interests were supreme and he found tire 
readiest gateway to public confidence. It is to him that 
India owes the successful working oi the constitutional 
reforms, and she can now look hopefully forward to a 
larger life after the war. ft i* said that the Council 
<G^amber at'.Delhi lias been designed to accommodate 
.380 members, and there was a protest against such an 
i^travagahee. " I am building," Lord Hardinge is 
ie'ported to have replied, " according to my dreams of 
Hfhe future,” Is it any wonder that impatient idealists 
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submitted willingly to liis leadership ? He infused into the 
activities of his Government what has often been described 
as political idealism. He was accused of going beyond 
the range of practical politics. He was presented with 
two alternatives, lie must stifle his intelligence and out¬ 
rage his conscience, accepting without murmur all the 
dogmas and sentiments coined and retailed in offices and 
clubs, or indulge merely in a wild rhapsody of words, 
and justify his reputation as a diplomat Lord Hardinge 
had been brought up in a clear-sighted school of states¬ 
manship. He knew his own mind and never swerved from 
the right path. His freedom and frankness, unexpected 
traits in the character of a diplomatist, came as an agree 
able surprise to all parties. It was downright honesty 
of purpose, combined with a bold adhereuce to great 
conceptions, leaping over boundary marks set up by 
limited minds, which guided him throughout his Indian 
career. " Every politician of real eminence as a Reformer,” 
remarks Lord Morley, “ possesses one of the three elements : 
One class of men is inspired by an intellectual attachment 
to certain ideas of justice and right reason ; another is 
moved by deep pity for the hard lot of the masses of every 
society ; while the third, such men as Richlicu for example, 
have an instinctive appreciation and passion for wise and 
orderly government. The great and typical ruler is moved 
in varying degrees by all the three.” Looking into the 
great events of Lord Hardinge’s term of office, it can be 
said without hesitation that he was moved by all three, 
Gods dowered him with the gift of understanding and* 
faith in the ultimate triumph of truth. He tyaky 
certain that the Government must work for the, 
without troubling about side issues. He believed in jije. ; 
power of real education in the moulding of a hetereogeneojjs ^ 
people into a united nation. He trusted more in, th&f* 
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gratefulness of tile people helped into a broader and larger 
life than in the subjection of an ignorant mass held under 
restraint by an iron hand. He was not prepared to attri¬ 
bute; political unrest to English education. He knew 
that India, before it passed under the British Crown, was 
in a state of chronic unrest. He had seen eastern countries 
under absolute despotism, and had opportunities of forming 
Jiis opinion at first hand. He believed in education as 
the staunchest ally of good government. He helped in 
the making of a liberal educational policy. He diverted a 
“'air share of the imperial surpluses into educational grants 
And he is leaving behind him new universities, well-equip¬ 
ped colleges and an educational pulicy no longer haunted 
oy the spectre ol distrust 

Lord Hardinge, in spite of his confidence in the people, 
was once sadly betrayed. Ilf* thought he had cured dis¬ 
affection by his love of the people. Bo rode through Delhi 
with Lady Hardinge to announce the Delhi policy. He was 
struck by a live bomb, and yet his coolness and courage 
never failed him He was carried home, and before he 
knew the nature of his wounds, ho sent his message oi 
hope to the assembled Darbaris in the Divan-i-Am. HE 
message rang clear and true : his faith in the peoplt 
vvas unshaken and his policy unchanged It was in this 
spirit that he submitted to the surgeon's knife, ready to 
Jive and die for the land that somehow claimed him wholly. 
And yet his critics said he was courting cheap popularity. 
He came from his bed ol pain to attend the first meeting 
of his Council. His right arm was in a light silk sling, a 
sign that his wounds had not >et completely healed. All 
rose to their feet, and a storm of cheers broke out. The 
mthusiasm of the ovation was unbounded. There was a 

4 

’ hush of expectancy. His Excellency spoke with feeling. 
It seemed as if the words were wrung out of his heart: 
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“ I trusted myself and Lady Hardinge more to the care of 
the people than to that of the police.” he said; “if it was an 
error, it is an error that I am proud of, and I believe it may 
yet prove not to have been an enthe mistaken confidence, 

but out of evil good may come. 1 only wish to assure 

you and the whole of India that this incident will in no 
sense influence my attitude. 1 will pm sue. without falter¬ 
ing, the same policy in the luture as during the past two 
years. I will not waver a hair’s breadth from that course.” 

Never has a promise been more faithfully kept. The 
pain and suffering, and the dread disappointment failed to 
move him from what he consideicd his duty towards the 
people of India. The state that Mirrounds the Viceroy v 
permits scarcely any opportunities for personal relations, 
and yet Lord Hardinge is leaving behind him real friends. 
How much he was helped by Lady Hardinge in his desire 
for social understanding will be a secret for all time. 
The Government House, when Hei Excellency^ presided, 
was flung open to Indians and Anglo-Indians In ready 
sympathy' and friendliness she equalled, if not surpassed, 
the Viceroy She was talk'd away to the Great Beyond 
when lie was in the middk* of his Indian career and she 
had just begun her beneficent activities. The foundation 
of Lady Hardinge, Medical College at Delhi was just laid 
and the promise oi the luture was still in a state of 
materialization. The college was opened only the other 
day long after she was gone. It commemorates fittingly the 
memory of a great lady who loved India and was anxipus 
to help her Indian sisters. In her the Viceioy lost what 
the world can never restore to him. He was prostrate, 
with grief. The blow was sudden and unexpected. He 
was stricken sorely already. India brought him no 
peace. The desire to leave her shores must have been- 
strong, but he never thought of himself. His noble 
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spouse would have wished him to stay, and he stayed. 
He could have thought little of large salary, high position, 
or personal ease. He stayed because he knew the millions 
in India wanted him to continue his work, to restore 
harmony and good feelings, and soften the troubles of the 
realm. 

India through ages has passed through many tribula¬ 
tions, dazzling light, alluring shadows, and deep, dark, 
thundering storms Slie has been always true to her 
friends, and she is gratelul for small favours. Lord Har- 
dinge won her completely, fie became her bracelet-bound 
brother, her knight-errant and her champion, ready to 
fight her battles to the end His name, passing from lip 
to lip in the agelong eastern fashion, will be remembered 
for countless generations He was animated'by what may 
be regarded as a truism, that the first duty of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is to India itself, and it could not honourably 
betray the trust. Lord Hardinge made it clear that with 
him Indian interests were paramount. His speech over 
th# South African question was outspoken to a degree. 
“ They have violated, as they intended to violate, those 
laws with full knowledge ol penalties involved, and ready 
with all courage and patience to endure those penalties,” 
he said. “ In all this they have the sympathy of India - 
deep and burning--and not only of India, but of all those 
who, like myself, without being Indians themselves, have 
feelings of sympathy for the people of this country.... 
Yqu may rest assured that the Government of India will 
not cease to urge these considerations upon His Majesty’s 
government.” His words carried conviction. He won 
in tfhe face of strong vested interests where all half-hearted 
attempts wore bound to fail. 

India and the Empire are indebted to Lord Hardinge 
for the part that India has played, and is playing, in the 
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World War. The German anticipations of internal trouble 
were but exaggerated reflections of the dark forebodings 
which obtained currency out here*. It can be imagined 
how embarrassed tin* Government would have been at tin- 
present moment if it had assumed .1 stiff attitude toward- 
some of the cherished aspirations ol the people and failed 
ro smooth ruffled feathers to prove its strength. Lord 
Hardinge peered into the future and provided for the com¬ 
ing events. It is his personal influence that hushed the 
murmurs of discontent and ensured a peaceful conscience 
both for the rulers and tilt* ruled. He placed his confidence 
in the people of India and helped to relieve the situation. 
He secured for India the right to light for the Empiie 
everywhere, and consequently the privilege to labour and 
live wherever the ‘Union Jack’ flutters The Viceroy has 
already secured the promise of India’s representation 0:1 
the Imperial Conference. It marks the beginning ol' 
a new era and the growth of more liberal ideas in regard 
to India. He raised the hopes of the people in the 
iuture reconstruction. As the first-fruit of British good - * 
will, he sent up propo-als for an Executive Council 
for the United Provinces, raising it to the same level as 
its youthful eastern sister. The pioposal was negatived 
by the House of Lords The Viceroy has great power 
on the negative side, but his powers on the constructive 
side are limited. The authority of the Secretary of State 
in Council is supreme, and his Council i^ composed of 
superannuated sexagenarians appointed for the long period 
of seven years and out of touch with the rapidly changing 
conditions in India. It was, however, this time a small 
minority in the House of Lords that was capturedwaitd 
played into the hands of its advisors. The action of the 
Lords disturbed the faith of the people in the good inten; 
tions of the British Government. They could not under r 
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stand what led the noble Lords to reject a small conces¬ 
sion which is enjoyed by all the large provinces of India, 
and at a time when sons of India were shedding their 
blood without stint in upholding the greatness and the 
gfory of the British Empire The Viceroy was not dis¬ 
couraged. He pointed out in famous words that the 
destinies of the Empire were not going to be shaped by a 
small minority in the House of Lords. He affirmed that 
this and other things were bound to come in no remote 
future. He at once restored confidence, though his 
outspokenness surprised and irritated men used to the 
“ cautious weighing of words ” 

Lord Hardinge combined proiound benevolence with 
cool judgment and a burning failh in the future of India. 
This is the supreme distinction oi his reign. He fought 
against privilege on one side and distrust on the oiher. On 
theeve of His departure he has practically ensured the aboli¬ 
tion of indentured labour, and started an enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the country and its limitless 
possibilities of development He is leaving his work 
incomplete. Fi ve crow ded years are too short to encompass 
the many-sided reforms for which the country calls. There 
does not seem any reason why, after a jx'riod of rest, a 
> oung and a popular Viceroy should not lx> reappointed 
to continue his work and carry forward the programme 
which he started. India wants more than ever at the 
head of the Government a statesman who under!sands 
India and whom India understands. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to deal in detail with the events of an 
eventful reign. Speaking briefly, Lord Hardinge endea¬ 
voured to give the Government of India a soul and a policy 
of permanent use. He has shown the way to success which 
lies in' right understanding and clever comprehension. 
He has proved that British officials, strong in the affection 
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of the people, can laugh a I sedition. India needs a 
permanent policy, inspiring a succession of Viceroys, 
Governors, and Ueutenant-Governor*, all determined to • 
help this country in this, its period of quickened evolution 
- This is the surest way to win everlasting gratitude and 
fidelity in India 

Lord Hardinge worked for no oulei change in the 
system of Government. The heroics of administration did 
not appeal to him. He initiated no departures to 
commemorate his uile. Some of the legislative enact¬ 
ments of his time give extraordinary powers to the Govern 
ment, and they were passed without dissent, ft was their 
Viceroy who wanted them and ho was their friend. 
They had full faith in him. Lord Hardinge commanded 
support because, he devoted himself to bring about an 
inner cliangc in the prevailing spirit and the accepted 
assumptions amongst the ruling Hass. The official world 
recognized that the Viceroy had a will and an opinion, and 
a hand that exacted obedience. They could "not follow 
him into the forbidden domain of Indian intimacies, and 
vet they could not hold him wholly to blame for destroying 
the barriers. A spirit of sympathy and comprehension 
between the people and the officials in principle seemed the 
right tiling, though practice and tradition tabooed if. 
Some high-minded men came to recognise that to oppose 
deep-seated Indian aspirations was to wound the heart 
of India deeply. He proved that cordial and friendly 
relations are not destructive of prestige, and that the 
spirit of routine was out of place in a country growing 
vapidly to a new life and seeking readjustment in all direc; 
tions. He showed that British ideals were more helpful 
in India than the traditional tendency to play the gvfeat 
Moghul without any real appreciation of Moghul methods. 
India needs wise control but no coercion. It must be given 
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wide freedom to find its balance and move steadily towards 
its destined goal. Lord Ripon won the heart of India 
r>y his earnest desire for improvement. It is Lord 
Hardinge’s championship of Indian aspirations that has 
won for him an abiding place in the hearts of the people. 
He is leaving behind him a contented India and carrying 
with him the good wishes of men of all classes and creeds 
for a life of true happiness and increasing usefulness. 


26 th March , 1916. 
Khcri Dist., Oudh. 


jOGENDKA SINGH. 
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One more Government was drawn into the war last 
month, and another was expected to joiii 
The War. the Allies very soon. The declaration of 
war on Portugal by Germany was followed 
uy the resignation of Admiral von Tirpitz. Though 
the reason of the resignation has not been authorita¬ 
tively announced, both events may be attributed to 
the naval policy of the Kaiser, whether we call it the sub¬ 
marine policy or by any other name. Mr. Asquitli was 
once asked in Parliament why German ships fh British 
ports shotdd not be confiscated by way of reprisal against • 
the action of submarines in sinking merchantmen. The ' 
Premier seemed to think that such appropriation of enemy 
vessels might be contrary to the principles of inter-* 
national law, and he replied that the time had not come to 
adopt that kind of retaliatory measure. Italy seems to 
have adopted it already ; perhaps England is waiting to 
see what America and other countries might say to it. 
The German Chancellor is believed to apprehend serious 
consequences to the imprisoned merchant fleet of his 
country if the present policy of submarine action is not 
changed. That policy continued. As yet, theu, the . 
mystery about the resignation is not entirely cleared up, * 
and it is expected in Amsterdam that the German fleet 
will not long remain like a rat in a hole, but will come out 
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and fight. Reported movements of German battleships 
are attributed h> different causes. Naval activity at 
Riga at an early date is expected by some, and extensive 
mining is suspected by others. These guesses may be 
started as well in India as in Europe, and until something 
happens no one can estimate t he truth in them. The Portu¬ 
guese community in India is very glad that the two 
European Powers with which they are connected will now 
light on the same side. 

Rumania is said to have ellcricd an agreement with 
Russia. As Trebizond is in danger, Turkey is reported 
to be transferring troops from Macedonia to Asia Minor 
in disregard oi Bulgarian protests The movements on the 
chess-board are rather bewildering. The Germans appear 
to be losing heavily in men though they have made 
some progress on the Western front, and they are said to 
be withdrawing troops from other tronts The enemy’s 
submarine activity in the Mediterranean must be intended 
especially to retard the movements of allied troops towards 
Salonika at a time when the enforced withdrawal of Turk , 
ish troops into Asia Minor and of Austro-Gcrmaii troops 
to the Western front would weaken the enemy’s position in 
Macedonia. The time for Rumania to strike cannot be 
very distant. The King oi Greece is said to have conferred 
with M. Venizelos. Sweden seems to he somewhat irrita¬ 
ted by the British blockade. Nothing is known about 
Spain yet, though no one ran forget that she is Portugal’s 
neighbour, and her position on the side of the Mediter¬ 
ranean is like that of Tant alus. Switzerland is, perhaps, the 
only European State that from her mountain-tops looks on 
the surrounding conflagration with philosophic calmness. 
The friends of Turkey round about Egypt seem to be more 
active than at the earlier stages of the war, but we do not 
hear about their movements until they happen to be 
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repulsed at one point or another. President Wilson does 
not seem to devote much time to the discussion of inter¬ 
national law with the European Powers now-a-days. His 
troops are said to have marched into Mexico to join General 
Carranza’s forces. He has a better job there. 

***** 

When Sir William Meyer undertook to be responsible 
for the financial administration of India 
Indian without additional taxation last year, his 
Finance. courageous decision was hailed with agree¬ 
able surprise. He could not, however, re¬ 
peat that feat. The disturbance of trade by the war has 
caused a fall in the revenue, while the military expendi¬ 
ture has necessarily increased. Notwithstanding the eco¬ 
nomies effected by Local Governments and the curtail¬ 
ment of civil expenditure in as many directions as possible, 
an enhancement of taxation was inevitable, and the 
Finance Member of the Government of India has decided to 
obtain during the ensuing year an additional revenue of over 
three millions and a half sterling mostly from customs and 
excise duties on liquors, and in a smaller measure frogi the 
income-tax and the duty on salt. Whenever we s]Xsak ol 
a modification of the import tariff, most people think at 
first of cotton manufactures. It appears that 'Lord 
Hardinge's Government did not tail to press on the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities in England the Indian view in favour 
of enhancing the import duties on cotton goods, leaving the 
excise on local goods untouched, if the latter could not be . 
abolished altogether. His Majesty’s Government, however, 
did not think that this was a suitable time to raise a 
highly controversial question, which could not be dissocia¬ 
ted from the still more controversial question of the share; 
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which Tndia, together with other parts of the Empire, 
should take in bearing the military and financial responsi¬ 
bilities of the Empire. So the cotton duties will be left 
untouched. As regards other imports, the free list will bo 
curtailed and a duty of per cent, will be levied on some 
of the articles contained therein ; and the duty of 5 per cent. 
* will be raised to 1 \ per cent, on all articles hitherto 
liable thereto, with the exception of sugar, on which the 
duty will be raised to 10 per cent. In raising the income- 
tax, all existing exemptions will be left untouched, and the 
enhancement will be only on incomes which do not fall 
below Rs. 5,000 per annum. As the poor are hit in other 
ways, this was a very generous concession. The prices 
have risen in the case of so many necessaries that the duty 
on salt must have been raised with some reluctance, but 
when it is remembered that it was at one time as much 
as Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, no one can accuse the Finance 
Member of a hard heart for having raised the tax from Re. 1 
to Re. 1-4-0 at war time. The retail dealers may find an 
excuse to raise the price more than proportionately, but 
making allowance for such contingency one can hardly 
shed tears for the poor in this case, unless by way of keeping 
up h continuity of policy in non-official politics. To 
discuss the budget at a time like the present is little more 1 

than an idle formality. We must trust Sir William. 

* 

1 


The Finance Member of the Government of India 

* • , 

Tfrade and ^ a d a doleful narrative to tell last month of 
♦ industry. the effects of the war on trade. The exports 
to the enemy countries have stopped; the 
export even to neutral countries has to be restricted in 
respect of articles which may be turned to warlike uses 
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and which may find their way to the enemy countries; 
and a few articles which arc needed in India cannot be 
allowed to be freely exported. The Government's policy, ou 
the other hand, lias been to stimulate the export of certain 
articles to the United Kingdom, to the allied countries 
and to countries which are making munitions for the Allies. 
In certain directions the export trade has expanded, and 
in the case of tea, gunny bags, and cloth it has reached'a 
record figure. Imports from the enemy countries have 
ceased, and other countries have not supplied the defect in 
a corresponding measure, though a country like Japan 
has benefited vastly by the war in this respect. Ships 
engaged in trade being required for military and public 
purposes, freights have gone up, in some cases to eight 
or nine times the ordinary figure. In the result the total 
trade of India fell from 491 ciores in 1913-14 to 354 crores 
in 1914-15, and must necessarily show a further decline 
in the official year that has just closed. In the press and 
in the legislative councils the question has repeatedly been 
raised why Indian industries should not benefit by the war 
as Japanese industries have clone. The appointment of 
committees of enquiry, committees to supply information, 
of officers and specialists to investigate and assist, fch# 
allocation of funds in aid of such investigations and for 
otherwise helping experiments—all these measures have 
been suggested, but no one is satisfied with the progress 
achieved. At last the Secretary of State has sanctioned 
the appointment of a Commission to report on the subject. 
Indian opinion and experience will be adequately* represen-, 
ted on it, and the report of the Commission will not be withr , 
out its value. The duration of the war, however, is un~* 
certain ; Mr. Lloyd George does not expect it to end befpre 
July, and Sir William Meyer has framed his budget on the 
supposition that peace will not be concluded during the new 
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official year; and one may therefore well doubt whether 
much practical benefit will accrue from the investigation 
during the war, or during the next twelve months, unless 
the Commission submit interim reports on matters that 
can be immediately attended to. Nevertheless the en¬ 
quiry is imperative, and for the moment it must be hailed 
at least as a pacifactory measure from a political point 
of view, if owing to circumstances over which the Govern¬ 
ment has no control, the practical outcome should prove 
disappointing. Experience and wisdom, both European 
and Indian, will be brought to bear upon the enquiry, and 
besides collecting information which should be of value to 
industrialists, the Commission may be able to make recom¬ 
mendations on questions of policy which are now and then 
debated in the legislative councils, and on which the Indian 
elected members and European merchants do not always 
agree. 

» 

Of the several announcements made by the Govem- 
mart of India at the Delhi session of the Legis- 
Labour. lative Council, none was politically more 
valuable than that the Secretary of State 
had agreed to the eventual abolition ol the present indenture 
system of the emigration of Indian coolies to the British 
Colonies. The hardships and evils to which this system 
gives rise have been investigated both officially and 
privately, and while the committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment did not recommend the total abolition of the system, 
their report disclosed a state of affairs to which any other 
remedy has seemed impossible to many minds. II. E. the 
Viceroy appears to think that the pecuniary advantage 
dt‘rived by the emigrants by going so far afield as Fiji 
or the West Indies, instead of seeking a livelihood much 
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nearer homo, say in Assam or l£astcm Bengal, is insignifi¬ 
cant, and from the Indian standpoint that is the only con¬ 
sideration to be weighed against the admitted evils of the 
system. Even His Excellency, however, does not seem 
to hold that emigration can be or might to be prohibited. 
The question to be considered appears to bo who may ho 
allowed to emigrate and under what conditions. Indian 
publicists would urge that these questions an* to lx* dis¬ 
cussed entirely from th<* Indian standpoint, while the 
Secretary <>i State '•inns to ln»ld that tli<* ( olmiia) nr the 
Imperial point ol view cannot he ignored. Hence the 
question is doubly controversial, and dining the war the 
St ('.rotary ot State, does not *eem prepared to commit him- 
.self to anything moie than a pi-mdse to favour the eventual 
abolition of the existing system. After the war the 
Colonies will apparently be suited, and the possibility 
of substituting some oth< r arrangements will probably be 
considered. Jt appears, Iio\v< ver, (bat the Colonial Office 
will immediately insist on tlie commutation of imprison¬ 
ment as a penalty to fines for 1 <i caches *»j terms of indentm e. 
The Government o] Fiji ha- ahvady adopted lliis policy, 
and other Governments are not likely to object. If is 
conceivable how I he olivet should be far from satisfactory. 
If the fines swallow up the savings of an emigrant, 
the one advantage which is claimed for allowing him to 
emigrate will disappear, though it is not possible to s#.y 
in how many cases such disappointment is likely to occur. 
The evils arising from the disproportion of sexes— 
immorality and domestic unhappiness resulting in suicide 
- will for the present remain. It is announced that some 
yf the reforms recommended by the official committee, 
such as attempts to secure a larger percentage of women 
among the emigrants, and to ensure a better knowledge 
of the terms of the contract on the part of the coolies. 
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.will be introduced pending the settlement of the larger 
question after the war. Perhaps it may be thought by 
some that small reforms delay larger ones : the contrary 
may also sometimes happen. However, duriug the wai 
we may derive the consolation that there will be peace on 
this question. 


The Education Member of l he Government of India 
has lost no time in setting cm foot the enquiry 
F - c t tio r- which Mrs. Fawcett and others recommended 
to the Secretary of State, and which, the 
latter thought, could not be undertaken during the war 
through a Commission. Primary education is practicalh 
in the hands of local bodies, and secondary education is to 
some extent in their hands. The Local Governments will 
call for reports from educational officers, and from the 
various agencies engaged in educational work, and 
pronounce their own opinions. If a Commission had been 
appointed, the enquiry would have cost much, and the 
Local Governments would anyhow have been consulted 
before passing orders on the report. Jt is therefore doubt¬ 
ful whether the Government of India would have had 
the-necessary information lx-fore it before the 1st of 
September, the date at present fixed for the receipt of the 
reports.' The enquiry departmentally conducted will be 
cheaper and quicker than the one suggested to the Secretary 
of State “ over the heads of the local authorities.” The 
memorialist#, referred to the undesirable results of one 
hklf ojPthe nation being educated at a much more rapid 
rate than the other half. The Education Member has 
added another reason for promoting female education, 
.namely, that under modern conditions the Hindu joint 
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family is rapidly breaking up, and young wives have more 
responsibilities thrown upon them, with less aid from rela¬ 
tives than under former conditions. This remark is* 
interesting and shows the hand of the Indian author of the 
circular letter and discloses the natuio of the surroundings 
which have made a deep impression, upon his mind. But 
of course it applies to a very small section of the population. 
"Hie joint family system obtains only among Hindus ; 
the help of the elders is denied to young wives only in a 
small number of educated families ; and the census reports 
show that the extent of joint residence which prevails 
among Hindus is much exaggerated. The enquiry will 
ielate not merely to pecuniary resources, but to the nature 
of the instruction at present imparted and any changes 
therein that may be demanded by particular classes. 
Tho^e who would have appeared as witnesses before the 
Commission will, we think, Ik* at liberty to represent their 
view’s, and a general survey of both practice and theory 
may be expected. Enquiry is directed io the nature of 
inspecting agency employed, lor tire memorialists had 
suggested that one reason of the more rapid advance 
made in some of the Native States might l>e the employ¬ 
ment of an agency which could stimulate more interest 
and enlist more support and co-operation on the pari of 
parents, A hint is thrown out that the popularity of 
girls’ schools in certain places, in Native as well as British 
India, may be due to the restriction of admissions to 
particular classes in accordance with popular prejudices, 
but it is doubtful whether the Local Governments or Jdie 
educational officers will care to enter upon an expla¬ 
nation of comparative statistics. The composition 
of the population and ever so many other factors 
* may explain the difference between 4 provinces, and 
states. 
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to the Government had agreed to appoint the various 
v committees and commissions suggested in 

’ cSasus** "Knglaud and in India, perhaps half a dozen' 
would have been at work by now or within 
the next few months. With the exception of the enquiry 
into industrial possibilities, none of the investigations 
demanded will be entrusted to commissions. The Honour¬ 
able Mi. Dadabhoy asked for a committee to discover what 
bad been done and what could be done for the ameliora¬ 
tion of llic condition of the depressed classes. These 
classes do not work under indentures and are not threatened 
with penalties. Their domestic unhappiness,if any, does 
not arise from paucity of women - it sometimes arises from 
an abundance oi them- and they are not known to be 
anxious to shuttle oft the mortal coil prematurely. Never¬ 
theless their condition is soinolimos so wretched 
that imprisonment lias no special terrors fot them, in¬ 
asmuch as their free lile does not always secure comforts 
better than those provided in Mis Majesty's houses of 
correction. The question was what a committee could 
do and what the Government could promise. The depressed 
classes are ordinarily divided into three sorts of 
tribes .and castes—the criminal tribes, the aboriginal 
•tribes, and Hinduisctl untouchables. The Salvation Army 
4ias recently undertaken much work for the benefit of the 
criminal tribes, and the Government is helping this agency 
in its schemes of reclamation and is ready to help others 
who may come forward to do similar work. The Govern¬ 
ment is trying to spread education among the other castes, 
and it appears they get as many schools as they ask for. 1 
Anyhow, education is now so largely in the hands of local 
bodies that a committee is not likely to suggest what the 
Government can do in that direction. In the circumstances 
ftie Home Member agreed to ask the Local Governments 
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to put on record the measures already adopted and-, 
those intended to be adopted for the benefit of the classes 
concerned, and was not prepared to go further. The 
Bombay Govern men l issued n Press Note on the subject 
some time ago, and the Madias Government has deputed 
an officer to conduct the very sort of enquiry whioft was 
recommended by Mr. Dadabhoy. There are Several 
agencies working on bclialt of the depressed castes at the 
present day, and the I .oca 1 Governments are not allowed 
to forget their microds. Tile Home Member rightly said 
that what these castes most needed was the sympathy 
of the higher castes. In the eye of law they aie all equal, 
and in railways and on the public roads no caste is allowed 
special privileges. On one subject, however, the committee 
would have elicited inlormation which the compilers of 
reports are not likely to supply voluntarily -and that is 
the extent to which the depressed classes art* employed 
in the public service. In the armv they clo not set mi to 
labour under special disabilities, though it is stiid that in 
certain provinces they used to be employed more largely 
at one time than at present. In civil employ it is now 
and then complained that they are often rejected because 
Iheir untouehableness minimises their utility. 

I 

±±±&a. ,* 


Mr. 13. C. Pal was once known as an “ extremist,** 
Imperialistic whose idea ol nationality was complete 
Nationalism. independence, as distinguished from self^' 
government within an Empire. It appears that he was- 
not, correctly understood : at any rate he is no v longer 
what lie was supposed to be. He has reprinted some of 
his essays in a volume, published by Messrs. Thacker^ 
Spink & Co., under the title Nationality and Empire,. 
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.and it appears from his Introduction that he is now con¬ 
verted to the doctrine of Imperial Federation. His 
point of view is not changed, but he has come to think that 
his ideal can be attained, not by tin* isolated sovereignty 
of India, if such could be preserved or attained, but by 
India being one of the States of a Federal Empire. He 
explains that this ideal had not occurred to him, or been 
placed before him, when lie joined, and perhaps to some 
extent directed, the nationalistic movement, and lie seems 
to doubt whether such a movement would have been started 
at all if Indian patriots had been led to hope that India 
would ever be one <>t tin* members of a federated Empire. 
All this is speculation ; what we are concerned to notice 
is that at least one of the preachers of Indian nationalism 
has begun to inculcate a political philosophy which does 
not in itself seem to be dangerous, though its implications, 
if they do not readily materialise, may breed dangerous 
t liaracters. But in this respect Mr. Pal’s latest ideal is 
scarcely distinguishable from the “ goal ” of the National 
Congress. Other Nationalists also are believed to have 
changed the opinions at one time attributed to them, 
and we notice Mr. Pal’s conversion, not as an event in the 
life of an individual, but as a sign of the times of which 
the Government and the public may take notice. Wc wish 
to call particular attention to this Nationalist’s admission 
that India cannot remain independent ; that no nation, 
European or Asiatic, neither China nor Japan, will assist 
India in preserving her independent sovereignty, even 
if Great Britain should grant it; and looking at the 
Indian communities themselves, he does not expect the 
^an-Islamist to resist the temptation ” to exploit the 
helpless "and disorganised state that must follow any 
violent break-up of the British connection in favour of a 
fresh Moslem domination in India.” At a time when 
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others are confident of Ilindu-Muslim unity, that Mr 
Pal should express his doubts concerning the ultimate 
attitude of Muslims in a countn detached from the 
legis of Great Britain, is itself a sign of the inevitable change 
that must come over Indian nationalism. But is such 
change in the opinions ol a few loaders likely to have am 
effect on unrest .and the prospects of peace and liarmoiu 
in India ? Mr. Pal, in some of his essays, analyses the 
causes of the spread of anarchism in Ins province, and 
thinks that recent political crime is due to a belie! in the 
impossibility of reconciling Nationalism with Imperialism 
If that be true, he will d<» some good by converting othet 
idealists to his view. Bui the conduct of students in 
Bengal, which has just loci to the closing of the Calcutta 
Presidency College tor some; time, makes one doubt 
whether his analysis ol tin; psychology of young Bengal 
is complete. 


In closing the De lhi session ol the Imperial Legisla- 
Lord Hard- ti vc Council, IT. E. Lord Haidinge made a 
inge’s Fare- farewell speech in which he commented on 
wcH ’ the various questions that had engaged the 

attention of the Council, and on some of the* questions 
which are likclv to come to the tore in his successor’s time. 

•j * 

We remarked once before that Mrs. Besant and her 
friends will try their best to thrust on Lord Chelmsford's 
attention the question of Home Rule for India, and the 
President of the last Congress demanded a declaration of 
policy in regard to self-government. Lord Hardinge 
deprecated the impatience of idealism and advised the 
application of one’s genius and energy to the pursuit 
of practical politics, which must always take into account 
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.existing social and political conditions. This advice, from 
one whose hearty and practical sympathy with our 
aspirations is univeisally admitted, will strengthen his 
successor’s hands, and is really a service rendered to 
all parties. 


Dn. 1>aty\s name and reputation as a jurist are 
too well known to need any introduction to the 
readers of this journal. It is hardly possible to recall 
any juristic writer, since tlu* late Professor Maitland died, 
who is endowed with quite the same faculty as Dr. Baty 
oi putting tile into the dry bones of legal phenomena and * 
rendering a discussion of legal principles a matter of 
absorbing interest. The latest product of his pen is 
entitled Vicarious Liability* and it deals witJi the 
history of the comparatively modern doctrine winch fixes 
on one person undei particular circumstances the respon¬ 
sibility [ortho acts and omissions of another. The subject 
has been so much discussed by various writers in various 
places that it would appear that nothing new remained 
to be said. But the learned Doctor is often original in 
his views and is no stranger to that difficult art of saying 
the old thing in quite a new way. His object in writing 
this little book is to examine the doctrine we have referred 
to above, to show that it is based on a false analogy, and, 
if possible, to pull it down from the pedestal to which it has 
been elevated as an axiom. It is a truism in the law 
that a person who deliberately carries out a design through 
the instrumentality of another is the active agent through¬ 
out and is liable. The question is, how far are the un¬ 
authorized acts of employees attributable to the employer, 

* Vicarious, Liability .—By T. Baty, D.C.L., LL.D. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford: 10s. 6d. nett. 
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and this question the author considers in its three branches 
the position of servants, agents, and co-adjutors. Various 
opinions have been, expressed by different authors as to the * 
prime origin of the relationship between master and servant. 
for that is the fundamental relationship which forms the 
basis of the others. Whatever these views may be, the 
fact, however, is that in the complicated intercourse of 
modem society a great proportion of the business of life 
must be carried on through the instrumentality of others. 

If so, there must be some principle or principles which must 
regulate the relationship between and determine the liability 
of the parties concerned. Dr. Baiy’s exposition of settled 
points and principles is, on the whole, clear and careful, and 
much of his criticism is sound. The doctrine he has dealt 
with dates back to the end of the seventeenth century, 
but no satisfactory explanation seems to have yet been 
given as to the true origin of the liability which forms the 
subject of his book. Some writers would say that the 
master has control over the servant and so is liable for the 
acts of the latter ; others, that the master derives prolil 
from the acts of liis servant ; others again, that the master 
and servant are identified, and like husband and wife an; 
in law one and the same person ; there are still other 
writers wlio have other theories of their own. The result 
is vagueness, even confusion ; lor, as the author himself 
puts it, “ a doctrine which is accounted for on nine dif- 
terent grounds may reasonably be suspected of resting on no 
very firm basis of policy.” Be that as it may, we can safely 
say that the law on the subject is now well settled, and 
in the number of cases that come up for derision before the 
Courts these well-settled principles are generally adopted 
and applied. Dr. Baty lias a few suggestions to make of 
his own, and the whole of his book, which covers a little 
over two hundred pages, may be considered a practical 
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contribution to the literature of the subject, including as 
it does a chapter on the law of Scotland and Foreign States 
* on the same, and a carefully prepared Index at the end. It 
will be found useful to practitioners also, and the large 
number of cases cited and so ably commented upon by the 
learned author, materially increases the value of the 
book. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PEACE PROPOSALS. 

To the Editor of l 4 'Ail & WVsi. 

Sir, - - 1 oiton admin* the judgment .Mid insight with which 
your monthly comments on tin* War -nr untlcii, hut l am aston¬ 
ished at your remarks in tlio January number. You say, m ivlneiw 
to a reply given by Mr. Asquith m Paih.iment. "Appaioutly. their- 
fore, the. crushing ot Prussian militausni will not be a prelimiuaiy 
condition of discussing peaie proposals, unless it is meant that it 
is already (.rushed, or that tlit 1 terms must be such as to ensure the 
impossibility of the peace of Europe being again thioahmed.” Jt 
is true that the two exceptions propounded go some way to redme 
the effect of the first clause of the sentence, but the very way in 
which that clause is framed shows that the true issue is iar from 
being appreciated. And youi fmther icinaiks on the following 
page, where you speak oi Germany taking " a hint from Mf. 
Asquith's declaration,” and discuss the new “ tone of Mr. Asquith’s 
reply,” establish tlu* same thing. Had then* been such a change 
of tone as you imagine, or bad the declaration contained such a 
hint as you suggest, Mr. Asquith would have been hurled from 
power before the repoit of his answer lould have reached you. 
Of course when asked whether terms of peace, if proposed, would 
be considered, he was bound to say they would be considered ; 
to have said “No” would have been brutal ; but the consideration 
of any terms which Germany can be conceived as offering now 
would be a very simple matter indeed. 

For, turning now to the two exceptions in your statement 
abovp, no one can contend that Prussian militarism is already 
crushed. A few persons m Germany may know that it is on 
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the way to be crushed, but the bulk of the people do not even know 
that* Nor are they likely to realize it so long as the Central 
Powers hold all the territory they have at present overrun. 
A full spring, summer and autumn campaign may make a differ¬ 
ence, but that is not ydi. * -, 

And as to your second exception, it is a contradiction in terms- 
to speak of the-impossibility of the peace of Europe being again 
thi'eatcned while Prussian militarism remains uncrushed. You 
may not feel that in India; we may not fully appreciate it even 
in England ; but at least Prance, after forty-five years’ experience, 
knows it well. 

No, we are out to make an end of this business—not 
indeed to crush the German people; that would be impossible 
and moreover horrible, but in their own interest as well as in that 
of all other peoples, to change their point of view and make 
them see that the force of right is, after all, greater than the 
force of wrong. And it would be an insult to our more than 
100,000 dead and more than 300,000 wounded to stay our hand 
till that has been accomplished. 


Yours faithfully, 

G. C. WHITWORTH. 

France, 

14th Feb., 1916. 

[The phrase “ crushing of militarism” admits of different 
nterpretations. We noticed three months ago that, while the 
Allies would no doubt fight for victory, Mr. Asquith would 
not commit them to the implications of that phrase. Those 
were days when he admitted that the appearances were against 
the Allies. Wc hope for better times.—Ed & IV.] 
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Are you Worried about Baby ? 


H OW to toed Bahv is oiten a great woij^ to mockers 
who uro unable to nurse their babies ' them^Mw'a. 
Ordinary cow’s milk--however prepared at home-#is 
not a suitable substitute loi the mother’s milk. It is acid in 
i faction, contains harmful germs and iornis dense curds in the 
tonijj;h that cannot be digested Deude to use the ‘Allenburys ’ 
■oods which are the only series of Foods scientifically adapted 
to the giowing requirements of the child. You will be delighted 
when you see. how well your baby thrives on this Method of 
Infant Feeding The 'Allenburys' Foods air free from all 
dangeious organisms ; they me portable, being in powder form 
and in sealed packages. The Milk hoods Nos. 1 and 2 require 
tlu' addition of hot water only to prepare them for use. 


A PURE, COMPLETE 3 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY. 





MILK FOOD No. I. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. >■ 

Ci.mi birth to :i month <. brom .1 to h month',. bmin it months upwards 

The ‘Allenburys* Foods .are made under special processes 
l>/ machinery, anrt are entirely untouched by hand. 

Unsalidtrd Testimony* 

A Doctor writes: Calcutta. 

1 > 0.11 bn-, \ miithtrlp*. infant ui my idiargi*, who has been reared from birth on your 
M/i‘s of I'o'jiL, is doing \,i.l Hi* is it i resent over a year and a half old, and though he 
li u Imjisi wfamd, vi*t your 1<'.,ml No t i> i majoi part of his d.dlv diet. 

I Pin lo-t herewith .i photo of the said infant, and I shill try in mv nevt to Mini parti* 
• ulars .iLout, .nid a piioto ol, another m itlierlesv babv In a family 1 know of, who lk_b«lng 
biou<lit up, .it my mstanre, on vour milk food. 

am Deal Sir. Yours iaithiully, (Dr-) S. N. t). 

A Nurse writes: Colombo. 

Dear Sir,, I > eosider it (the ‘ Allenhui v» '1 a too t ev rllent lood, and have alwvvi found 
it aeree with th* Motuer’, milk Dm* hahw was born with liberated bowels, and the ulcers 
peiloiattd the bladder However, your lood wa-> the means ol saving his life Another baby, 
weighing four pounds, v as saved bv mean* of * Alieuhurvs ’ Pood. They are bothline ektldren 
now Your* truly, (None) K. S. 

p*” Writo far froa book “Infant Feeding and 
Management," 64 pages of valuable In¬ 
formation for ovary mother • 
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Fiaw^s, *&c. State size, design and Price. 
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measurements .with one-third price. 
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^ Our KAMSHASTRA, a guide to Health, Wealth, and Pros- ^ 
^ perity is published in 15 principal language*. A copy of it is ^ 
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